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THE recent insubordination in the Army, especially that of the 
Second Battalion of Grenadiers, has attracted so much public atten- 
tion and discussion that I purpose in this article to inquire into its 
cause. I am too strict a disciplinarian to attempt to palliate or 
excuse the offence, and am inclined to hold that for an act of mutiny 
no punishment short of death is too severe. That the private soldier 
has many grievances I am well aware; but no man can know them 
unless, like myself, he has served in the ranks. Officers may write 
about the position, requirements and duties of the private soldier, but 
of his wants none of them know anything save those things which come 
to their knowledge after having gone through many stages, filtrated 
through many minds, and been smoothed over by the traditional modi- 
fying method which is the custom in written or spoken reports in the 
Army. As a matter of fact, officers generally concern themselves but 
little with the inner life—the wants and hopes—of the private soldier. 
It is sufficient for them if they look well on parade, are averagely well- 
conducted, and if their regiment is commended for its smartness and 
good drill by ‘the General’ after an inspection. There are, it is 
true, many officers who love their men and are beloved by them, 
and, whenever an opportunity presents itself, strive in every way in 
their power to repair a grievance when it comes to their knowledge. 
But this knowledge so seldom comes to them in its full truthfulness 
that their small and isolated endeavours are ineffectual. 
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When a civilian is about to enlist he reads those seductive bills 
which are posted in public places and issued ‘ by authority.’ These 
bills state that the man who figuratively takes her Majesty’s shilling 
from the recruiting officer will receive one shilling a day as pay if he 
enlist as an ordinary linesman. Added to this daily remuneration he 
is promised a free ration, medical comforts, lodgings, light, fuel, a 
complete outfit of clothing and a free kit containing such necessaries 
as brushes, comb, razors, &c. He is also informed that there are 
pensions, deferred pay, rewards for good conduct, and a chance of 
promotion on account of good behaviour. So attractive are these 
bills that many young men of energy and military ambition are 
induced to join the service. But after they have done so, they find, 
when it is too late, that what they read and were told by the recruit- 
ing sergeant was misleading, not to say deceptive, and would, in 
plain English, were the contracting parties in ordinary civil life, be 
called fraudulent ; for when they have joined the Army they soon 
find out that they do not get their medical comforts free, nor do 
they get a shilling a day. Although they get their clothes supplied 
periodically—that is to say, at yearly intervals—as is promised on 
the seductive bill, they find out, much to their sorrow, that they 
have to pay the tailor for their being altered to fit them, as the 
amount allowed by Government for alterations is insufficient. This 
is the first item which awakens the soldier to realise that the shilling 
a day pay is only a figure of speech. He is not told before he 
enlists that he has to pay out of his earnings for his groceries, his 
‘spuds’ (potatoes), his extra quarter of a pound of ‘Tommy’ or 
‘ruti’ (bread), his tea, coffee, sugar, milk, salt, and pepper, whether 
he likes or not. Neither is he informed that he must himself 
purchase his plate and basin to take his food, pay for the blacklead 
with which he has to clean the iron trestles of the barrack-room 
forms and the coal-boxes, that he has to pay for the soap which he 
uses in cleaning the floors, to pay a penny a month for cutting his 
hair, threepence a month for keeping up the library, and a fluctuating 
amount for barrack damages, as well as contribute his share of the 
cost of the cook’s clothing. On the contrary, he joins with the belief 
that, as stated on the ‘poster,’ he is going to have all found, and 
that on ‘ Waterloo-day ’ (pay-day)—namely, the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 
28th of the month—he can draw his seven shillings. This belief is 
soon dispelled; for, as a matter of fact, there are so many little 
expenses which are compulsory that the poor soldier finds himself in 
debt to the regiment first ‘ Waterloo-day.’ 

There are, it is true, free rations. But of what do they consist ? 
Each man is allowed by Government three-quarters of a pound of 
meat and one pound of commissariat bread, and that is all. He is 
not allowed any vegetables, tea, coffee, milk, &e. He is allowed 
coal for cooking purposes, but for all the other necessary extras he 
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has to pay 3d. a day and in some regiments 34d. The account of 
this 3d. extra a day which is deducted from the private’s pay is kept 
by a corporal, and is called the Mess Fund. In Gibraltar we had to 
pay for drinking-water, which seemed to us a great hardship, as it 
was not our own choice that we were sent there, but by order of 
the War Office, and in the service of our Queen. If, however, a 
soldier is on furlough, in hospital on account of sickness contracted 
on duty, or absent for the same cause, he is exempted from this 
charge. 

There is no doubt that these are exactions which ought not to 
be made, or, if they are to be made, they should be stated clearly to 
the man about to enlist. If he were satisfied to accept the condi- 
tions, there could be no subsequent cause of complaint. But as 
the invitation to enlist is couched in terms and filled with promises 
that are misleading, there is certainly right on the side of Tommy 
Atkins when he asserts that his services were obtained by misrepre- 
sentation. As it is, the rations a man receives are barely sufficient 
to keep him from starving; and considering how much is expected 
from him in return for his pay, it is only fair to him to give him 
meat and drink enough to maintain him in full health and strength. 
This is the more essential since there are so many young men in the 
Army under the new system favoured by Lord Wolseley. The 
middle-aged men are inured to hardship, and less food is required 
to keep up their muscular power ; and if economy be the chief guiding 
principle of the Government in its regulating the Army, the sooner 
it returns to the old custom of long service, the better for the 
country in every way. The average Englishman holds his stomach 
in high estimate, and unless that is well filled, both his patriotism 
and his valour will be of the most impoverished quality. I must 
confess that if a soldier—except in the case of recruits—got what is 
allowed him, he would have sufficient, though no more. But the 
fault of barrack administration in the catering department is that the 
rations pass through too many hands before coming to the consumer. 
There are various methods of cheating in weight and misappropria- 
tion of the victuals, which would require the keenest supervision to 
prevent. I fear much of the latter, if not the former, is due to the 
fact that there are so many married women on and off the 
strength of a regiment, and an over-generous desire to make life 
easier for the married folk on the part of those concerned in the 
dispensing of the meat often puts the young private on a very 
niggard allowance indeed. The supervision should be of the strictest 
sort. No Lance-Corporal, unless he be an old soldier, should be 
permitted to attend the ration-stand; because if a young and 
inexperienced Non-Commissioned Officer of this rank were to com- 
plain of the quality or short weight of the meat, he would be 
‘sat upon’ by the Quartermaster, whose reprimand or sneer might 
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render him unpopular with the men. [I think the Company Orderly 
Sergeant should be delegated to fill this office, and, while holding the 
ration returns in his hand, call out the quantities required for each 
man, and with rigorous exactitude see that the proper weight was 
given. To ensure this, he should place the weights in the scales 
himself—weights conspicuously marked—and further see that no one 
puts his fingers on the scales, or in any way touches them till the 
meat alone weighs down the scales. The present system is, when 
the meat is served out, to place it in nets if for boiling, and on a tin 
dish if for roasting ; these, as well as the meat for stews and pies, are 
at the mercy of the cook and the kitchen servants. I am aware that 
an officer is always supposed to be at the ration-stand when the rations 
are being drawn. In the regiment he must always be present, and 
must, in his report to the Commanding Officer, state that he was 
there ; but in depét, if the ration bugle sounds very early, this official 
is generally most conspicuous by his frequent if not perpetual absence. 
As a rule, this officer is in bed, and when the Regimental Orderly 
Sergeant would knock at the door of his quarters to ask if he is to 
proceed in issuing the rations, he receives the affirmative reply from 
a sleepy voice. So indifferent, sometimes, are these gentlemen to 
the welfare and comfort of their subordinates. 

Recruits when they join the Army first cannot be too well fed; 
because, coming as they do from a class which, as a rule, is irregular 
in its habits, after undergoing a regular system of drill, and a regular 
manner of living, they are more hungry at meal-times than they 
otherwise would be. In fact, they are always hungry, and of this state 
they are often reminded while on drill; for it is a favourite saying 
of every Drill-Sergeant, when he is instructing the recruits how to 
stand, tosay: ‘ A soldier should always havea full chest and an empty 
stomach.’ ‘ Begorrah,’ said a vivacious Irishman to me one day, 
‘Sergeant, there’s no use on him remindin’ me o’ that; for since I 
listed, my chest has always been fuller than me stomach, glory be to 
God; an’ if I thought the Queen was so hard up, I wouldn’t have 
taken her shillin-—I ’d have given one.’ This witty remark really 
epitomised the feelings of all the recruits after they first join, so badly 
are they fed. I, however, as an Englishman, though I appreciated 
the man’s mirth, said to him seriously : ‘ Then you didn’t enlist from 
want?’ ‘Oh, no, Sergeant,’ he replied, ‘I had lashin’s o’ that before 
I joined the Army.’ This quick answer also explains why it is these 
poor fellows are slow to complain ; for, as a general rule, a man chooses 
the Army as a last resource, when he has suffered all the pangs of 
hunger, and all the miseries consequent either on poverty or improvi- 
dence. Still, if it is the desire of the nation to have fine soldiers, 
it must not hesitate to feed them as men who work hard, and who 
should be made capable of enduring, in time of war, great privations. 
I think the free rations of a recruit ought to be, for at least the first 
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three months of his service, 1lb. of meat and l1lb. of bread. If 
the executive did this, they would make the men better as soldiers, 
and more contented with the arduous profession of arms. 

I have just alluded to the systematic pilfering of meat which is 
practised in the kitchen. To avoid or prevent this, I would suggest 
that the meat for roasting, as soon as weighed, should be enclosed in 
a wire crate, and should be securely fastened in some way by the 
Orderly Sergeant of companies, and only opened by him when placed 
on the mess table. Meat loses considerably in cooking, I am aware, 
but to such a degree does it become reduced in weight while under- 
going this process that it amazes everybody save the cook and the 
Quartermaster. In case of complaint, an allowance of bread and 
cheese is made from the canteen. But complaints are not made as 
often as they should be, because whenever they are, this supplement 
is made from the canteen stores or mess fund, which in either case 
comes out of Tommy Atkins’ pocket, and not the contractor’s. The 
profits of the canteen really belong to the privates of the regiment. 

Another grievance is in respect of the clothing. Soldiers in 
infantry regiments get an annual issue of clothing, while in the 
cavalry this is made only every two years. The underclothing has 
to be kept up at the soldier’s own expense ; for if he is a linesman 
he gets, on joining, two shirts and three pair of socks, which must last 
him seven years. As these shirts wear out, they have to be replaced 
—cost 5s. 1d. each, and the socks 1s. a pair: this comes very heavy on 
a man with only 7d. a day at his command. These shirts and socks 
must be shown once a week, and if they be out of repair the man 
who dares to allow it to be seen is punished for his temerity. It is 
true the punishment is not given because the socks or shirts are 
worn, but because he has an wntidy kit! This punishment over- 
takes the unwary; for those who are skilled in deception have a way 
of folding these articles—their socks especially—that nothing is seen 
of them in reality save the soldier’s number: the holes are carefully 
as well as artistically concealed. Seven years for two shirts is a long 
life, and with what agony we were wont to watch their fate if by 
any chance we came across them during the cleansing process! How 
often, as we saw them scrubbed and twisted and otherwise maltreated, 
have we not exclaimed: ‘ There goes our buttons’! knowing well that 
the first hole in these garments and a prospective 5s. 1d. was a conse- 
quence of the too frequent rending-off, by unintentional violence, of 
the blessed buttons. Perhaps if our shirts were cleaned in the manner 
indicated by Lord Wolseley in his ‘ Pocket Book ’—which is that ‘ it 
should be turned inside out, hung up in the sun tory, then brushed 
with a stiff brush, and put on again as clean’—they might last seven 
years. I wonder if many officers would like to wear shirts ‘cleaned’ 
in this novel fashion. I therefore think it would be but reasonable 
to allow soldiers to receive a fresh supply of underclothing every 
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two years; for it is unjust to him to expect that he should have to 
pay out of his own pocket 5s. 1d. every time he absolutely wanted a 
new shirt, and 1s. every time he required a new pair of socks, since 
they are worn out by time, service, and fair wear and tear. I may 
here add that there are some who could easily, or more or less so, 
provide themselves with a private kit; but Tommy Atkins runs the 
risk of being brought up and charged with attempted desertion, if 
by any accident he was found out of barracks wearing underclothing 
which did not bear the Government stamp. In the Highland 
regiments this hardship is increased ; for you are allowed only five 
yards of tartan yearly to make your kilt. This quantity is insufficient 
for a man of anything more than ordinary stature, so he is obliged 
to buy two yards more out of his pay, unless he wishes to have him- 
self reprimanded and punished for ‘being improperly dressed on 
parade’! At the end of the year this old kit is made into a pair of 
trousers, or ‘ trews,’ as they are called; but the private soldier has to 
have this done at his own expense; furthermore, he has to keep 
himself in trews after the first supply for seven years. I would 
suggest that the first issue of tartan for the kilt should be seven 
yards: this would last two years, for if the kilt be turned it will 
look equal to new: and that instead of the ‘ plaid’ (or, as it is called 
by the soldiers, ‘the fly’), which is a useless appendage to the 
Highland uniform, he should receive a new pair of trews yearly. 
This is the opinion of the men themselves, often and often expressed 
while I was in the regiment ; and as it coincides with my own, I now 
iterate it. The Glengarry bonnet which is given to us when we 
join is also the cause of extra expense to the soldier; for when it is 
issued from the stores it has a leather binding round the bottom, 
which in my old regiment and the 42nd has to be taken off and a 
silk one substituted for it. This little item costs Tommy Atkins 
1s., although the cost of the glengarry in the first instance is only 
1s. 1d. ; and if the authorities knew with what a bad grace he pays it, 
it would not be exacted. Also the white gaiters (spatts), when they 
are served out, have no whalebone in them ; accordingly, when they 
are on the foot, they fall out of shape and have an untidy appearance. 
This whalebone has to be put in at Tommy Atkins’ expense. It 
costs very little; but it is these small items which mount up and 
destroy the spirit of thrift even among the most savingly inclined 
Scotch soldiers. 

Hospital stoppages are considered by every soldier in the service 
amongst his greatest grievances; and if the authorities were aware 
of the bitterness they create, measures would, I am sure, be taken 
either to redress them wholly, or at all-events lessen their burthen. 
It must be remembered when the civilian is being induced to join 
he is distinctly told, without exception or proviso, that hospital 
comforts will be given him free. But, as a matter of fact, all Non- 
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Commissioned Officers and men are put under stoppages of 7d. a day 
if from any neglect, as it is called, of their own they are obliged to go 
to hospital, All ranks are served alike, from the Drummer-boy to the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. Is this fair? If you are compelled to go 
into hospital from inflammation of the lungs, from fever, dysentery, 
ague, or such-like diseases, these stoppages are made all the same, 
because, by some strange process of reasoning, these are said to be 
brought on by the soldier’s own neglect. Certain complaints, it is 
true, the men bring on themselves by indiscretion. It is therefore 
oniy right that, when incapacitated from performing their duty 
by them, they should pay for their medicine and cure. These 
stoppages, however, frequently cause concealment of disease; and . 
though for this the punishment is relatively severe, the private 
soldier—ay, and the Non-Commissioned Officer also—will run the risk 
of the punishment rather than be compelled to forgo 7d. a day of what 
he believes to be hard and honestly earned pay. Should any of my 
readers doubt the truth of this statement, preposterously unjust 
though it may seem, I refer them to the Regulations relating to the 
Issue of Army Allowance, Section 1, paragraph 67, of the year 1881. 
Until something is done to modify these unreasonable stoppages, a 
spirit of righteous discontent will reign in the Army; and although 
this discontent never goes beyond murmurings against and private 
upbraidings of the military authorities, still it is the duty of those 
who have the well-being of the soldier at heart to inquire into the 
evil and remedy it, late in the day though it be. Already there is 
a strong feeling in the country against soldiering, not because of the 
work, but because it has gone abroad that the private soldier is un- 
justly treated, and, indeed, duped, from the first day he enters the 
barracks as a recruit till he leaves it as a more or less experienced 
and capable soldier. 

I will now deal with the treatment of the private soldier on board 
atroopship. This treatment is the crying disgrace of the service—a 
reproach alike to our military administration and to our boasted 
civilisation. In plain English, while on board these floating styes— 
styes as far as Tommy Atkins is concerned—he is treated more like a 
pig than a human being. Half the food served out to the men while 
on board these ships is more often thrown overboard than eaten ; and 
what the poor fellows exist rather than live on are the porter, which is 
served out full of hops daily, and ‘ duff ’ (pudding) which they get twice 
a week, and the fresh bread which is doled out to them three times a 
week. Ifa soldier is ordered to India, he has to find himself in a sea- 
kit, which costs him 1/. odd. This kit consists of a suit of clothes for 
the voyage, his salt-water soap, his tobacco—a luxury he willingly pays 
for. His porter and tobacco are his dearest friends, so to speak; for 
without them he would often be hungry in body and miserable in 
mind. For the shorter voyages a suit of clothes is not required ; 
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but during these 24d. a day is stopped out of his pay for his porter 
and groceries. While on board ship he has to do everything a 
sailor does except go aloft—he has to holystone the decks, empty 
ashes, and do other cleanings which are calculated to destroy his 
uniform, which, be it noted, if destroyed while discharging these 
duties, he has to replace at his own cost. To while away his idle 
hours Tommy Atkins has nothing to read but religious tracts. These 
are given to the soldiers in thousands by the sailors—principally by 
the petty officers—who affect an offensive devotional manner which, 
were it not ungenerous to do so, I would be inclined to call hypo- 
critical. There is a library on board; but this luxury is especially 
the sailors’, and under no circumstances may the knowledge-thirsty 
Tommy Atkins partake of it. The crowding on board such ships as 
the Tamar, the Orontes, the Nevada, the Himalaya, the Poonah, 
and the Lusitania—transports and troopships—on which my ex- 
perience is based, is cruel. Five men usually occupy the space 
which is barely enough for three. Our chief dish is potted mutton 
(which among the men is known as ‘ Harriet Lane’'), salt’‘ junk,’ or 
beef, and pickles—the pickles consist of two onions or cauliflower— 
and salt pork, which the soldiers swear must have been put in the 
corning-tub in the year of the Crimean War. This is filthy stuff, 
such as would not be offered to the most wretched mendicant ; and 
yet it is considered good enough for men who are prepared to 
sacrifice limb and life for their country and their Queen. 

Why should the men not be given good food, such as bacon, frozen 
mutton, and beef? When in ports we were treated to fresh meat; 
but this occurred so seldom that the pleasure the eating of it gave 
Tommy Atkins was always remembered by him as a sort. of red- 
letter day in his transport-ship life, although he had scarcely enough 
of it to satisfy his hunger. But anything, no matter how little, if 
good, after the other filth, was welcomed with heartiness, though 
without gratitude to the Government. The favourite food on ship 
was biscuits—and they were so hard to eat ! —and a ‘ two-eyed steak,’ 
which in Tommy Atkins’ dialect" means a red-herring, and is bought 
in the canteen, as well as cheese and bread, which were generally 
eaten as if the poor wretches were half-starved criminals. Added to 
these pieasures of travel, we“always found, at the end of our journey, 
that we had to pay for ship-damages. These damages, which consisted 
of lost blankets, hammocks, tins, pots, cans, and spoons, had to be 
replaced at a cost to the private soldiers of something like 2s. 6d. a 
man on a long voyage. If the troops going to India have as their 
companions drafts of men for intermediate stations, and there be 
amongst them some ‘old hands,’ who know their work, and who know 
how to ‘make up’ deficiencies, it is the last on board who bear the 


1 The expression is taken from the name of the wretched victim of Wainwright, 
who was found hacked to pieces and buried in a shop in London some years ago. 
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brunt of the damages to the extent of sometimes 4s. or 5s. each ; 
the intermediate men wholly escaping through the artfulness of the 
‘old hands,’ and the unconscionable way these ‘make up’ their 
deficiencies. How blankets and hammocks are lost or mislaid on 
board ship has always been a mystery to me, and whenever I strove 
to unravel it I found some imp whispering to me, Ask ‘ Jack,’—he 
might help you to solve it. The evil suggestion, however, I always 
discarded, and, like the others, paid my share of the damages, because 
I had to do so—if without a smile of content, certainly without an 
undisciplinary demur, as became the British private soldier. These 
episodes in a soldier’s life are the most miserable he is ever called 
upon to endure: on board these ships he undergoes hardships which 
are unknown in the time of war; in fact, the worst time I had 
in Egypt was paradise to what I experienced on board the trans- 
ports and troopships I have mentioned. It is a common thing for a 
man when asked, On what ship did he go out or come home? to 
make the reply, ‘On the Hardship’ — a simple and laconic answer 
which conveys that he had undergone all the miseries and privations 
I have so poorly, but truthfully, attempted to describe in all its naked 
reality. 

If the people of England, who, from ostentatiously philanthropic 
and missionary motives, appear to be anxious to clothe and feed 
savages, would begin by mitigating the sufferings, and redressing 
the wrongs of the private soldier, they would do far better than by 
extending the charity of their consideration to creatures who cannot 
appreciate it: whereas if they were zealous in the promotion of the 
welfare of the men who fight their battles and shed their blood in 
their defence, they would be repaid by the gratitude of thousands 
of brave men, who would fulfil their onerous and sometimes un- 
pleasing duties without murmur, and would at the same time thank 
their God that they were privileged to be soldiers of a people who 
appreciated their services and rewarded them by that kind of treat- 
ment which is known as human. 

Thousands of men who have suffered on board these ships as I 
have done will attest the accuracy of my statements, and will even 
say that I have rather understated the miseries than exaggerated 
them. It would be easy to make a change for the better in the 
present condition of things, and this without much extra cost to the 
military authorities. One thing, however, I would urge on them, and 
that is, that when married people are on board with their families, a 
cow or two should be part of the cargo, to supply the children with some 
pure and proper nourishment, for in the year 1879 five children died on 
board one troopship for the want of fresh milk. The sleeping accom- 
modation is also wretched. Going to India and elsewhere, half the 
men sleep in hammocks, while the other half shift for themselves as 
they can, the majority sleeping on the floor in all weathers. We 
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have read of the hardships which emigrants have to undergo; but I 
doubt if any of them are equal to those suffered by Tommy Atkins 
when being transferred from a Home to a Foreign station. There is 
also this difference between the soldier and the emigrant: the 
former is compelled to go abroad in the service of his country, out of 
which he gets no profit, not even the empty one of glory ; though, if 
he remain soldier long enough, he may get a niggard pension: 
whereas the emigrant voluntarily does so full of hope that, if he be 
industrious, an old age of comparative ease is assured to him. 

One of the ‘ comforts’ offered to a man to induce him to enlist 
is the use of the library. But he has to pay for it. If a sergeant 
he pays 6d. a month, a corporal 4d.,a private 3d. If this is not 
obtaining men by misrepresentation, I should like to know what is. 
The Government promises to supply the library, but its recruiting 
sergeants are silent as to the fact that the soldier has to pay for the 
use of it.? It is also said that you have the advantage of learning 
a trade or trades. What trade can you learn when soldiering save 
the trade of war? Of course, if you have been a tailor or a shoe- 
maker before you join the Army, the Government, with selfish con- 
sideration, profits by your knowledge ; but I cannot now call to mind 
a single example of a man who learned a trade during the time he 
was serving her Majesty—at all events, in no Highland regiment. 

The canteen belongs especially to the rank-and-file of the Army. 
It is Tommy Atkins’ money which supports it, and whatever profits 
are made out of it, they belong to him—or, rather, should belong tohim. 
The profits, however, are allowed to accumulate, and, though at times 
this is drawn upon for his benefit, he really never knows how much 
money is to his credit in the Canteen Fund, as this is controlled by 
the president, who is always a Commissioned Officer. It is he who 
pays the tradesmen’s bills, however small; and whatever discounts are 
given on the payment of the bills, this gentleman is suspected of 
putting into his own pocket. It wasa custom ina well-known Lancer 
regiment for the men whenever they saw their canteen president 
driving about in his well-horsed mail phaeton, to say to each other, 
‘There goes our Canteen Fund.’ How ill- or well-founded the in- 
sinuation, I cannot give an opinion upon: I simply state the fact to 
show what the men think. To avoid this, I would suggest that the 
canteen should be controlled by a committee of the men themselves, 
with the Sergeant-Major as president, and that the balance in the 
fund should appear at the end of every month in Regimental Orders. 
Were this done, Tommy Atkins would be satisfied, and it would put an 
end to unkind hints and suggestions which are always the consequence 
of individual control of money which belongs to other people. 


? A soldier may refuse to pay the Library subscription. I have known it to have 
been done; but it is remembered ‘against him by his superiors. Tommy Atkins, 
therefore, prefers to pay, rather than to be what the soldiers call a ‘ spotted’ man. 
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Besides the grievances which I have detailed there are two 
others which are a constant source of complaint, and which are the 
causes of frequently-expressed indignation against the authorities. 
These are what are known as barrack-damages and engineer-damages. 
Payment of these Tommy Atkins considers a compulsory misappro- 
priation of his hard-earned wages, and when the account is read out 
he signs his acceptance of its accuracy and his liability always with 
the worst pessible grace. Barrack-damages comprise the loss of 
blankets, platters, paillasses, sheets, straps, tin cans, brooms, and mop- 
heads, &c. Take, for example, a mop-head: if this be worn down 
to the nail, and this remnant of it be lost or mislaid, the poor soldiers 
have to pay for it as if it were a new one. If, however, the remnant 
is brought back, a new one is given in its place free of charge. I do 
not for a moment suggest that it is wrong that the men should 
be made to pay for missing objects in the barracks ; for if payment were 
not insisted upon, there are men so ill-conditioned that they would 
out of sheer wantonness destroy things ; but what I dosuggest is that 
these articles ought to be paid for out of the Canteen Fund and not 
out of the men’s daily pay. The charge for engineer-damages, how- 
ever, is indefensible and unjust ; for it certainly is not the duty ofthe 
men to keep the barracks in repair: that, I take it, is the duty of the 
Government. Why should Tommy Atkins be obliged to pay for the 
repairing of doors, roofs, flooring, for painting and whitewashing, as 
if he had taken the barracks on a repairing lease? I will give one 
example of this preposterous piece of injustice. When we went into 
the Kasr-el-Nil barracks at Cairo, it had just been vacated by 
Egyptian troops, who left it in a wretched state of dilapidation and 
dirt—indeed, filth: the window-panes—those that remained unbroken 
—were unputtied, the sashes smashed, the doors unhinged and broken, 
and the inhabited rooms were evidently used in certain parts of 
them by the men for the necessities of nature; the atmosphere was 
most offensive and fever-breeding, there were no sanitary arrange- 
ments to speak of-—altogether a more miserable abode was seldom 
used to lodge human beings: yet when we left it it was in thorough 
repair, and as comfortable a barracks as a soldier could desire. But 
it was Tommy Atkins who paid for it—and heavily, too. Was that 
fair? Ought not the reparation of the barracks to have been paid 
for by either the Egyptian or English Government? When we 
enlisted we did not engage to give our hard-earned money for these 
purposes; and the enormity of the grievance was that it was not for 
our own people we did it, but for one we were risking our health 
and lives to protect. It was monstrous; and the soldiers many a 
time gave vent to their opinions about the injustice of the charges 
in language more appropriate than parliamentary. 

I have here in some measure detailed the grievances of the 
linesman ; but in the cavalry and artillery there are others more 
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burthensome which call for immediate redress. Until they are 
redressed, or in some way modified, discontent will exist in the ranks, 
and day after day the authorities will find it more difficult to get 
men willing to be soldiers. 

There is another matter to which I would like to draw public 
attention, not so much because it is a grievance as because it would 
make the lot of the private soldier more agreeable—this is respect- 
ing furloughs. As the system now is, a man when he obtains leave 
to go home has to pay full third-class fare; but if, by any accident, 
he should find himself, from want of means, unable to return to 
barracks, all he has to do is to write to the officer commanding his 
company and state the fact. He is then sent a warrant, which he 
presents at the railway ticket-office, and in return for it he receives 
his ticket, for which he pays by deductions on his return to duty. 
This warrant allows him to have a ticket at a much cheaper rate 
than the ordinary third-class fare. I would suggest that similar 
facilities be given him when he was going on furlough, so that he 
might thereby be able now and again to visit his relatives at a 
moderate expense. In every European country, I am informed, a 
soldier, whether officer or private, is allowed to travel at a reduction 
of 75 per cent. of the full fare. Why, then, should not England do 
what other and less wealthy countries do for the men who maintain 
her dignity by being willing to fight her battles, not as conscripts, 
but as volunteers ? 

ARTHUR V. PALMER 
(Late Sergeant 79th Highlanders), 








MUTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS. 


I. 


THE conception of struggle for existence as a factor of evolution, in- 
troduced into science by Daryin and Wallace, has permitted us to 
embrace an immensely wide range of phenomena in one single gene- 
ralisation, which soon became the very basis of our philosophical, 
biological, and sociological speculations. All that immense variety 
of adaptations of function and structure of organic beings to their 
surroundings, of physiological and anatomical evolution, of intellectual 
progress, and moral development which we formerly used to explain 
by so many different causes, was embodied by Darwin in one general 
conception of continued endeavours—of struggle against adverse 
circumstances—for such a development of individuals, races, species 
and societies, as would result in the greatest possible fulness, variety, 
and intensity of life. It may be that Darwin himself was not fully 
aware at the outset of the generality of the factor which he first invoked 
for explaining one series only of facts relative to the accumulation of 
individual variations in incipient species. But he foresaw that the 
term which he was introducing into science would lose its philo- 
sophical and its only true meaning if it were to be used in its narrow 
sense only—that of a struggle between separate individuals for the 
sheer means of existence. And at the very beginning of his memo- 
rable work he insisted upon the term being taken in its*‘ large and 
metaphorical sense including dependence of one being on another, 
and including (which is more important) not @nly the life of the 
individual, but success in leaving progeny.’ ! 

While he himself was chiefly using the term in its narrow sense for 
his own special purpose, he warned his followers against committing 
the error (which he seems once to have committed himself) of over- 
rating its narrow meaning. In the Descent of Man he gave some 
powerful pages to illustrate its proper, wide sense. He pointed out 
how, in numberless animal societies, the struggle between separate 
individuals for the means of existence disappears, how struggle is re* 
placed by co-operation, and how that substitution results in the 
development of intellectual and moral faculties which secure to the 
species the best conditions for survival. He intimated that in such 


' Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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cases the fittest are not the physically strongest, nor the cunningest, 
but those who learn to combine so as mutually to support each other, 
strong and weak alike, for the welfare of the community. ‘Those 
communities,’ he wrote, ‘which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members would flourish best, and rear the 
greatest number of offspring’ (2nd edit., p. 163). The term, which 
originated from the narrow Malthusian conception of competition 
between each and all, thus lost its narrowness in the mind of one who 
knew nature. 

Unhappily, these remarks, which might have become the basis 
of most fruitful researches, were overshadowed by the masses of facts 
gathered for the purpose of illustrating the consequences of a real 
competition for life. Besides, Darwin never attempted to submit toa 
closer investigation the relative importance of the two aspects under 
which the struggle for existence appears in the animal world, and he 
never wrote the work he proposed to write upon the natural checks 
to over-multiplication, although that work would have been the crucial 
test for appreciating the real purport of individual struggle. Nay, 
on the very pages just mentioned, amidst data disproving the narrow 
Malthusian conception of struggle, the old Malthusian leaven reap- 
peared—namely, in Darwin’s remarks as to the alleged inconveniences 
of maintaining the ‘ weak in mind and body ’ in our civilised societies 
(ch. v.). Asifthousands of weak-bodied and infirm poets, scientists, 
inventors, and reformers, together with other thousands of so-called 
‘ fools’ and ‘ weak-minded enthusiasts,’ were not the most precious 
weapons used by humanity in its struggle for existence by intellectual 
and moral arms, which Darwin himself emphasised in those same 
chapters of the Descent of Man. 

It happened with Darwin’s theory as it always happens with 
theories having any bearing upon human relations. Instead of widen- 
ing it according to his own hints, his followers narrowed it still more. 
And while Herbert Spencer, starting on independent but closely 
allied lines, attempted to widen the inquiry into that great question, 
‘Who are the fittest ?’ especially in the appendix to the third edition 
of the Data of Ethics, the numberless followers of Darwin reduced the 
notion of struggle for existence to its narrowest limits. They came 
to conceive the animal world as a world of perpetual struggle among 
half-starved individuals, thirsting for one another’s blood. They made 
modern literature resound with the war-cry of woe to the vanquished, 
as if it were the last word of modern biology, They raised the ‘ piti- 
less’ struggle for personal advantages to the height of a biological 
principle which man must submit to as well, under the menace of 
otherwise succumbing in.a world based upon mutual extermination. 
Leaving aside the, economists who know of natural science but a few 
words borrowed from second-hand vulgarisers, we must recognise that 
even the most authorised exponents of Darwin’s views did their 
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best to maintain those false ideas. In fact, if we take Mr. Huxley, 
who certainly is considered as one of the ablest exponents of the theory 
of evolution, are we not taught by him, in a paper on the ‘ Struggle 
for Existence and its Bearing upon Man,’ that, 


from the point of view of the moralist, the animal world is on about the same level as a 
gladiators’ show. The creatures are fairly well treated, and set to fight; whereby 
the strongest, the swiftest, and the cunningest live to fight another day. The 
spectator has no need to turn his thumb down, as no quarter is given, 


Or, further down in the same article, does he not tell us that, as 
among animals, so among primitive men, 


the weakest and stupidest went to the wall, while the toughest and shrewdest, 
those who were best fitted to cope with their circumstances, but not the best in 
another way, survived. Life was a continuous free fight, and beyond the limited 
and temporary relations of the family, the Hobbesian war of each against all was 
the normal state of existence.” 


In how far this view of nature is supported by fact, will be seen 
from the evidence which will be here submitted to the reader as 
regards the animal world and, on another occasion, as regards primi- 
tive man. But it may be remarked at once that Mr. Huxley’s view 
of nature has as little claim to be .taken as a scientific deduction 
as the opposite view of Rousseau, who saw in nature but love, 
peace, and harmony destroyed by the accession of man. In fact, the 
first walk in the forest, the first observation upon any animal society, 
or even the perusal of any serious work dealing with animal life 
(D’Orbigny’s, Audubon’s, Le Vaillant’s, no matter which), cannot 
but set the naturalist thinking about the part taken by social life in 
the life of animals, and prevent him from seeing in nature” nothing 
but a field of slaughter, just as this would prevent him from seeing’in 
nature nothing but harmony and peace. Rousseau has committed 
the error of excluding the beak-and-claw fight from his thoughts ; 
and Mr. Huxley is committing the opposite error; but neither 
Rousseau’s optimism nor Mr. Huxley’s pessimism can be accepted as 
an impartial interpretation of nature. 

As soon as we study animals—not in laboratories and museums 
only, but in the forest and the prairie, in the steppe and the 
mountains—we at once perceive that though there is an immense 
amount of warfare and extermination going on amidst various species, 
and especially amidst various classes of animals, there is, at the"same 
time, as much, or perhaps even more, of mutual support, mutual aid, 
and mutual defence amidst animals belonging to the same species or, 
at least, to the same society. Sociability is as much a law of nature 
as mutual struggle. Of course it would be extremely difficult to 
estimate, however roughly, the relative numerical importance of both 
these series of facts. But if we resort to an indirect test,"and ask 

2 Nineteenth Century, Feb, 1888, p. 165, 
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Nature ‘ Who are the fittest: those who are continually at war with 
each other, or those who support one another?’ we at once see 
that those animals which acquire habits of mutual aid are undoubtedly 
the fittest. They have more chances to survive, and they attain, in 
their respective classes, the highest development of intelligence and 
bodily organisation. If the numberless facts which can be brought 
forward to support this view are taken into account, we may safely 
say that mutual aid is as much a Jaw of animal life as mutual struggle, 
but that, as a factor of evolution, it most probably has a far greater 
importance, inasmuch as it favours the development of such habits 
and characters as insure the maintenance and further development 
of the species, together with the greatest amount of welfare and en- 
joyment of life for the individual, with the least waste of energy. 

Of the scientific followers of Darwin, the first, as far as I know, 
who understood the full purport of Mutual Aid as a law of Nature 
and the chief factor of evolution, was a well-known Russian zoologist, 
the late Dean of the St. Petersburg University, Professor Kessler. 
He developed his ideas in an address which he delivered in January 
1880, a few months before his death, at a meeting of Russian natural- 
ists ; but, like so many good things published in the Russian tongue 
only, that remarkable address remains almost entirely unknown.® 

‘As a zoologist of old standing,’ he felt bound to protest against 
the abuse of a term—the struggle for existence—borrowed from 
zoology, or, at least, against overrating its importance. Zoology, he 
said, and those sciences which deal with man, continually insist upon 
what they call the pitiless law of struggle for existence. But they 
forget the existence of another law which may be described as the 
law of mutual aid, which law, at least for the animals, is far more 
essential than the former. He pointed out how the need of leaving 
progeny necessarily brings animals together, and, ‘the more the in- 

8 Leaving aside the pre-Darwinian writers, like Toussenel, Fée, and many others, 
several works containing many striking instances of mutual aid—chiefly, however, 
illustrating animal intelligence—were issued previously to that date. I may mention 
those of Houzeau, Les facultés mentales des animaux, 2 vels., Brussels, 1872; L. 
Biichner’s Aus dem Geistesleben der Thiere, 2nd ed. in 1877 ; and Maximilian Perty’s 
Ueber das Seelenleben der Thiere, Leipzig, 1876. Espinas published his most 
remarkable work, Les Sociétés animales, in 1877, and in that work he pointed out 
the importance of animal societies, and their bearing upon the preservation of species, 
and entered upon a most valuable discussion of the origin of societies. In fact, 
Espinas’s book contains all that has been written since upon mutual aid, and many 
good things besides. If I nevertheless make a special mention of Kessler’s address, 
it is because Kessler was a zoologist by profession, and especially because he raised 
mutual aid to the height of a law much more important in evolution than the law of 
mutual struggle. The same ideas were developed next year (in April 1881) by J. 
Lanessan in a lecture published in 1882 under this title: Za lutte pour existence et 
Passociation pour la lutte. G. Romanes’s capital work, Animal Intelligence, was 
issued in 1882, and followed next year by the Mental Erolution in Animals. About 
the same time, Biichner published another work, Liebe und Liebes-Leben in der 


Thierrelt, a second edition of which was issued in 1885. The idea, as seen, is in 
the air. 
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dividuals keep together, the more they mutually support each other, 
and the more are the chances of the species for surviving, as well as 
for making further progress in its intellectual development.’ ‘ All 
classes of animals,’ he continued, ‘and especially the higher ones, 
practise mutual aid,’ and he illustrated his idea by examples borrowed 
from the life of the burying beetles and the social life of birds and 
some mammalia. The examples were few, as might have been ex- 
pected in a short opening address, but the chief points were clearly 
stated ; and, after pointing out that in the evolution of mankind 
mutual aid played a still more prominent part, Professor Kessler 
concluded as follows :— 


I obviously do not deny the struggle for existence, but I maintain that the 
progressive development of the animal kingdom, and especially of mankind, is 
favoured much more by mutual support than by mutual struggle. . . . All organic 
beings have two essential needs: that of nutrition, and that of propagating the 
species, The former_brings them to a struggle and to mutual extermination, while 
the needs of maintainjng the species bring them to approach one another and to 
support one another. But I am inclined to think that in the evolution of the 
organic world—in the progressive modification of organic beings—mutual support 
among individuals plays a much more important part than their mutual struggle.‘ 


The correctness of the above views -struck most of the Russian 
zoologists present, and Syevertsoff, whose work is well known to 
ornithologists and geographers, supported them and illustrated them 
bya few more examples. He mentioned some of the species of falcons 
which have ‘an almost ideal organisation for robbery,’ and neverthe- 
less are in decay, while other species practising mutual help do thrive. 
‘Take on the other side a sociable bird, the duck,’ he said ; ‘ it is poorly 
organised on the whole, but it practises mutual support, and it almost 
invades the earth, as may be judged from its numberless varieties 
and species.’ 

The readiness of the Russian zoologists to accept Kessler’s views 
seems quite natural, because nearly all of them have Lad opportuni- 
ties of studying the animal world in the wide uninhabited regions of 
Northern Asia and East Russia; and it is impossible to study like 
regions without being brought to the same ideas. I recollect myself 
the impression produced upon me by the animal world of Siberia 
when I explored the Vitim regions in the company of so accom- 
plished a zoologist as my friend Polyakoff was. We both were under 
the fresh impression of the Origin of Species, but we vainly looked 
for the keen competition between animals of the same species which 
the reading of Darwin’s work had prepared us to expect, even after 
taking into account the remarks of the third chapter (p. 54 of the 
small edition). We saw plenty of adaptations for struggling, very 
often in common, against the adverse circumstances of climate, or 
against various enemies, and Polyakoff wrote many a good page upon 

* Memoirs (Trudy) of the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, vol. xi. 1880. 
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the mutual dependency of carnivores, ruminants, and rodents in their 
geographical distribution; we witnessed numbers of facts of mutual 
support, especially during the migrations of birds and ruminants; 
but even in the Amur and Usuri regions, where animal life swarms in 
abundance, facts of real competition and struggle between higher 
animals of the same species came very seldom under our notice, 
though we eagerly searched forthem. The same impression appears 
in the works of most Russian zoologists,and it probably explains why 
Kessler’s ideas were so welcomed by the Russian Darwinists, whilst 
like ideas are not in vogue amidst the followers of Darwin in Western 
Europe. 

The first thing which strikes us as soon as we begin studying the 
struggle for existence under both its aspects—direct and metaphorical 
—is the abundance of facts of mutual aid, not only for rearing progeny, 
as recognised by most evolutionists, but also for the safety of the in- 
dividual and for providing it with the necessary food. With many 
large divisions of the animal kingdom mutual aidis the rule. Mutual 
aid is met with even amidst the lowest animals, and we must be pre- 
pared to learn some day, from the students of microscopical pond-life, 
most wonderful facts of mutual aid, even from the life of micro- 
organisms. Of course, our knowledge of the life of the invertebrates, 
save the termites, the ants, and the bees, is extremely limited ; and 
yet, even as regards the lower animals, we may glean a few facts of 
well-ascertained co-operation. The numberless associations of locusts, 
vanesse, cicindelz, cicadz, and so on, are practically quite unknown ; 
but the very fact of their existence indicates that they must be com- 
posed on about the same principles as the temporary associations of 
ants or bees for purposes of migration. As to the beetles, we have 
quite well observed facts of mutual help amidst the burying beetles 
(Necrophorus). They must have some decaying organic matter to 
lay their eggs in, and thus to provide their larve with food ; but that 
matter must not decay very rapidly. So they are wont to bury in the 
ground the corpses of all kinds of small animals which they occasionally 
find in their rambles. As a rule, they live an isolated life, but when 
one of them has discovered the corpse of a mouse or of a bird, which 
it hardly could manage to bury itself, it calls four, six, or ten other 
beetles to perform the operation with united efforts; if necessary, 
they transport the corpse to a suitable soft ground ; and they bury it 
in a very considerate way, without quarrelling as to which of them 
will enjoy,the privilege of laying its eggs in the buried corpse. And 
when Gleditsch attached a dead bird to a cross made out of two sticks, 
or suspended a toad to a stick planted in the soil, the little beetles 
would in the same friendly way combine their intelligences to over- 
come the artifice of Man. The same combination of efforts has been 
noticed among the dung-beetles. 

Even among animals standing at a somewhat lower stage of or- 
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ganisation we may find like examples. Some land-crabs of the West 
Indies and North America combine in large swarms in order to travel to 
the sea and to deposit therein their spawn ; and each such migration 
impliesconcert, co-operation, and mutual support. Astothe big Molucca 
crab (Limulus), I was struck (in 1882, at the Brighton Aquarium) 
with the extent of mutual assistance which these clumsy animals are 
capable of bestowing upon a comrade in case of need. One of them 
had fallen upon its back in a corner of the tank, and its heavy sauce- 
pan-like carapace prevented it from returning to its natural position, 
the more so as there was in the corner an iron bar which rendered the 
task still more difficult. Its comrades came to the rescue, and for one 
hour’s time I watched how they endeavoured to help their fellow- 
prisoner. They came two at once, pushed their friend from beneath, 
and after strenuous efforts succeeded in lifting it upright ; but then 
the iron bar would prevent them from achieving the work of rescue, 
and the crab would again heavily fall upon its back. After many 
attempts, one of the helpers would go in the depth of the tank and 
bring two other crabs, which would begin with fresh forces the same 
pushing and lifting of their helpless comrade. We stayed in the 
Aquarium for more than two hours, and, when leaving, we again came 
to cast a glance upon the tank: the work of rescue still continued! 
Since I sawthat, I cannot refuse credit to the observation quoted by Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin—namely, that ‘ the common crab during the moult- 


ing season stations as sentinel an unmoulted or hard-shelled individual 
to prevent marine enemies from injuring moulted individuals in their 


unprotected state.’ ® 

Facts illustrating mutual aid amidst the termites, the ants, and 
the bees are so well known to the general reader, especially through 
the works of Mr. Romanes, L. Biichner, and Sir John Lubbock, that I 
may limit my remarks to a very few hints. If we take an ants’ nest 
we not only see that every description of work—rearing of progeny, 
foraging, building, rearing of aphides, and so on—is performed accord- 
ing to the principles of voluntary mutual aid ; we must also recognise, 
with Forel, that the chief, the fundamental feature of the life of 
many species of ants is the fact and the obligation for every ant of 
sharing its food, already swallowed and partly digested, with every 
member of the community which may apply for it. Two ants 
belonging to two different species or to two hostile nests, when they 
occasionally meet together, will avoid each other. But two ants 


’ George J. Romanes’s' Animal Intelligence, 1st ed. p. 233. 

* Forel’s Recherches surlesfourmis de la Suisse, Zurich, 1874, and J.T. Moggridge’s 
Harvesting Ants and Trapdoor Spiders, London, 1873 and 1874, adapted for youth, 
ought to b# in the hands of every boy and girl. See also: Blanchard’s Métamorphoses 
des Inseftes, Paris, 1868; J. H. Fabre’s Souvenirs entomologiques, Paris, 1886; 
Ebrard'4 Etudes des meeurs des fourmis, Genéve, 1864; Pierre Huber’s Les fourmis 
tae Genéve, 1810; Sir John Lubbock’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps, and so on. 
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belonging to the same nest or to the same colony of nests will approach 
each other, exchange a few movements with the antenne, and ‘if one 
of them is hungry or thirsty, and especially if the other has its crop full 

. it immediately asks for food.’ The individual thus requested 
never refuses ; it sets apart its mandibles, takes a proper position, and 
regurgitates a drop of transparent fluid which is licked up by the 
hungry ant. Regurgitating food for other ants is so prominenta feature 
in the life of ants (at liberty), and it so constantly recurs both for feed- 
ing hungry comrades and for feeding larvee, that Forel considers the 
digestive tube of the ants as consisting of two different parts, one of 
which, the posterior, is for the special use of the individual, and the 
other, the anterior part, is chiefly for the use of the community. If 
an ant which has its crop full has been selfish enough to refuse 
feeding a comrade, it will be treated as an enemy, or even worse. If 
the refusal has been made while its kinsfolk were fighting with some 
other species, they will fall back upon the greedy individual with 
greater vehemence than even upon the enemies themselves, And 
if an ant has not refused to feed another ant belonging to an enemy 
species, it will be treated by the kinsfolk of the latter as a friend. 
All this is confirmed by most accurate observation and decisive 
experiments.’ 

In that immense division of the animal kingdom which embodies 
more than one thousand species, and is so numerous that the 
Brazilians pretend that Brazil belongs to the ants, not to men, 
competition amidst the members of the same nest, or the colony of 
nests, does not exist. However terrible the wars between different 
species, and whatever the atrocities committed at war-time, mutual 
aid within the community, self-devotion grown into a habit, and 
very often self-sacrifice for the common welfare, are the rule. 
The ants and termites have renounced the ‘ Hobbesian war,’ and 
they are the better for it. Their wonderful nests, their buildings, 
superior in relative size to those of man; their paved roads and over- 
ground vaulted galleries; their spacious halls and granaries ; their 
corn-fields, harvesting and ‘ malting ’ of grain ;*° their rational methods 
of nursing their eggs and larve, and of rearing the aphides whom 
Linnzus so picturesquely described as ‘the cows of the ants ;’ and, 
finally, their courage, pluck, and superior intelligence—all these are 
the natural outcome of the mutual aid which they practise at every 
stage of their busy and laborious lives. That mode of life also neces- 
sarily resulted in the development of another essential feature of the 
life of ants: the immense development of individual initiative which, 


7 Forel’s Recherches, pp. 244, 275, 278. 

* The agriculture of the ants is so wonderful that for a long time it has been 
doubted. The fact is now so well proved by Mr. Moggridge, Dr. Lincecum, Mr. 
MacCook, Col. Sykes, and Dr. Jerdon, that no doubt is possible. See an excellent\sum- 
mary of evidence in Mr. Romanes’s work. \ 
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in its turn, evidently led to the development of that high and varied 
intelligence which cannot but strike the human observer.® 
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full If we knew no other facts from animal life than what we know 
ted about the ants and the termites, we already might safely conclude 
nd that mutual aid (which leads to mutual confidence, the first condition 
he for courage) and individual initiative (the first condition for intel- 






lectual progress) are two factors infinitely more important than 
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d- mutual struggle in the evolution of the animal kingdom. In fact, 

he the ant thrives without having any of the ‘ protective’ features which 

of cannot be dispensed with by animals living an isolated life. Its colour 

he renders it conspicuous to its enemies, and the lofty nests of many 

If species are conspicuous in the meadows and forests. It is not pro- 

se tected by a hard carapace, and its stinging apparatus, however 

If dangerous when hundreds of stings are plunged into the flesh of an 

ne animal, is not of a great value for individual defence; while the eggs 

th and larvee of the ants are a dainty for a great number of the inhabi- 

nd tants of the forests. And yet the ants, in their thousands, are not 

Ly much destroyed by the birds, not even by the ant-eaters, and they 

d. are dreaded by most stronger insects. When Forel emptied a bag- 

ve ful of ants in a meadow, he saw that ‘ the crickets ran away, abandon- 
ing their holes to be sacked by the ants; the grasshoppers and the 

es crickets fled in all directions ; the spiders and the beetles abandoned 

1e their prey in order not to become prey themselves ;’ even the nests of { 

n, the wasps were taken by the ants, after a battle during which many { 

of ants perished for the safety of the commonwealth. Even the swiftest 

at insects cannot escape, and Forel often saw butterflies, gnats, flies, and 

al so on, surprised and killed by the ants. Their force is in mutual 

d support and mutual confidence. And if the ant—apart from the still 

2, higher developed termites—stands at the very top of the whole class 

d of insects for its intellectual capacities; if its courage is only equalled g 

, by the most courageous vertebrates ; and if its brain—to use Darwin’s a 

- words—‘ is one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the world, : 

r perhaps more so than the brain of man,’ is it not due to the fact : 

P that mutual aid has entirely taken the place of mutual strugg'e in 

" the communities of ants ? F 

a The same is true as regards the bees. These small insects, which ; 

2 so easily might become the prey of so many birds, and whose honey 

y has so many admirers in all classes of animals from the beetle to the / 

- bear, also have none of the protective features derived from mimicry if 

Q 






® This second principle was not recognised at once. Former observers often 
spoke of kings, queens, managers, and so on; but since Fore] has published his 
minute observations, no doubt is possible as to the free scope left for every indi- 
vidual’s initiative in whatever the ants do. As to the ‘ war-studies’ of Forel, which 
so well illustrate the part played by the initiative of separate individuals and small 
groups, one would be inclined to suppose that the Swiss Professor wrote them under 
the influence of Tolstoi’s works, if his epoch-making researches had not been published 
as early as 1874, when Tolstoi was quite unknown in Europe. 
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or otherwise, without which an isolatedly living insect hardly could 
escape wholesale destruction ; and yet, owing to the mutual aid they 
practise, they obtain the wide extension which we know and the 
intelligence we admire. By working in common they multiply their 
individual forces; by resorting to a temporary division of labour 
combined with the capacity of each bee to perform every kind of 
work when required, they achieve such a degree of well-being and 
safety as no isolated animal can ever expect to achieve, however 
strong or well-armed it may be. Their combinations achieve what 
man often fails to achieve if he neglects to take advantage of a 
well-planned mutual assistance. Thus, when a new swarm of bees is 
going to leave the hive in search of a new abode, a number of bees 
will make a preliminary exploration of the neighbourhood, and if they 
discover an appropriate dwelling-place—say, an old basket, or any- 
thing of the kind—they will take possession of it, clean it, and guard 
it, sometimes for a whole week, till the swarm comes to settle therein. 
But how many human settlers will perish in new countries simply for 
not having understood the necessity of combining their efforts! By 
combining their individual intelligences they succeed in coping with 
adverse circumstances, even quite unforeseen and unusual, like those 
bees of the Paris Exhibition which fastened with their resinous pro- 
polis the shutter to a glass-plate fitted in the wall of their hive. 
Besides, they display none of the sanguinary proclivities and love of 
useless fighting with which many writers so readily endow animals. 
The sentries which guard the entrance to the hive pitilessly put to 
death the robbing bees which attempt entering the hive; but those 
stranger bees which come to the hive by mistake are left unmolested, 
especially if they come laden with pollen, or are young individuals 
which can easily go astray. There is no more warfare than is strictly 
required. 

The sociability of the bees is the more instructive as predatory 
_ instincts and laziness continue to exist among the bees as well, and 
reappear each time that their growth is favoured by some circum- 
stances. It is well known that there always are a number of bees 
which prefer a life of robbery to the laborious life of a worker; and 
that both periods of scarcity and periods of an unusually rich supply 
of food lead to an increase of the robbing class. When our crops are in 
and there remains but little to gather in our meadows and fields, 
robbing bees become of more frequent occurrence ; while on the other 
side, about the sugar plantations of the West Indies and the sugar 
refineries of Europe, robbery, laziness, and very often drunkenness 
become quite usual with the bees. We thus see that anti-social 
instincts continue to exist amidst the bees as well; but natural selec- 
tion continually must eliminate them, because in the long run the 
practice of solidarity proves much more advantageous to the species 
than the development of individuals endowed with predatory inclina- 
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tions. The cunningest and the shrewdest are eliminated in favour of 
those who understand the advantages of sociable life and mutual 
support. 

Certainly, neither the ants, nor the bees, nor even the termites, 
have risen to the conception of a higher solidarity embodying the 
whole of the species. In that respect they evidently have not 
attained a degree of development which we do not find even among 
our political, scientific, and religious leaders. Their social instincts 
hardly extend beyond the limits of the hive or the nest. However, 
colonies of no less than two hundred nests, belonging to two different 
species (Formica exsecta and F. pressilabris) have been described 
by Forel on Mount Tendre and Mount Saléve; and Forel maintains 
that each member of these colonies recognises every other member of 
the colony, and that they all take part in common defence; while in 
Pennsylvania Mr. MacCook saw a whole nation of from 1,600 to 1,700 
nests of the mound-making ant, all living in perfect intelligence; 
and Mr. Bates has described the hillocks of the termites covering 
large surfaces in the ‘ campos’—some of the nests being the refuge 
of two or three different species, and most of them being connected 
by narrow vaulted galleries or arcades.!° Some steps towards the 
amalgamation of larger divisions of the species for purposes of 
mutual protection are thus met with even among the invertebrate 
animals. 

Going now over to higher animals, we find far more instances of 
undoubtedly conscious mutual help for all possible purposes, though 
we must recognise at once that our knowledge even of the life of 
higher animals still remains very imperfect. A large number of facts 
have been accumulated by first-rate observers, but there are whole 
divisions of the animal kingdom of which we know almost nothing. 
Trustworthy information as regards fishes is extremely scarce, partly 
owing to the difficulties of observation, and partly because no proper 
attention has yet been paid to the subject. As to the mammalia, 
Kessler already remarked how little we know about their manners 
of life. Many of them are nocturnal in their habits ; others conceal 
themselves underground ; and those ruminants whose social life and 
migrations offer the greatest interest do not let man approach 
their herds. It is chiefly upon birds that we have the widest range 
of information, and yet the social life of very many species remains 
but imperfectly known. Still, we need not complain about the lack 
of well-ascertained facts, as will be seen from the following. 

I need not dwell upon the associations of male and female for 
rearing their offspring, for providing it with food during their first 
steps in life, or for hunting in common; though it may be mentioned 
by the way that such associations are the rule even with the least 
sociable carnivores and rapacious birds; and that they derive a 
10 H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the River Amazons, ii. 59, sq. 
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special interest from being the field upon which tenderer feelings 
develop even amidst otherwise most cruel animals. It may also be 
added that the rarity of associations larger than that of the family 
among the carnivores and the birds of prey, though mostly being the 
result of their very modes of feeding, can also be explained to some 
extent as a consequence of the change produced in the animal world 
by the rapid increase of mankind. At any rate it is worthy of note 
that there are species living a quite isolated life in densely inhabited 
regions, while the same species, or their nearest congeners, are 
gregarious in uninhabited countries. Wolves, foxes, and several birds 
of prey may be quoted as instances in point. 

However, associations which do not extend beyond the family 
bonds are of relatively small importance in our case, the more 
so as we know numbers of associations for more general purposes, 
such as hunting, mutual protection, and even simple enjoyment of 
life. Audubon already mentioned that eagles occasionally asso- 
ciate for hunting, and his description of the two bald eagles, male and 
female, hunting on the Mississippi, is well known for its graphic 
powers. But one of the most conclusive observations of the kind 
belongs to Syevertsoff. Whilst studying the fauna of the Russian 
Steppes, he once saw an eagle belonging to an altogether gregarious 
species (the white-tailed eagle, Haliaetos albicilla) rising high in the 
air; for half an hour it was describing its wide circles in silence when 
at once its piercing voice was heard. Its cry was soon answered by 
another eagle which approached it, and was followed by a third, a 
fourth, and so on, till nine or ten eagles came together and soon 
disappeared. In the afternoon, Syevertsoff went to the place whereto 
he saw the eagles flying ; concealed by one of the undulations of the 
Steppe, he approached them, and discovered that they had gathered 
around the corpse of a horse. The old ones, which, as a rule, begin 
the meal first—such are their rules of propriety—already were sitting 
upon the haystacks of the neighbourhood and kept watch, while 
the younger ones were continuing the meal, surrounded by bands of 
crows. From this and like observations, Syevertsoff concluded that 
the white-tailed eagles combine for hunting; when they all have 
risen to a great height they are enabled, if they are ten, to survey 
an area of at least twenty-five miles square; and as soon as any one 
has discovered something, he warns the others."' Of course, it might 
be argued that a simple instinctive ery of the first eagle, or even its 
movements, would have had the same effect of bringing several eagles 
to the prey; but in this case there is strong evidence in favour of 
mutual warning, because the ten eagles came together before 
descending towards the prey, and Syevertsoff had later on several 
opportunities of ascertaining that the white-tailed eagles always 


" N. Syevertsoff, Periodical Phenomena in the Life of Mammalia, Birds, and 
Reptiles of Voron?je, Moscow, 1855 (in Russian). 
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assemble for devouring a corpse, and that some of them (the 
younger ones first) always keep watch while the others are 
eating. In fact, the white-tailed eagle—one of the bravest and 
best hunters—is a gregarious bird altogether, and Brehm says that 
when kept in captivity it very soon contracts an attachment to its 
keepers. 

Sociability is a common feature with very many other birds of 
prey. The Brazilian kite, one of the most ‘impudent’ robbers, is 
nevertheless a most sociable bird. Its hunting associations have been 
described by Darwin and other naturalists, and it is a fact that when 
it has seized upon a prey which is too big, it calls together five or six 
friends to carry it away. After a busy day, whea these kites retire 
for their night-rest to a tree or to the bushes, they always gather in 
bands, sometimes coming together from distances of ten or more 
miles, and they often are joined by several other vultures, especially 
the percnopters, ‘ their true friends,’ D’Orbigny says. The sociable 
vulture, one of the strongest vultures, has received its very name 
from its love of society. ‘They live in numerous bands, and decidedly 
enjoy society ; numbers of them join in their high flights for sport. 
‘They live in very good friendship,’ Le Vaillant says, ‘and in the 
same cave I sometimes found as many as three nests close together.’ 
The little Egyptian vultures live in close friendship. They play to- 
gether in the air, they go together to spend the night, and in the 
morning they all go together to search for their food, and never does 
the slightest quarrel arise among them; such is the testimony of 
Brehm, who had plenty of opportunities of observing their life. The 
red-throated falcon is also met with in numerous bands in the forests 
of Brazil, and the kestrel (Tinnunculus cenchris), when it has left 
Europe, and has reached in the winter the prairies and forests of 
Asia, gathers in numerous societies. Inthe Steppes of South Russia 
it is (or rather was) so sociable that Nordmann saw them in numerous 
bands, with other falcons (Falco tinnwnculus, F. wsulon, and F. 
subbuteo), coming together every fine afternoon about four o'clock, 
and enjoying their sports till late in the night. They set off flying, 
all at once, in a quite straight line, towards some determined point, 
and, having reached it, immediately returned over the same line, to 
repeat the same flight." 

It would be impossible simply to enumerate here the various 
hunting associations of birds; but the fishing associations of the 
pelicans are certainly worthy of notice for the remarkable order and 
intelligence displayed by these clumsy birds. They always go 
fishing in numerous bands, and after having chosen an appropriate 


? A, Brehm, Life of Animals, iii. 477 ; all quotations after the French edition. 
19 Catalogue raisonné des oiseaux de la faune pontique, in Démidoff's Voyage ; 
abstracts in Brehm, iii. 360. 
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bay, they form a wide half-circle in face of the shore, and narrow it 
by paddling towards the shore, catching all fish that happen to be 
enclosed in the circle. On narrow rivers and canals they even 
divide into two parties, each of which draws up on a half-circle, and 
both paddle to meet each other, just as if two parties of men dragging 
two long nets should advance to capture all fish taken between the 
nets when both parties come to meet. As the night comes they fly 
to their resting places—always the same for each flock—and no one 
has ever seen them fighting for the possession of either the bay or 
the resting place. In South America they gather in flocks of from 
forty to fifty thousand individuals, part of which enjoy sleep while 
the others keep watch, and others again go fishing.“ And finally 
I should be doing an injustice to the much calumniated house- 
sparrows if I did not mention how faithfully each of them shares 
any food it discovers with all members of the society to which 
it belongs. The fact was known to the Greeks, and it has been 
transmitted to posterity how a Greek orator once exclaimed (I 
quote from memory) :—‘ While I am speaking to you a sparrow has 
come to tell to other sparrows that a slave has dropped on the floor 
a sack of corn, and they all go there to feed upon the grain.’ The 
more, one is pleased to find that observation of ok confirmed in a 
recent little book by Mr. Gurney, who does not doubt that the house- 
sparrows always inform each other as to where there is some food to 
steal; he says, ‘ When astack has been thrashed ever so far from the 
yard, the sparrows in the yard have always had their crops full of 
the grain.’ True, the sparrows are extremely particular in keeping 
their domains free from the invasions of strangers; thus the sparrows 
of the Jardin du Luxembourg bitterly fight all other sparrows which 
may attempt to enjoy their turn of the garden and its visitors; 
but within their own communities they fully practise mutual support, 
though occasionally there will be of course some quarrelling even 
amongst the best friends. 

Hunting and feeding in common is so much the habit in the 
feathered world that more quotations hardly would be needful : it must 
be considered as an established fact. As to the force derived from 
such associations, it is self-evident. The strongest birds of prey are 
powerless in face of the associations of our smallest bird pets. Even 
eagles—even the powerful and terrible booted eagle, and the martial 
eagle, which is strong enough to carry away a hare or a young ante- 
lope in its claws—are compelled to abandon their prey to bands of 
those beggars the kites, which give the eagle a regular chase as soon 
as they see it in possession of a good prey. The kites will also give 
chase to the swiftly fishing hawk, and rob it of the fish it has 
captured ; but no one ever saw the kites fighting together for the 


Max. Perty, Ueber das Seelenleben der Thiere (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 87, 103. 
»% G. H. Gurney, Zhe House-Sparrow (London, 1885), p. 5. 
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possession of the prey so stolen. On the Kerguelen Island, Dr. Coués 
saw the Buphagus—the sea-hen of the sealers—pursue gulls to make 
them disgorge their food, while, on the other side, the gulls and the 
terns combined to drive away the sea-hen as soon as it came near to 
their abodes, especially at nesting time.’ The little, but extremely 
swift lapwings (Vanellus cristatus) boldly attack the birds of 
prey. ‘To see them attacking a buzzard, a kite, a crow, or an eagle, 
is one of the most amusing spectacles. One feels that they are 
sure of victory, and one sees the anger of the bird of prey. In 
such circumstances they perfectly support one another, and their 
courage grows with their numbers.” The lapwing has well merited 
the name of a ‘ good mother’ which the Greeks gave to it, for it never 
fails to protect other aquatic birds from the attacks of their enemies, 
But even the little white wagtails (Motacilla alba), whom we 
well know in our gardens and whose whole length hardly attains 
eight inches, compel the sparrow-hawk toabandon its hunt. ‘I often 
admired their courage and agility,’ the old Brehm, now grandfather, 
wrote, ‘and I am persuaded that the falcon alone is capable of cap- 
turing any of them. ... Whena band of wagtails has compelled 
a bird of prey to retreat, they make the air resound with their 
triumphant cries, and after that they separate.’ They thus come 
together for the special purpose of giving chase to their enemy, 
just as we see it when the whole bird-population of a forest has been 
raised by the news that a nocturnal bird has made its appearance 
during the day, and all together—birds of prey and small inoffensive 
singers—set to chase the stranger and make it return to its con- 
cealment. 

What an immense difference between the force of a kite, a buzzard 
or a hawk, and such small birds as the meadow wagtail ; and yet these 
little birds, by their common action and courage, prove superior to 
the powerfully winged and armed robbers! In Europe, the wagtails 
not only chase the birds of prey which might be dangerous to them, 
but they chase also the fishing hawk ‘rather for fun than for doing 
it any harm ;’ while in India, according to Dr. Jerdon’s testimony, the 
jackdaws chase the gowinda-kite ‘for simple matter of amusement.’ 
As to the Brazilian eagle wrubitinga, Prince Wied saw it surrounded 
by numberless flocks of toucans and cassiques (a bird nearly akin to 
our rook), which mocked it. ‘The eagle usually supports these insults 
very quietly, but from time to tim. it will catch one of these mockers.’ 
In all such cases the little birds, though very much inferior in force 
to the bird of prey, prove superior to it by their common action. 

However, the most striking effects of common life for the security 
of the individual, for its enjoyment of life, and for the development of 
its intellectual capacities, are seen in two great families of birds, the 

16 Dr. Elliot Coués, Birds of the Kerguelen Island, in Smithsonian Miscellaneous 


Collections, vol. xiii., No. 2, p. 11. 
17 Brehm, iv. 567. 
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cranes and the parrots. The cranes are extremely sociable and live 
in most excellent relations, not only with their congeners, but also 
with most aquatic birds. Their prudence is really astonishing, so also 
their intelligence; they grasp the new conditions in a moment, and 
act accordingly. Their sentries always keep watch around a flock 
which is feeding or resting, and the hunters know well how difficult 
it is to approach them. If man has succeeded in surprising them, 
they will never return to the same place without having sent out 
one single scout first, and a party of scouts afterwards; and when 
the reconnoitring party returns and reports that there is no danger, 
a second group of scouts is sent out to verify the first report, before 
the whole band moves. With kindred species the cranes contract real 
friendship ; and in captivity there is no bird, save the also sociable 
and highly intelligent parrot, which enters into such real friendship 
with man. ‘It seesin man, not a master, but a friend, and endeavours 
to manifest it,’ Brehm concludes from a wide personal experience. The 
crane is in continual activity from early in the morning till late in 
the night ; but it gives a few hours only in the morning to the task 
of searching its food, chiefly vegetable. All the remainder of the day 
is given to society life. ‘It picks up small pieces of wood or small 
stones, throws them in the air and tries to catch them; it bends its 
neck, opens its wings, dances, jumps, runs about, and tries to manifest 
by all means its good disposition of mind, and always it remains grace- 
ful and beautiful.’!* As it lives in society it has almost no enemies, 
and though Brehm occasionally saw one of them captured by a cro- 
codile, he wrote that except the crocodile he knew no enemies of 
the crane. It eschews all of them by its proverbial prudence; and 
it attains, as a rule, a very old age. No wonder that for the main- 
tenance of the species the crane need not rear a numerous offspring ; 
it usually hatches but two eggs. ‘As to its superior intelligence, it is 
sufficient to say that all observers are unanimous in recognising that 
its intellectual capacities remind one very much of those of Man. 

The other extremely sociable bird, the parrot, stands, as known, 
at the very top of the whole feathered world for the development of 
its intelligence. Brehm has so admirably summed up the manners 
of life of the parrot, that I cannot do better than translate the 
following sentence :— 

Except in the pairing season, they live in very numerous societies or bands. They 
choose a place in the forest to stay there, and thence they start every morning 
for their hunting expeditions. The members of each band remain faithfully 
attached to each other, and they share in common good or bad luck. All together 
they repair in the morning to a field, or to a garden, or to a tree, to feed upon 
fruits. They post sentries to keep watch over the safety of the whole band, 
and are attentive to their warnings. In case of danger, all take to flight, mutually 


supporting each other, and all simultaneously return to their resting-place. In a 
word, they always live closely united. 





18 Brehm, iv. 671, seq 
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They enjoy society of other birds as well. In India, the jays and 
crows come together from many miles round, to spend the night in 
company with the parrots in the bamboo thickets. When the parrots 
start hunting, they display the most wonderful intelligence, prudence, 
and capacity of coping with circumstances. Take, for instance, a 
band of white cacadoos in Australia. Before starting to plunder a 
corn-field, they first send out a reconnoitring party which occupies 
the highest trees in the vicinity of the field, while other scouts perch 
upon the intermediate trees between the field and the forest and 
transmit the signals. If the report runs ‘ All right,’ a score of caca- 
doos will separate from the bulk of the band, take a flight in the air, 
and then fly towards the trees nearest to the field. They also will 
scrutinise the neighbourhood for a long while, and only then will they 
give the signal for general advance, after which the whole band starts 
at once and plunders the field in no time. The Australian settlers 
have the greatest difficulties in beguiling the prudence of the parrots ; 
but if man, with all his art and weapons, has succeeded in killing some 
of them, the cacadoos become so prudent and watchful that they 
henceforward baffle all stratagems.’ 

There can be no doubt that it is the practice of life in society 
which enables the parrots to attain that very high level of almost 
human intelligence and almost human feelings which we know in 
them. Their high intelligence has induced the best naturalists to 
describe some species, namely the grey parrot, as the‘ bird-man.’ As 
to their mutual attachment it is known that when a parrot has been 
killed by a hunter, the others fly over the corpse of their comrade 
with shrieks of complaints and ‘ themselves fall the victims of their 
friendship,’ as Audubon said; and when two captive parrots, though 
belonging to two different species, have contracted mutual friendship, 
the accidental death of one of the two friends has sometimes been 
followed by the death from grief and sorrow of the other friend. It is no 
less evident that in their societies they find infinitely more protection 
than they possibly might find in any ideal development of beak and 
claw. Very few birds of prey or mammals dare attack any but the 
smaller species of parrots, and Brehm is absolutely right in saying of 
the parrots, as he also says of the cranes and the sociable monkeys, 
that they hardly have any enemies besides men; and he adds: ‘It 
is most probable that the larger parrots succumb chiefly to old age 
rather than die from the claws of any enemies.’ Only man, owing to 
his still more superior intelligence and weapons, also derived from 
association, succeeds in partially destroying them. Their very 
longevity would thus appear as a result of their social life. Could we 
not say the same as regards their wonderful memory, which also must 
be favoured in its development by society-life and by longevity 


9 R. Lendenfeld, in Der zoologische Gurten, 1889. 
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accompanied by a full enjoyment of bodily and mental faculties till a 
very old age ? 

As seen from the above, the war of each against all is not the law 
of nature. Mutual aid is as much a law of nature as mutual struggle, 
and that law will become still more apparent when we have analysed 
some other associations of birds and those of the mammalia. A few 
hints as to the importance of the law of mutual aid for the evolution of 
the animal kingdom have already been given in the preceding pages ; 
but their purport will still better appear when, after having given a 
few more illustrations, we shall-be enabled, in a subsequent paper, to 


draw therefrom our conclusions. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 





HOW ART KAVANAGH FOUGHT 
RICHARD THE KING 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY CHRONICLE 


I. 


THE Pale was all on fire again! There had been raids at Rathcoole, 
at Newcastle, and at the Naas; raids, too, in Meath, near Trim, at 
Dunshauglin, and over the greater part of Fingal. The O’Byrnes, 
the O’Keefes, the O’Nolans, were all out, and swarming over the 
country like hornets. Calvagh O’Toole, who not long before had 
assailed the English in Leinster, and had caused ‘six score of their 
heads,’ says his native chronicler, ‘to be carried in triumph before 
him, besides prisoners, horses, and other spoils of war,’ was again upon 
the war-path, and might shortly be expected to repeat that delectable 
performance. Worse still, Art Kavanagh was known to have recently 
left his headquarters at Wexford, and to be out somewhere with all his 
young men at his heels, and though nobody upon the English side 
knew exactly where he was, that only made matters more unpleasant, 
since wherever you would wish him not to be, there you might be 
certain he would presently be found. 

Barely three years had come and gone since King Richard himself 
left Ireland, having remained there ten months, and held high state 
in Dublin, feasting himself and feasting others as a king should do. 
To him had come in all the greater chiefs, and, having sworn fealty, 
had accepted knighthood at his hands, not, it must be said, without 
considerable demur on their part, they declaring loudly that knight- 
hood in their country was invariably bestowed at the age of ten 
or younger—so soon, in fact, as a lad had shown any signs of spirit, 
and that it was a toy therefore unfit for grown men and bearded 
warriors. Seeing, however, that Ard-Reagh made such a point of the 
matter, they in the end submitted with a fairly good grace, even Art 
Kavanagh, or Art McMurrough as his own people called him, duly 
keeping his vigils—the grim penitent—in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and next day, ‘ clad ina silk garment edged with fur,’ had feasted high 
at the king’s own table, the O’Neil from the North on his right hand, 
and the O’Connor Faley from mid-Leinster on his left, while the 
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courtiers made eyes at one another over the feeders’ heads—only well 
behind backs—and Interpreter Castide, through whose eyes Froissart 
saw it all, and has described it to us, bustled from one chief to another, 
anxious that his pupils should do credit to his instructions on this 
great occasion, and the Privy Council from England wrote to con- 
gratulate our lord the king upon the success with which he had won 
over ‘le O’Nel, and that desperate person ‘le grand Macmourg,’ 
while that monarch himself, glorious in a new ‘ cote of gold and stone,’ 
and comely as a prince in a fairy tale, smiled pleasantly, reflecting 
within himself how easy it was to manage this country after all, if 
only you had the sense to come over to it yourself, and not trust 
everything, as his grandfather had done, to fellows like De Bracy, or 
De Courcy, or De Burgh, whose interest it was to make the worst of 
every trifling disorder, so as the better to magnify their own office, and 
extort more out of your already cruelly deplenished treasury. 

All this was quite as it ought to be, but then you see it was 
already three whole years ago, and three years leavé room for a good 
many disastrous changes, especially in Ireland! It was Richard 
himself who began the mischief by being foolish enough to put Art 
in prison for some trifling offence while still his guest; and though 
the imprisonment had been but nominal, it had been quite enough 
to fill the cup of that warrior’s fury to the brim, and thoroughly to 
undo any slight impression produced upon him by previous civilities. 

Like many other great personages, Richard, however, never 
believed in harm accruing from any action which he personally was 
good enough to undertake, so he sailed away to England soon afterwards 
with great complacency to see after the Lollards, who were known 
to be badly in need just then of burning, leaving his cousin, Roger 
of March, to see after this part of his kingdom in his absence, and 
follow in his own footsteps, and stroke tigers down the wrong way, 
and fill yawning gulfs with pats of butter, and generally manage 
Ireland in the manner most approved by those who had the charge 
of her. 

A very important young man was this Roger of March, seeing 
that by right of his mother he nominally owned the greater 
part of Ulster, with a large slice of Connaught to boot. Indeed, if 
he could have come by his rights, a good fifth of Ireland would 
at that moment have been his private property, not to mention that, 
upon the death of his cousin Richard, he was bound in due course to 
succeed to the crown of England, with all the pleasant things there- 
to appertaining. 

Out of Dublin he rode upon a certain morning early in July 
on his way to the castle of Trim in Meath, and many knights with 
him, and a train of soldiery stretching after them like the tail of a 
comet. Seldom had a gallanter party ridden out of those gates, or 
one in better spirits; for, so far as they knew, they had only the 
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O’Tooles and the O’Byrnes in front of them, who might fairly be ex- 
pected to run like their own mountain sheep at the mere wind and 
whiff of all those gleaming swords. Yet the looks of the few people 
they passed were more scowling than admiring, and there was less of 
fear than of hate in their eyes, and an old hag, as they rode past 
Dunboyne, getting upon a log of wood, cried shrilly,‘ Vo! vo! and 
you'd better ride! Manam an diaoul, but I see the skean that is 
lifted to slit that white skin of yours! Manam an diaoul, but I know 
one that will outrun that horse of yours, and will pluck you from it 
and crush you as I crush a ripe droneen upon the bogs. Vo! vo! 
Manam an diaoul! Manam an diaoul !’ 

So she screeched, looking straight at the young Viceroy, only 
happily it was all in Irish, so that he and the knights merely smiled 
and observed to one another in Norman-French that our lord the 
king had queer subjects upon this side of the Channel, and that as 
for such an ill-looking crone as yonder ’t were well she were tossed 
into a bog-hole to see would she sink, which, judging by the looks 
of her, seemed scarce probable. Soon they forgot her, however, 
having more important matters on hand, and so reached Trim 
Castle, looking very big with its great square keep and outer walls, 
the Boyne rolling rapidly past it and away over the flat Meath 
pastures. Here the horses were unsaddled, the men at arms bustled 
about, and Roger and his knights gathered into the central hall, 
where a fire was lit, for though July it was damp enough, and they 
ate and they drank, and made such merriment as they could, while 
the ghosts of the De Lacys, who had long ruled there, scurried away 
into dark corners, for they liked not such goings on. 

So all went well, and promised well for the morrow; but about 
seven o’clock the same evening there came a sudden rattling at the 
outer gates, and six half-naked kerns belonging tothe Lord Dunsany, 
who was a good man and loyal, rushed in, their cheeks hanging in 
bags with terror, to say that Art MacMurrough of Wexford had come 
into Meath with all his men, and had been seen from the top of Tara 
Hill; that he was burning all the villages before him, and at the. 
rate he was travelling would probably by this time have reached 
Trim. 

Now this was perfectly unexpected news, and unexpected news is 
rarely pleasant news, especially in Ireland. Nevertheless Roger Mor- 
timer rose to the occasion, and showed no unbecoming discomfiture. He 
was not a particularly clever young man, so far as has been recorded, 
still he was a Plantagenet, and it was not to be expected that any 
Plantagenet, even the least of them, would turn tail before the very 
wildest of wild Irishmen. Accordingly he called for his armourer, 
and ordered his war harness to be gone over, and all its joints 
duly tried, and he called a council of war, and arranged that all 
should be in readiness by the morning ; and by five o’clock, no later— 
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for even self-indulgent young gentlemen and heirs to a kingdom had 
to be bustling in those days—he was in the saddle and spurring fast 
to Kells, with all his merry men following hard behind him, 


II. 


Whether Roger of March's horse stumbled that morning on his 
way to Kells, or whether a single crow flew across his path, or 
whether his nose bled, or his sword slipped out of its scabbard, or 
what other portents befell him cannot now be known, though no 
doubt the chroniclers of the day must have recorded them all in the 
fullest. detail, since it is impossible that anyone so important 
could have got into such serious trouble without something of the 
sort happening. When he was within about three miles of Kells he 
caused his men to halt, for they were coming to an awkward bit of 
country, a big brown bog, as deep nearly as a bell-tower is tall, 
stretching in front of them, which would not at all suit the horses, 
and was about as nasty a place as it was possible for anyone in 
armour to get overthrown in, since there he was apt to lie like a 
turtle, getting only deeper and deeper as he struggled to escape, till 
perhaps some Irishman with a skean came along that way to make 
matters worse. 

Westward, where the ground was firmer, between the bog and 
Trim, lay a wood, not a large wood, but still thick enough not to be 
able to be seen through. Now it was a point of some importance to 
ascertain whether Art Kavanagh and the O’Tooles had as yet joined 
forces, since, if they had not done so, it would naturally be easier to 
fight them separately ; nay, they might even save trouble by first 
fighting one another, and so leaving only the victor to be dealt with. 
Unfortunately there was a great dearth of spies just then upon the 
king’s side, but some turf-cutters caught near Athboy had reported 
that a body of Irish were lying wait for the Viceroy in a wood upon 
the other side of the bog. Plainly this must be the place meant, but 
the point still to be decided was what force could be lying concealed 
there, and a council accordingly was held, consisting chiefly of young 
men—for the Viceroy had few others with him—and the unanimous 
decision they arrived at in their wisdom was that no force of any size 
could possibly be concealed in such a place, the wood being, as was 
plain to be seen, so skimpy, and the region around so flat and 
80 open. 

Now this only shows the disadvantage of fighting in a 
country with which you are imperfectly acquainted, and still more 
against foes of whose mode of warfare all you know is that it is 
utterly savage, and quite unworthy the consideration of a knight 
anda Plantagenet! Scarcely had Roger and his soldiers advanced 
towards the wood before there arose a howl from it as if all the 
wolves in Ireland had been tied to the trees by their tails, and 
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were suddenly breaking loose. And so they were, only they were 
wolves with two legs instead of four, which was simply a more 
dangerous and unpleasant variety of the species. Out they rushed 
with yells that might have scared Goliath of ,Gath, or Hector of 
Troy, and down they came towards where the Heir of England was 
advancing with all his knights behind him, and that horrible, squelch- 
ing bog immediately behind; wolves clad, as was to be seen 
when they got nearer, in long flannel shirts, with bare legs—for they 
had not yet taken to wearing trews—their hair gathered in big 
‘glibbes,’ so solid that a sword could scarce cut through it. And 
after them came others, not wolves, but wild horsemen, crowds of 
them, who had been hidden behind a ridge of scraws, cut to look like 
a piece of the bog, each man riding his chief war-horse, worth at 
least two hundred cows apiece. Saddleless rode they, with brass bits 
and sliding reins, and in front of them came a horseman upon a big 
black horse, known throughout the length and breadth of Ireland. 
Coal black was that horse, without a single white hair, standing over 
eighteen hands high, and its name in Irish was ten syllables long, 
and meant ‘ The Tree Leaper,’ and the value of it was six hundred 
cows—at least that would have been its value, only that Art got it for 
nothing, having carried it off from its owner upon one of his Munster 
raids. 

Upon the Tree Leaper was mounted Art Kavanagh himself, hold- 
ing a big, iron-tipped spear in his hands. ‘A man of great stature, 
very fell and ferocious to the eye,’ says Castide, who knew him well. 
‘He rode,’ says the same Castide, Froissart’s informant, describing him 
at Arklow, ‘so that never in all my life, I declare to you, did I see 
hare, sheep, deer, or any other animal run with such speed.’ So rode 
he now, and so rode all his horsemen behind him, with the kerns and 
the galloglasses swarming after them barefooted across the bog. As 
for the English, caught in this very uncomfortable trap, they tried to 
steady themselves, and wished with all their hearts for a good bit of 
firm ground—‘ long heath, brown furze, anything,’ so that they could 
only find their feet solidly beneath them. Young Roger put himself 
gallantly in front of his men, and presently, with a clash that was 
heard three miles away at Kells, the two forces closed, and such was 
the confusion and rattle of arms, so loud the shrieks on one side, so 
fierce the war cries on the other, that for a time no one—not if he 
had been sitting on a cloud overhead—could have told how the battle 
went, or who had the best of it, for everything was a tangle and a 
confusion, with horses rearing, and blood spirting, swords clashing, 
spears flashing, all the tug, struggle, and actual physical contact of 
war before big cannon and Enfield rifles came tospoilit. Presently, 
however, there was a lull, for the Irish fashion of fighting was to 
make one of these tremendous rushes and then draw back a little so 
as to prepare for another. Back then went Art to the wood and his 
men after him, leaving a clear space heaped up with the dead and 
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dying; and then there arose a single, long, loud cry upon the royal 
side, for—alas for the hopes of England !—amongst those who were 
lying face uppermost upon that poached Meath soil was no less a per- 
sonage than the Heir Apparent himself of that kingdom! 

A dozen knights flew to pick him up, but too late, for his blood 
was flowing fast, and Art’s big iron-tipped spear was sticking out of 
his side a little way above the heart. And whether he uttered any 
last words the chroniclers failed to tell us, but most likely he uttered 
none, but met his death as every man must, whether out of doors 
with his armour on, or in bed with the blankets smoothed round his 
chin. Indeed there was scant time for compliments or leave-taking 
either, for before anyone had time to breathe Art MacMurrough was 
out again from the wood, and was charging more furiously than before. 
And this time, whether from finding themselves overmatched, or from 
not liking the nature of the ground, or from discouragement at the 
death of their leader, most of the English waited no longer, but set 
off at full speed the way they had come. And many got thereby 
stuck in the bog and so slain, and many more were overtaken and 
killed in the open, and only the best mounted of the knights cut 
their way past Art, and, riding for their lives, reached Kells, where, 
the gates being flung open for them, they rode in pell-mell, one on 
top of another; the first that entered, a big Gascon knight called 
Sir Gilles de Fleurance, carrying with him the dead body of poor 


young Roger of March, hanging limply head downwards over his 
saddle-bow. 


III. 


Let the reader imagine for himself the return of Art MacMur- 
rough to Wexford after these events! The march through the 
Wicklow glens, followed by his men laden with booty, driving before 
them herds swept from the poor ‘ obedient shires ’ to swell their own 
droves; the triumphant screeching of the bagpipes, the whooping, 
the hurroushing, the naked arms flung wildly in the air. Then, as 
they drew near home, the rushing out of the women, their yellow 
cloaks hitched conveniently, their hair flying dishevelled, the chil- 
dren, too—lithe little sunburnt mortals, naked most of them as on 
the day they were born—all whooping, all hurroushing, all brandish- 
ing arms like mad. Truly a great day for Wexford! enough almost 
to wash out the stain of the invasion, since had Ireland never been 
invaded, then the heir to the crown of England could never, it is 
clear, have fallen beneath the spear of a MacMurrough. 

But that doughty warrior himself was no fool, and he knew very 
well that England, if a long way off, was not utterly out of reach, 
and that the day of reckoning would come, and would probably be an 
awkward one to meet when it did. He cast about therefore for some 
combination which he could bring to bear upon the common enemy, 
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not such an easy thing to find in a country where no two chiefs ever 
combined together for a week without becoming deadly foes before 
the Sunday morning. 

In the end he made up his mind to send to Turlough O’Brien, 
son of Murrough-na-Raithnighe O’Brien, Lord and Prince of Tho- 
mond, who was sib to himself remotely upon the mother’s side, and 
announcing the great news, urged him to get ready his young men, 
so as to be able at any moment to sally across the Shannon upon the 
Butlers, thereby creating adiversion. For thiserrand it was necessary 
to choose a messenger with some care, for between Wexford and Tho- | 
mond lay the whole width of Ireland, over a hundred miles, a tract 
beset, too, with worse snares for travellers than probably any similar 
extent short of mid-Africa to-day. The messenger he in the end 
decided to send was his foster brother’s son, Felim MacLiag, or 
Felim, the son of Liag. Him he mounted upon the best horse next to 
the Tree Leaper in his possession—a raw-boned bay, with the temper 
of a fiend, but the speed of a sea-gull, and the endurance of an ox ; 
and having carefully taught him the message he was to deliver, sent 
him on his way with this parting greeting: 

* Repeat what I have said to thee to Turlough, son of Murrough- 
na-Raithnighe, and sixty cows and thrice sixty calves are thine on thy 
return. Miss it by a word and thy head joins those—a row of grisly 
mementoes of the late raid—and all thine go with thee. I, Art, the 
son of Art, have spoken.’ 

Then Felim MacLiag whooped respectfully, and mounted upon 
the bay, and rode off in the best of spirits, for as for those parting 
threats, they were only the common amenities of the time, and meant 
no more than that he was to do his best and not loiter too much by 
the road. 

The bay certainly showed no signs of loitering, for at the first 
touch of the spur in its flanks up it rose straight, and its fore hoofs, 
the bards assure us, were like eagles’ claws cleaving the air. Then 
off it shot down the first long green slope, as if with the express pur- 
pose of dashing out its own and its rider’s brains at the bottom. 
Presently, however, Felim got a pull at it, and steadied it as was 
necessary, they having a long way before them. 

On he rode then, first over the undulating country, with Mount 
Leinster rising grey on his left, till he came to the river Barrow, 
which he crossed by a ford called Graiguenanamanagh. And now he 
had to go warily, for this was the boundary into the Ormond country, 
and since Art’s capture of New Ross or Ros-mic-Triuin, as it was 
then called, a messenger of his would have fared extremely badly in 
Butler hands. 

Soon he was out upon the level country, that broad limestone 
plain of Ireland which most of us know lying around him, green 
esker after green esker stretching away like Atlantic waves that had 
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grown stiff and grassy. As he rode along, the cattle grazing there 
raced like deer before him. There were no sheep, of course, for, 
excepting tehind sheepfolds, their only use would have been to feed 
the wolves. Crows, stalking over the grass, rose with a hoarse, offended 
caw as he galloped towards them. Magpies there were none, nor yet 
frogs in the pools, for neither were introduced for many a century 
afterwards. Due westward he rode, his own shadow and the shadow 
of his horse flying behind him, as the shadow of that big iron horse 
behind which we travel to-day flies out over the same greenish-grey 
landscape. 

By noon he came to the beginning of the forest country, with 
wide ragged brushwood skirts stretching a long way before it. 
And here, in native parlance, he had to wear his eyes upon sticks, 
for the wood kerns in those parts were remarkably awkward people to 
meet with, whether nominally under the rule of one of the great 
lords, or merely reiving and raiding on their own account. And 
well was it for him that he was on the alert, for, before he had 
ridden a mile under boughs, six big fellows sprang at him, shout- 
ing ‘Butler a boo!’ like maniacs, and one made a clutch at his 
rein, and the rest shot a shower of darts after him, and although 
he rode for his life, and soon got away from them, one of the darts 
stuck fast, and when he looked down there it was sticking like a big 
black thorn in his bridle arm. 

After this he had to cross another river, and make a long circuit 
to the north to avoid more Butlers; and about six in the evening, 
his arm being sore, and the stock of food he had started with ex- 
hausted, he ventured to stop at a village, knowing that he was pro- 
bably by this time in the country of the O’Carrols, who were, as it 
happened, for the moment friends with Art. 

The village lay in the centre of the forest, the houses being built 
wholly of wood, run up beehive fashion round a stake in the centre, 
and wattled, the chinks being filled up with mud. Here the dogs 
barked at him, and the children hooted loudly, but the women drove 
them away, and gave him food—oaten bread and a bit of meat— 
after which, fearing to delay, he rode on again till nine o’clock, when 
it grew too dark to enable him to make his way even at foot’s pace. 
So he dismounted, and lay for a while in a hollow place, with the 
bay cropping beside him, and glad enough, too, by this time to be 
allowed to stand still. 

As for Felim MacLiag, he sucked at his arm, which was sore, the 
dart having gone deep, and shivered when an owl hooted over his 
head, wondering if it was the Ban sidh. Presently he dropped 
asleep, and when he awoke, lo! the first streaks of dawn were already 
beginning to peer over the tree-tops. So he got up and stretched 
himself, and wished for breakfast, but had none, and not having to 
put a saddle on the bay, simply leaped upon its back, and away again 
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till the light grew broad, and the sun would have shone, only that a 
thick drizzle happened to be falling which hid it. And about mid- 
day, or a little later, he spied the Shannon spreading dimly below 
him, and so got to O’Brien’s bridge, the only one in those parts at 
that time, and a very bad bridge for any man who was not a friend 
of the O’Briens to cross. And late in the afternoon of the second day 
he found himself amongst the stony wastes and bright blue lakes of 
Thomond, with the Atlantic sleeping like a large grey cloud in the 
distance, by which time the bay could scarce drag one leg after the 
other, and Felim himself felt as if a good dozen years had gone over 
his head since he started so blithely from Wexford upon the previous 


morning. 
BY. 


And now another year has come and gone, and great events 
have happened upon the other side of the island. King Richard 
himself has come again, sailing over from England with such a con- 
vey of ships, such a muster of knights, such a gathering of archers 
and of men-at-arms as never before were seen, has anchored under 
the walls of Waterford, and now Art Kavanagh’s hour has surely 
come ! 

Nothing could be more convenient, either, than sucha landing-place. 
The rebel’s country lay closeat hand. A few hours’ riding, and that 
green, ragged forest edge, behind which he was known to be ensconced, 
lay full in sight. 

Was Art panic-stricken—helpless at the sight of this great arma- 
ment gathered to crush him _It looked like it. Not a sign of life 
did he give, not a kern of his showed, not a horse or a horseman was 
to be seen. The town of Carlow, which he had held for the last two 
years, was left undefended and open to the new comers to take pos- 
session of. The whole region seemed to have grown suddenly de- 
populated. Where a few weeks ago herds of cattle were grazing in 
all directions, with bare-legged urchins shouting at their heels, not 
a sign now either of boys or of beasts was to be seen. Apparently, 
the king had nothing to do but make a progress over the country, 
and then retire upon Dublin, having fully attained all that he came 
to Ireland to accomplish. 

Unfortunately for himself that ornamental personage was singu- 
larly deficient in all the peculiar qualities that go to make a leader, 
‘loving best, too,’ we are emphatically told, ‘ those councillors which 
did advise him worst.’ Disorder, flourishing upon neglect, was at 
that moment simply rampant behind him in England: law in 
abeyance, highwaymen abounding, farmers pillaged, bishops and 
great lords forced to take refuge in the towns from the disorders of 
the country. People everywhere were saying openly, ‘We have a 
good-for-nothing king, and the time is come that we seek for a 
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remedy.’ Especially the Londoners, who from various causes were 
just then in the ascendant, complained openly. ‘They spoke one to 
another,’ says Froissart, ‘of what had happened in the second 
Edward’s time, for the children of those days, become men, had often 
been told about them by their fathers, and others had read them in 
the chronicles of the times, and they said openly: ‘They provided a 
remedy, and now it is our turn.’ 

How far Art knew of this, and knew, therefore, that time would 
prove his best friend, or how far he merely followed his own native 
and time-immemorial fashion of warfare, must be left to be guessed. 
Certain it is that during the next six weeks he led Richard of Bor- 
deaux a pretty dance amongst those Wexford woods! The king ‘ sat 
down’ before them, but trees not being forts the sitting down process 
produced no very perceptible results. His huge army of 20,000 
archers and 4,000 men-at-arms presently began to starve. Then an 
order was given for them to advance, and the big, unwieldy mass did 
try to advance, but if it did, it got entangled in the coppices, lost in 
the blinding jungle of trees, where never yet axe had swung or saw 
plied. The king swore that he would cut down the whole of the 
forest, but it may easily be guessed how far he got in that operation. 
He had no local aid or advice either to fall back upon, for Felim 
MacLiag’s mission had prospered to the uttermost, and the O'Briens 
had long before this come swarming across their bridge, and were 
giving the Butlers and other loyalists in mid-Leinster quite as much 
as they could do to hold their own without lending any effective help. 
to their master. 

Seeing how matters were going, Art began presently to sally 
out of his fastnesses and take the initiative. He had only 3,000 
men with him, mostly extremely ragged ones, but then he was at 
home, and that, in such warfare as this, is an advantage which 
outweighs nearly all others. As the army moved he waylaid the 
stragglers, much as the Russians waylaid the French after Moscow, 
and cut them off by the score. One night he gained a more con- 
siderable advantage. Four hundred archers had been posted, for some 
reason, a mile from the main force. Upon these Art fell silently at 
early dawn, and though his own men were actually fewer in number, 
such was the confusion and the intricacy of the forest that only » 
few of the English escaped, and rushed bleeding and panic-stricken 
to the main camp to tell the news, 

Out, upon hearing of it, came King Richard himself from his 
tent, clad in a gorgeous loose surcoat, embroidered all over with 
golden ears of wheat; and when he heard of what had happened, 
and when, going to the place, he found not a trace of Art, but saw 
all his own poor men lying one upon the other, and dead as so many 
sheep in a shambles, then he broke out into the most unkingly 
cursing, and vowed that if ever he caught that pernicious traitor,. 
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there should not be a town in Ireland—no, nor in England either— 
but should have a piece of him to decorate its gates withal. 

His cursing, however, mended nothing, and, as for his unhappy 
soldiers, they were by this time beginning to die off like flies from 
want of proper food, and from cold and damp and dysentery, and 
those who did not die were so weakened that they fell all the easier 
prey to Art’s young men, who lay in wait for them in every direction 
in the forest, and cut off all they could find, especially the sentries, 
so that when in the morning they had to be relieved, lo! there was 
found to be no occasion to relieve them, for they lay perfectly still 
and quiet, and would never feel any more cold, or hunger, or fatigue, 
or curse the Irish service ever again in their lives. 

Picture to yourself that huge heterogeneous host, such as always 
in those days accompanied a king on his travels! Not soldiers only, 
by any means, but also courtiers and secretaries, churchmen and 
politicians, suitors, dicers, hucksters, singers, barbers, stray women, 
odds and ends of every kind, all gathered together in such a place 
and under such circumstances! Six mortal weeks they stayed in 
those weary Wexford woods: rained upon, blown upon; never having 
a chance of striking an open blow at their foes; with hardly any food ; 
without, it is needless to say, the ghost of a commissariat, or any 
arrangement as to sleeping quarters. Richard himself had his tent, 
but for the rest they might lie as they could. Sometimesa cry would 
be raised at dead of night that Art was uponthem. Then you might 
have seen a wild scurrying, and heard a clatter of armour, as out 
of holes and corners of the earth, or the hollow places of trees, grim, 
warlike figures, might have been seen to rise, and swords be buckled 
on with stiff fingers, and many curses in many tongues rise to the dull 
grey Irish sky overhead ! 

Even when no night surprises occurred matters were rather worse. 
Art might relax, but the weather never relaxed. Never in the 
memory of man had there been such a season! The whole camp 
was one vast swamp. The horses had only green oats to eat; their 
riders, less happy, not as much. Rations, already short, were daily 
growing shorter ; the provision ships, which had formed part of the 
fleet, had sailed away, no one knew whither, and knightly men fought 
one another for scraps which two little months earlier their own dogs 
would have rejected. 

From bad matters grew to worse. Provisions of all sorts were 
nearly at an end and no fresh ones procurable. The country round 
seemed to be a desert, and famine in its worst forms was staring 
everyone in the face. At last in despair the order was given to make 
for the coast. The point to be attained was Arklow, and at first the 
army moved thither with some appearance of order. Famine, how- 
ever, is a sad corruptor of discipline. The soldiers broke line ; 
straggled away whenever a chance of food, the remotest hope of 
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plunder, a hint of a hen-roost, nay of a few handfuls of bilberries or 
bearberries presented itself. By the time the village was reached 
the king’s great army had become a mere mob—hungry, fierce, 
miserable, disorganised. Pell-mell they rushed into it, and proceeded 
to ransack it to the uttermost. But its resources were easily exhausted. 
Butchers’ or bakers’ shops, as may be guessed, there were none; 
the cattle had all been long since driven away; the few inhabitants 
left stared helplessly, or fell grovelling upon their knees in terror 
before their depredators. 

Suddenly a cry arose that the provision ships had been seen 
sailing round Grenore Head! Like an avalanche the hungry host 
poured out of the village, and proceeded to discharge itself over the 
sand-hills to the sea. There, sure enough, were the ships, but alas! 
the wind was contrary, and it seemed doubtful whether they would 
be able to make the shore, even if they realised the imminence of 
the need, which in all probability they did not. The excitement 
grew desperate. Fires were lighted on the heights; signals of dis- 
tress shown; men ran wildly to and fro, scarce knowing what they 
did. Others—past this stage—lay down in all directions, staring 
with haggard eyes upon the ships; the sands were strewn with them; 
helpless as so many shipwrecked sailors, and dying with the provisions 
they needed full in sight. Many did actually so die, and had eventu- 
ally to be buried in the sand-hills, while the king fumed and fumed, 
and the vessels tacked in the offing, and the wind blew capriciously 
here and there and sent great circling flurries round and round in the 
air to fill those starving mouths. 

At last Richard’s pride broke down. While the ships still hung 
doubtfully in the bay he sent to demand a parley with Art. If that 
contumacious rebel could only be induced to come to terms, the 
strain of the situation would at once be relaxed. Cattle would be 
obtainable; his starving army could be fed; he himself would be 
able to fall back upon Dublin; this horrible state of affairs which 
was so severely trying to his nerves and temper would be over, and 
everything might then still go as it ought to go. 

Probably Art knew all this at least as well as Richard himself, 
for his terms rose steadily. He consented to hold a parley with 
the Earl of Gloucester, but his tone was the tone of an equal and 
not of a repentant rebel. He would make peace, he said, with the 
king, but it must be a peace without reservation. All that he had 
seized upon he was to keep; the disputed lands in Kildare, which 
he claimed in right of his wife, were to be handed over to him; the 
O’Briens, his allies, were not to be molested ; his own title of King 
of Leinster was to be formally recognised. Richard swore by St. 
Edward that he would remain in Ireland all the days of his life 
rather than yield to such terms, and ordered Gloucester to return at 
once to Art, and command him to appear before him in Dublin, 
whither he was now bent upon going, come what would. 
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Gloucester, however, avoided doing anything of the sort, doubt- 
ing probably the wisdom of the proceeding, but sent instead a 
humbler messenger, whose throat, if Art cut it, would be of much 
less consequence. This second messenger found that redoubtable 
rebel feasting high in the open air in the middle of the forest, like 
an Irish Robin Hood, with all his clan about him. To him he 
delivered the king’s message, Art the while sitting cross-legged, his 
feet tucked tailor-fashion under him, his private chaplain upon one 
side and his harper upon the other, as may be seen in the illu- 
minations of the day. 

Then, when the interpreter had finished expounding the king’s 
message, Art smiled scornfully— 

‘Bid your lord,’ said he, ‘command his own kerns, and not 
meddle with me. If he wanted me in Dublin why did he not bring 
me while he was here? Six weeks had he to do it in, yet here I, 
Art, still sit. Tell him, too, that the air of Wexford agreeth not 
well, methinks, with his young men, for they were very fresh, hale, 
and lusty of aspect when they came to it, whereas they lie now for 
the most part green, sad, and very mouldy under our feet !’ 

‘Wurrah! wurrah! True! true! Hurrah for Art Mac- 
Murrough!’ shouted the clansmen, delightedly. 

‘ Tell him too,’ pursued Art, warming under the breath of that 
popular applause, ‘ that I have eaten before of his meat and drank 
of his cup, and that though the flavour of both of them was strong 
and good, yet I liked not the after-taste of the same. Tell him that 
Lord of Leinster, I, Art MacMurrough, was born, and that Lord of 
Leinster, I, Art, intend to die, and that *t were well for him could 
he say the same of that kingdom of his yonder beyond the wave, 
Say, too’—here he suddenly set his teeth like a wolf, all the 
hereditary savage within him alive and menacing—‘ that I spare 
you because I require you to yelp your errand into his ear, but that 
the next messenger he sends to me will travel back to Dublin with- 
out eyes to find the way, hands to grope along the paths, or a tongue 
with which to insult the MacMurrough. I, Art, the son of Art, 
have spoken !’ 

Then that messenger returned with his teeth chattering woefully, 
and his knees knocking one against the other, for the looks of Art 
were worse even than his words, and having, by the help of all the 
saints, got alive to Dublin, he told what had been said to him to the 
king. 

‘ By the eyes of God,’ exclaimed Richard, ‘ this fellow’s insolence 
exceedeth belief. As I am a king I will yet cut down that wood of 
his, and will hang him up for a mawkin upon the last bough of the 
same!’ and he looked for the moment like a Plantagenet as he 
said it. 

It was not to be, however, for worse things than even Art’s scoffs 
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were at that moment hanging over his head, and only a week later, 
upon the Sunday morning as he was coming out of mass, there met 
him Bagot and two other messengers from the Duke of York, to say 
that his cousin, Henry of Hereford, had landed at Ravensburg, and 
that the whole of England were gathering to him as one man. 

Richard’s usually ruddy face grew suddenly grey, we are told, at 
the news; but confident still in his own charm, and in that 
divinity which hedges kings, he yet delayed and delayed. God, he 
told those who urged him to set off at once, would assuredly fight 
for his Richard, and England, he felt privately convinced, would 
never have the heart to turn her back upon one whom she had 
certainly once cared for. Here, however, as we are aware, he 
deceived himself. ‘ Alack for woe, that any harm should stain so fair 
a show!’ Richard’s England had had quite enough of him, and 
preferred for the moment some one who would at least show her a 
little variety in the way of bad government. So, having delayed just 
long enough to make his cause absolutely hopeless, he did at last 
return to meet the fate which was in store for him. But as for Art 
Kavanagh, he remained behind at home in Wexford, and ruled over 
his own land, as he had predicted, until his death. 


Emity LAWLESS, 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


Sunday, January 28, 1855. 


I dined with Edward Ellice and met Lord Leicester, Lord Yar- 
borough, and General Ellice. Ellice believes, and rather wishes, that 
the Ministry may be defeated to-morrow. But, I said, will it be 
possible to carry on the war with such a committee sitting? Of 
course not, he answered ; Roebuck’s motion is merely a vote of want 
of confidence disguised. On Tuesday, the Ministry will resign, and 
the order for the committee will be discharged. This, I said, is one 
of the few cases in which the Queen can choose her ministers. 


1 Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry was formed in December 1852. It was a coalition 
between the Peelites, the Whigs, and the Radicals, represented by Sir W. Molesworth. 
Lord J. Russell entered the Cabinet against his own will and judgment, and upon 
terms which were indistinctly understood by himself and Lord Aberdeen. Lord John 
agreed to accept the Foreign Office, and to vacate it at his own convenience in favour 
of Lord Clarendon, continuing to lead the House of. Commons and to sit in the Cabinet 
without office. But he also believed, it appears, that Lord Aberdeen would ultimately 
resign the Premiership in his favour, and that, in the interval, he would exercise a 
general superintendence over all departments. The new Ministry were pledged to 
introduce a Reform Bill. 

At the end of 1853, the long peace of thirty-eight years terminated. Disputes 
arose between Russia and Turkey respecting the custody of the Holy Places, and the 
protectorate which Russia claimed over the Christian subjects of the Porte. On the 
2nd and 3rd of July 1853, the Russians crossed the Pruth, and occupied the Danubian 
Principalities, which by the Treaty of Balta Liman (1849) were to be evacuated by the 
forces both of the Czar and the Sultan, and not to be entered by either except for the 
repression of internal disturbances. Two courses were open to England. The 
Ministry might have informed Turkey that England could render her no assistance, 
or warned Russia that, in case of war, England would stand by Turkey. Either 
course might have secured peace. Lord Aberdeen wished to take the first course; 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston advocated the second. Halting between 
two opinions the country drifted into war with Russia, which was definitely announced 
to the House by a Royal message on the 27th of March, 1854. 

Other divergences of opinion, especially with regard to the Reform Bill, increased 
the irresolution of the Government, and throughout the year 1854 Lord John Russell 
repeatedly threatened to resign, and as often was persuaded by his colleagues to 
withdraw his resignation. Meanwhile the country became profoundly dissatisfied with 
the want of energy and foresight which was shown both in Downing Street and the 
Crimea. Parliament met on the 23rd of January 1855, and Mr. Roebuck gave notice 
of a motion demanding a formal inquiry into the whole administration of thewar. On 
the same day Lord John Russell, without announcing his intention to his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, resigned his office rather than attempt the defence of the Government. 

It is to this crisis that the following notes of conversations, held by Mr. Nassau 
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Certainly, answered Eilice, the country will support, for a time, any 
post or log whom she allows to call himself Premier. If she sends 
for Lord Derby, he will have a working majority ; so will Palmerston, 
so will Clarendon, so perhaps would the best of them, Grey. What 
do you expect ? Iasked. I think, he answered, that she will send 
for Palmerston. He must lead the House, and cannot do so if he is 
Minister of War ; no man could endure the double labour. I do not 
think that Lord John can return. He has too deeply disgusted his 
friends by deserting them in the moment of danger, or rather of 
defeat. Of course the Duke of Newcastle goes; perhaps Lord Lans- 
downe may be persuaded to remain. 

The two peers, Whigs as they are, were anxious for the defeat of 
the Ministry. Don’t be uneasy, said Ellice, they will be beaten by 


two to one. 
Monday, January 29. 


I breakfasted with Lord Lansdowne. He asked me what was the 
impression produced by Lord John’s resignation. 

I said that it was universally disapproved ; that it was compared 
to a resignation by Lord Raglan the day before the battle of the 
Alma. 

It came upon us, said Lord Lansdowne, like a thunder-clap in 
fair weather. No one thought it possible. I perhaps had a right to 
be the most surprised, for when the War Department was created, I 
was anxious to put Palmerston there instead of the Duke of New- 
castle, and was overruled by Lord John and Lord Aberdeen. When 
the head of the Whigs and the head of the Peelites united in pre- 
ferring the Duke, I did not think that I could decently persist. 


Senior with some of the leading men of the day, mainly refer. They represent the 
educated public opinion of 1854-5, and illustrate, with the freshness of contemporary 
criticism, the conduct of the last great European war in which this country was 
engaged. 

A list of the Cabinets of Jan. and Feb. 1855 is given below, for convenience of 
reference. 

THE CABINET Jan. 1855 Feb. 16 1855 Feb. 22 1855 

Treasury . . . « + + EarlofAberdeen Viscount Palmerston do. 
Lord Chancellor. . . . Lord Cranworth do. do. 
Exchequer... . . . W.E. Gladstone do. Sir G. C. Lewis 
President of Council . . Lord J. Russell Earl Granville do. 
Lord Privy Seal. . . . Duke of Argyll do. do. 
Home Secretary . . - Viscount Palmerston Sir G. Grey do. 
Foreign Secretary . . . Earl of Clarendon do. do. 
Colonial Secretary . . . Sir George Grey Hon. 8. Herbert Lord J. Russell 
Admiralty. . .. . . Sir Jas. Graham do. Sir Chas. Wood 
Board of Control . . . Sir Chas. Wood do. R. Vernon Smith. 
Board of Works. . . . Sir Wm. Molesworth do. do. 
Duchy of Lancaster. . . Earl Granville — Earl of Harrowby 
Postmaster-General. . . — _ Viscount Canning 
Secretary at War . . . Hon. Sidney Herbert — wie 
Secretary of State for War Duke of Newcastle Lord Panmure do. 
Without Office . . . . Marquis of Lansdowne do. do. 
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Lord Lansdowne surprised me by his expectation that the Queen 
would send for Lord Derby, and that a Derby cabinet was possible. 
Lords Ellenborough and Malmesbury, he said, are his great difficulties. 
Disraeli is ready to accept whatever may be offered to him, but 
Ellenborough demands the War Department, and Malmesbury will 
claim the Foreign Office. Malmesbury might perhaps be satisfied if 
he were sent to Paris and Lord Cowley removed to Downing Street, 
but we could ill afford to lose Cowley in Paris. Nor could we well 
spare Clarendon here. His management of our foreign affairs appears 
to me to have been as nearly perfect as an administration—which, of 
course, is often only a choice of dangers—can be. If the Queen wished 
to punish Lord John, she should send for him as the destroyer of the 
present Cabinet, and offer him carte blanche to form a new one. 

What do you hear said, he added, of the Duke of Newcastle ? 

I hear, I answered, that he is perfectly honest and very laborious, 
but very slow, and very indecisive, as a man anxious to do what is 
right, but without knowledge of principles, or fertility of resources, 
always must be. The worst fault imputed to him is an affinity for 
fools, such that if he were dipped into a crowd, he would come out 
richly encrusted with all the folly that came in contact with him. 
Whether that be owing to his preferring fools to men of sense, or to 
his inability to distinguish between them, and the excess in the 
world of folly over intelligence, my informants do not venture to 
decide. The consequence, I am told, is that all the departments 
which he has anything to do with, are full of incapacity. As there 
is nothing that an incapable man dreads like responsibility, all his 
officials try to escape it by tossing the duty of deciding, and even 
the duty of giving an answer, from one department, or from one 
branch of a department, to another. 

In the Cabinet, said Lord Lansdowne, the Duke always appeared 
to be very diligent, and perfectly frank, always ready to state fully 
what he was doing, and why he was doing it. The worst managed 
department, I am told, is the Ordnance. Lord Raglan, the master- 
general, is absent, so is Burgoyne, the lieutenant-general, and the 
business is managed by old officers, men of prejudices and routine, 
who stop everything. Bitter complaints, too, are made of the Medical 
Department. 

Is it true, I asked, that Palmerston was objected to for the War 
Department, lest Austria should be offended ? 

I do not believe it, said Lord Lansdowne. Austria must be as 
anxious as we are for our rapid success, and for the man that gives 
us the best chance of it. But years have told even on Palmer- 
ston. He dined with me yesterday, and I never saw a man so ferrassé. 
One thing iscertain. He cannot be war-minister and lead the House. 

I should like, I said, to see the House led by Sidney Herbert. 

So should I, said Lord Lansdowne. He is a man of the world, 
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he is conciliatory, he is an excellent speaker, he is very honest, his 
heart is in his duties. He has not Gladstone’s genius, and who has? 
but he is a much better manager of men. 

I wish, I said, that we could put our army under Canrobert. 

I wish we could, said Lord Lansdowne. The forces would be 
much better distributed. Up to the present time, the attack has 
been divided between the two armies, and we have had much more 
than our share, considering the disproportion of our numbers. If the 
army were considered as one, and one general were responsible, the 
fatigue would be more equitably shared. And I have no doubt that 
the French would put their fleet under our Admiral. 

Iam inclined, I said, to believe that, in the present state of opinion, 
such a change is possible. Lord Raglan is not trusted here, and I 
do not believe that he is trusted in the Crimea. I am told that he 
spends a couple of hours at dinner, and is immersed in family law 
business of his own, and as trustee for his nephew, the Duke of Beau- 
fort. Everybody is prepared for something new, or rather anxious 
and eager for something new. And certainly an English army, com- 
manded by a Frenchman, would satisfy the most voracious appetite 
for novelty. 

You complain, said Lord Lansdowne, as everyone else does, of 
our bad military appointments, but where are the good men to be 
found? An old friend of mine, a retired military man, wrote to me 
from the country, to complain of our inefficient generals and military 
administrators. I called on him when he came to town with the 
army list in my hand, and we went over all the names ; after a couple 
of hours, we found only two men on whom we could rely: one of 
them, MacMurdo, has since been employed. Of course I do not mean 
to say, nor do I believe, that many more might not have been dis- 
covered, but those two were all whom our joint knowledge of military 
men enabled us to select. 


Tuesday, January 30. 


Frederic Elliot called on us. He had just come from Lord 
John. Lord John defends himself for not having made more public 
among his colleagues his objection to the Duke, by saying that, 
having urged it in the proper quarter, to Lord Aberdeen, he thought 
that he had done enough: that to mention it to the other members 
of the cabinet would have been a sort of cabal. ‘I might,’ said Lord 
John, ‘have resolved to fight the battle on Thursday ; I might have 
told the proper lies and used the proper sophistry, and have gone out 
on Friday, after having been beaten, with the grace of fidelity. But 
what would have been my situation if we were not beaten ?—if we 
had had on Friday, as we had six weeks ago, a majority of thirty- 
nine? Ought I tohave remained a member of a Government which 
rannot, or will not, conduct well the war? And how could I quit 
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it after having successfully defended it? What would have been 
the contrast between my defence of the Duke on Thursday, and my 
defence of myself on Friday? I ought, perhaps, to have gone 
sooner, but I could not stay longer.’ 

What I complain of, said Elliot, is that we abuse the traitor, 
while we delight in the treason. Everyone breathes more freely since 
Tuesday ; everyone feels that the first step out of the path that was 
leading to ruin has been taken; we all admit that Lord John has 
rendered an immense public service, and we all cry out against 
him. I confess that he ought to have resigned in November. But 
the kindness of his nature made him put off, and put off, a separation 
from the friends of his whole life. He hoped that things might 
mend, that it might be possible for the party to retreat with less 
dishonour. I do not say that these excuses are sufficient. I ac- 
knowledge that they are not, but I wish the blame which he deserves 
to be properly assessed. I wish him to be reproached, not for resign- 
ing on January 24, which was a great and meritorious act, but for 
remaining in office after November 16, which was a weak and mis- 
chievous act. 

Lord John’s silence, he continued, is pushed to an excess rare 
among public men. I am inclined to think that he distrusts his 
own powers of resisting persuasion, and therefore will not take 
counsel with anyone, except his wife and his relations. This gives 
to all that he does an appearance of precipitation even when he is 
right. Then he judges men in gross much better than he does men 
in detail. Ido not trust his opinion as to A. or B., but he has an 
instinctive prescience as to what will be the feeling and the conduct 
of the House of Commons. 

His ignorance of men in detail, I said, probably arises from his 
not mixing with them. How can a man, who talks to no one but 
his wife and his sisters, and his brother, and brothers-in-law, and his 
cousins, know where to find good men, or indeed know good men 
when he stumbles on them? I admit that he knows instinctively 
the temper of the House of Commons, but he cannot know that of 
the country, or he would not make such enormous blunders. He 
would not have written his Durham letter, or introduced his Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, or his detestable 51, Franchise Reform Bill. 

We laugh at that reform now, said Elliot, and I have no doubt 
that its immediate effects would have been mischievous; but do we 
know what may be in store for us? Do we know that it was not a 
Sybil’s book? The country is now calm and prosperous. The war is 
felt only in the income-tax; the high prices please our farmers and 
landlords, and are met by good wages and ample employment. Yet 
there is a growing discontent with our institutions. We are tired of 
our ducal ministers, and of Lord Raglan and his noble incompetents. 
How will it be if we have a panic, or a scarcity? I do not foresee a 
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revolution of the earthquake kind, a revolution that shall ruin the 
public creditor, exile the aristocracy, and pull down Holland House ; 
but I foresee some great change. I do not think that the present 
system can last twenty years. It may explode in five, or in one. 

In the evening I went to the House of Lords, to hear Lord Grey’s 
admirable speech on military reform. When the debate was over 
Lord Aberdeen came to me before the throne. I told him that I 
had just left Tenby, and that my brother-in-law, to whom he gave the 
living a few mouths ago, was justifying his selection. 

It was lucky, said Lord Aberdeen, that the vacancy occurred when 
it did. To-morrow would have been too late. 

No one doubts that the ministry would be beaten in the Com- 
mons by an immense majority, and that Lord Lansdowne will be 
sent for. 

The defeat of the Government has been more signal than was 
expected. The majority against them is more than two to one. As 
Lord Lansdowne (and he alone) expected, Lord Derby has been sent 
for, but no one expects him to form a Government. 


Friday, February 2. 

I have been confined all day by an attack of bronchitis. Elliot 
called on me. He had been sitting with Lady John, who told him 
that everybody approved of Lord John’s conduct. On examination it 
appeared that all the world consists of herself, Fr. Romilly, and Lord 
Melgund. He is in bad spirits. 

What alarms me, he said, is not merely the loss of an army ; it is 
not merely the loss of our military character, great as these calami- 
ties are; it is the apparent revelation that our system of government 
is‘worn out. When the Duke of Wellington, at the time of the 
Reform Bill, asked how the king’s government would be carried on, 
he saw the amount of danger, but not the kind. The reformed 
House, so far as its mere votes go, is as good an instrument as the 
old one was—indeed much better. It hasdone more good in twenty 
years than its predecessors did in fifty. Our difficulty is, not to get 
a majority, but to get a ministry. Under the old system politics was 
a profession. Young men were taken up by patrons of boroughs and 
brought early into public life. 

Now, there are not ten seats, perhaps not five, into which a public- 
spirited patron can put a promising young friend. Even our great 
families, though they can return their sons and nephews, cannot re- 
turn a stranger. Lord Lansdowne can put Lord Shelburne in for 
Calne, but cannot put in a man unconnected with his family, even if 
he were such a man as Macaulay was when he returned him thirty 
years ago. With the exception of these sons and nephews, our mem- 
bers are middle-aged gentlemen, great landowners, or manufacturers, 
or the people who have banking-houses in a borough, or villas, with 
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little parks and clipped hedges, near one, and who have not taken to 
politics, except parish politics, till they were forty or fifty. I spent 
some time in one of the new manufacturing boroughs in the autumn. 
‘The man whom we like for a member,’ they said, ‘is somebody who 
lives with us, or near us—-who can take the chair at our meetings, 
tell us the London gossip, and hear from us what we think of public 
affairs. We don’t want a man who is too busy to come among us, 
and thinks our internal affairs a bore, and our political opinions too 
idle.’ 
~ What statesmen can be made of members such as these? What 
public men has the Reform Bill given us? Bright, Baines, Cobden 
and Hawes—two of them fit for the second places, and two fit for no 
place. The youngest men in the late ministry were in Parliament 
before the Reform Bill, and they have no successors, The great 
families and their sons and nephews afford too narrow a field of selec- 
tion, and there are no others who have taken to political life. 

France, I said, under Louis the Eighteenth and Louis Philippe 
was equally without professional politicians, and yet she obtained dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

France, he answered, was governed by men of letters. Journalists, 
historians, and professors were gradually promoted to be ministers and 
ambassadors. We may have todothe same in England. If our con- 
stituencies are to choose for themselves—if we had rather have the 
member for Calne named by the grocers and butchers of Calne than 
by Lord Lansdowne, they must choose either their neighbours, or men 
old enough to have already established their reputations. Literary 
reputation is more diffused in the country than political reputation, 
and no literary fame is so wide as that of a writer of narrative. 
Dickens and Thackeray and Macaulay and Bulwer, or the men who 
then will fill their literary places, may perhaps, twenty years hence, 
occupy the treasury bench; but we are not ripe for that yet. In the 
meantime we are trying over and over the same little knots of ancient 
gentlemen, and finding them yet more feeble and more quarrelsome 
every day. 

If I were Minister, I would try something new. If we must lose 
Sir J. Graham, I would put Sir Baldwin Walker, or any other good 
naval man, at the Admiralty, and if he were a parvenu so much the 
better. The aristocrats have been tried long enoughin vain. I would 
recall Lord Raglan, and put Sir Colin Campbell or Canrobert in his 
place. 


Sunday, February 4. 


I am still confined to the house, and hear only what my visitors 
tell me. 
The news of to-day is that Lord Lansdowne’s negotiations having 


failed, the Queen sent for Lord John, and that he is still charged 
Dp 2 
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with the commission. It is said that Herbert and Gladstone refused 
to join him—that Palmerston is ready to serve, but fears the fatigue 
and responsibility of the War Department. 

As to the secession, Elliot said, of Herbert and Gladstone, it is a 
great blow to the future Government and a prodigious accession to 
the Tories. But I am not sure that it is a loss to the country. If 
Gladstone had remained he could only have made a loan and raised 
the income-tax to ten per cent. The new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can do that as well as he could. And we may find a 
Secretary of War as good as Sidney Herbert, or we may abolish the 
office by merging itinthe Department. We have been trying, with- 
out great success, a strong Ministry and a weak Opposition. Now 
we shall havea strong Opposition. Perhaps if we had had one sooner, 
we might have escaped some of our present disasters. 

Will Gladstone, I said, oust Disraeli? Will he be able, as soon 
as he crosses the floor of the House, to assume the command of his 
old enemies ? 

Not immediately, said Elliot. He will at first take a neutral 
position. He will protect the Government, but from time to time 
candidly admit its shortcomings, and gradually, from damaging them 
by his support, will slide into damaging them by his attacks, until 
Dizzy is deposed and Herbert and Gladstone and Cardwell become 
the leaders of the Opposition without anybody’s knowing how it was 
done. 

Dizzy, I said, will scarcely submit to be so blandly absorbed. If 
the Tories throw him off he will return to his early love, the 
Radicals. 

He may try it, said Elliot, but he will fail. They will not accept 
him. He is purely a rhetorician, and a rhetorician powerful only in 
attack. He wants knowledge, he wants the habits of patient in- 
vestigation by which it is to be acquired; he wants sincerity, he 
wants public spirit, he wants tact, he wants birth, he wants fortune, 
he wants, in short, nine out of ten of the qualities that fit a man to 
lead a party. Nothing but the penury of talent among the Tories 
after the secession of the Peelites gave him importance. If the 
Peelites rejoin their old associates, he is lost. 

Henry Bowyer dined with us. 

I do not understand, he said, this general wish, that Lord John 
may not be minister. He may have behaved ill to his colleagues, 
he may have intrigued against Lord Aberdeen, he may have let the 
Duke go on until he became intolerable to the country, and have then 
seized this opportunity to stab the ministry through him, and to 
escape himself by turning a sort of king’s evidence, but what has 
the public to do with all this? ‘They say that he ought to have 
retired before. But so ought they all. If you defend them by say- 
ing that they did not perceive the Duke’s incapacity, that is to save 
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their honesty at the expense of their intelligence. If they did 
perceive it, they acted much worse than he, for they did not retire 
till they were kicked out. Lord John has clearly shown more sense, 
or more patriotism, than any of his colleagues. If the world is 
ready to take Palmerston or Clarendon, why object to him? 

As representing the public, all that I wish is, to have the war 
vigorously carried on. I care nothing about the squabbles in the 
Cabinet. I want the man who can and will fight. Lord John has 
shown the most willingness to do so. I hope that he also possesses 
ability. 

It is true that he has not shown it as war minister, but neither 
has Lord Palmerston, nor indeed anyone else, except perhaps Lord 
Grey. 


Monday, February 5. 


We went to the House of Lords to hear Lord Lyndhurst’s motion, 
but, as I expected, it was put off. 

I went to the Commons, where I found that Lord John had 
finished his answer to the Duke of Newcastle, and that Gladstone 
was replying to Lord John. I was told that Lord John’s speech was 
well received, particularly the passage in which he complained that 
Lord Aberdeen, knowing that the Duke had virtually resigned, had 
accepted his (Lord John’s) resignation, without further explanation, 
without telling him that the Duke’s war-ministry, the ground of his 
resignation, was over. 

Gladstone’s reply was heard coldly, and when he said that Lord 
Aberdeen could not communicate to Lord John the Duke’s intention 
to resign, because it was only an intention, which he might have re- 
voked, much disapprobation was expressed on each side of the House. 

All sorts of reports are current: one that Palmerston has failed ; 
another that Lord John is to be in his cabinet, and that Gladstone 


will not sit with him ; another that Lord John refuses to serve under ° 


Lord Palmerston, either as having been premier himself, or from a 
feeling that his present unpopularity would communicate itself to 
his associate. 

Many persons think Gladstone indispensable. Any other Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, they say, would be torn to bits by him. 

There is a general impression that this discussion is discreditable 
to aristocratic institutions; that the Cabinet seem to think much 
more of their duty to each other than to the country; that the 
Duke was made war-minister on a point of etiquette, merely because 
he held an office which was called War and the Colonies ; that Lord 
Aberdeen kept him because he was doing his best, and to remove 
him would hurt his feelings; that Lord John did not press his re- 
moval, because it would give pain to Lord Aberdeen, and because 
he, as the head of the Whig section in the coalition, was not the fit 
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person to turn out his Peelite associates ; that the rest of the Cabinet 
shut their eyes to the Duke’s incompetency because they did not 
wish to break up the Government. In short, that the only things 
left unconsidered were the safety of the army and the safety of the 
country. 

I hear that the Duke has long been dissatisfied with Lord Raglan, 
but that, with the characteristic politeness of an aristocratic minister, 
instead of recalling or reproving him, he has administered only kind 
notes of advice. 


Wednesday, February 7. 


Dr. Jeune, the master of Pembroke, breakfasted with us. He is 
in attendance on the Oxford Commission. 

Jeune told me that he had been with Potter, who, with his 
partner, Price, of Gloucester, had supplied the wooden houses for the 
Crimea. Potter told him that, for three weeks after he had made 
his proposal to the Duke of Newcastle, he got no answer. That he 
wrote to ask what was to be done, and was told that the paper had 
been mislaid, and that they wished for acopy of it. That at length, 
the War Department having, after great delay, resolved to have them, 
they were made and sent by rail toSouthampton. But that the con- 
tract entered into by the Ordnance ended when they reached the 
railway terminus. That, after some delay, another contract was 
entered into for putting them on board of steamers, but that this 
contract merely heaped them on the deck. That a further contract, 
and a further delay, was necessary to get them down into the hold: 
and he does not believe that at this instant they have got beyond 
Balaklava. Louis Napoleon sent for Potter to Saint-Cloud to consult 
about their being supplied tothe French army. In a couple of hours 
the whole matter was arranged between Louis Napoleon and himself. 
The question then was how soon the execution of it could be begun. 
This was satisfactory. A letter could not get to Gloucester before Mon- 
day. Louis Napoleon rang for a courier, gave him fifteen napoleons, 
and ordered him to be in Gloucester in twenty-four hours. Potter 
proposed to go to his hotel, write out the contract and specification, 
and return with them. Louis Napoleon said no, they must be written 
out immediately; that he was going out for a couple of hours, and 
hoped on his return to find all ready. Potter was thus left two hours 
alone in Louis Napoleon’s cabinet, with all his private papers about. 
The contract, &c., was ready in two hours, was in Gloucester on Sun- 
day, and the workmen were employed in executing it by six o’clock 
on Monday morning. 


Thursday, February 8. 


Herbet, the French consul, and Sir Edward Colebrooke dined with 
us. Sir E. Colebrooke saw the battle of the Alma from the tops of the 
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‘Agamemnon,’ and remained in the Crimea till after the battle of 
Balaklava. 

I asked him about Lord Raglan. 

He is gentleman-like, said Colebrooke, and brave, but seems to 
want the power of locomotion. No one ever saw his horse out of a 
walk. Lyons, who went out with him on a reconnaissance, came back, 
after having had to walk his horse for five hours, numbed with cold. 

What were the criticisms, I asked, in the camp, as to the battle of 
the Alma? I cannot answer, he replied, as to the camp, but to us in 
the ‘Agamemnon’ it seemed that he charged toosoon. When we saw 
the Zouaves in possession of the heights on the right, we supposed 
that the Russians, taken in flank, would be easily driven off, but 
Lord Raglan charged before the French could come to his assistance. 
What do they say, I asked, about the charge at Balaklava? They 
say, he answered, that Lord Raglan, who was two miles from the 
spot, ought not to have given an order which did not obviously allow 
the officer, who was to execute it, a discretion. He ought to have 
known that during the ten minutes which it took Captain Nolan to 
bear the order, things might be altogether altered. 

Is it true, I asked, that Lord Raglan is invisible? Quite true, 
he said; I have heard of men who were seven or eight weeks in the 
camp without seeing him. To move seems to give him pain. 

Our first great blunder, he continued, was commencing the siege 
with insufficient forces. Our second was turning our whole force on 
the attack before we had fortified our position and made our road. 
It is true that we had not men enough to do both, but if the attack 
had been delayed till we had secured our communications with our 
base of operations, we should not have been forced to suspend it for 
want of ammunition, or have seen our men die by thousands for want 
of proper food, clothing, and shelter. 

Our third error was dividing the attack into two halves, and taking 
one for ourselves. This may have been right at first, when the 
numbers in each army were about equal, but when the French were 
doubled and trebled by their reinforcements, and we were reduced 
to one half by disease, the disproportion in the tasks allotted to the 
armies respectively became enormous. The greater part of our loss 
is to be attributed to this. We have not half enough men for the 
trenches alone, leaving, as to a great degree we do leave, all our other 
duties unperformed. 


Saturday, February 10. 


Still confined. Lord Lansdowne called on me on his way to the 
cabinet. We talked of the difficulties of the Government. One is 
the inquiry. It is impossible to carry it on without showing up our 
allies in blue-books, the mere idea of which has seriously alarmed 
the French, and yet the House is pledged to it. Some means of 
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escaping from the pledge must be afforded. Perhaps a commission 
which need not report till the war is over. Another difficulty is 
Lord Raglan. That he has done ill in some respects, and not so 
well as he ought to have done in others, said Lord Lansdowne, is 
certain. On the other hand, he has shown great military qualities, 
and—what, without showing great qualities, shows rare ones—he has 
lived on good terms with the French. Where can we find a man of 
military and administrative genius, and also of conciliatory temper 
and manners? Sir Colin Campbell may have the former merit, but 
he has not the latter. I hear that he is hot-tempered, almost to 
violence. What would be the consequences of a quarrel between 
him and Canrobert? To put the whole allied army under one 
commander would, of course, be the right thing if it could be done. 
But there would be an outcry against it, perhaps irresistible, and if 
a calamity followed it would produce a storm which no one could 
stand. I believe that we must keep Lord Raglan, requiring a 
complete change in his staff, and sending out the best man that we 
can find to be at its head. I am told that there is a very good man, 
a major-general in India, under forty. He is to be sent for, but it 
will take time. 

What would Lord Derby, I asked, have done with Lord Raglan? 

Recalled him, answered Lord Lansdowne. Ellenborough is 
furious against him, and is rash enough for anything. 

Another difficulty, continued Lord Lansdowne, is Layard. We 
are very anxious to have him, but the prejudice against him is 
strong and general. I had to defend him the other day to the 
Queen. She is the soul of honour and sensitive, to a degree un- 
usual even among sensitive persons, to any breach of it. 


Nassau W. SEnIorR. 


(To be concluded.) 











A POMPEII 
FOR THE TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY. 


WE live in an age of archzological research ; and there never was a 
time when so much industry and genius were given to restore for 
the men of to-day the exact life of our ancestors in the past. All 
ages, all races, all corners of the planet have been ransacked to yield 
up their buried memorials of distant times. Rome, Pompeii, Athens, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Assyria, India, Mexico, have rewarded the learned 
digger with priceless relics. The Rosetta stone, the Behistun rock, 
have revealed entire epochs of civilisation to our delighted eyes. We 
have a passion for looking backwards—and it is one of our most worthy 
and most useful pursuits. There is one age, however, for which our 
archeological zeal does nothing. We are absorbed in thinking about 
our ancestors: why do we not give a thought to our descendants? 
Should we not provide something for posterity ? Let us, once in a way, 
take to looking forwards ; and, with all our archeological experience 
and all the resources of science, deliberately prepare a Pompeii, a 
Karnak, a Hissarlik, for the students of the twenty-ninth century. 
Every student of history knows that the vast superiority we 
possess to-day over the age of Shakespeare and Bacon in our accurate 
understanding of the past is due to the antiquarian research and the 
marvellous discoveries of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
The unearthing of Pompeii, of the Forum, the Acropolis, of Budrun, 
the tombs along the Nile, and the palaces of Nineveh, the decipher- 
ing of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, of the arrow-head inscriptions, of 
the Etruscan tombs, of the Runic monuments, the recovery of the 
Institutes of Gaius by Niebuhr, the collection of the Vatican 
Manuscripts, the labours of such men as Niebuhr, Mommsen, Savigny, 
Canina, Lepsius, Brugsch, Layard, Thorpe, Stubbs, Freeman; the 
editing of the Calendar of State Papers—all that is represented by 
the British Museum, the Record Office, the Louvre, Boulak, and the 
libraries of Berlin and the Vatican—have enabled historians accurately 
to present to our minds the thoughts, the life, the very look of the 
past. After infinite labour and through cruel disappointments, we 
are beginning to feel the unbroken biography of the human race as 
a single and intelligible story. 
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And yet how incessant the labour by which these triumphs have 
been won! How heartrending the disappointments, how cruel the 
waste, how irreparable the loss! We, the heirs of time, stand, like 
Crusoe the morning after the wreck, mournfully surveying the 
destruction, and eagerly picking up the priceless fragments that 
chance and the elements have spared. The glorious ship was but a 
mass of splinters ; his comrades lay tossing with the seaweed beneath 
the waves; the stores and tools, merchandise, food, arms, books, 
instruments and charts were swept into the deep, whilst here and 
there he could pick out a gun, a saw, some damaged biscuit and a 
soaked Bible. It was his all. So we rescue now and then the torso 
of a Melian Aphrodite, a Vatican Testament, the Domesday Survey, 
a fresco from the Palatine or the tombs of the kings. 

But, if we had the seventy plays of A¢schylus, the hundred and 
more of Sophocles, the whole of Polybius, of Livius, of Tacitus, if we 
had Dante’s entire writings in his own manuscript, if we had an 
authentic, perfect holograph Shakespeare, if we had intact one single 
statue of the great age, one absolutely genuine portrait of some 
ancient hero, poet, or thinker! If we could only imagine what the 
Agamemnon or the Clouds sounded like, as men sat and listened on 
the tiers of the Theatre of Dionysus! Whole lives have been spent 
in trying to restore for us the Zeus or the Athene of Pheidias, as 
they shone forth all ivory and gold; in recalling to life an Egyptian 
sacred procession, a Roman triumph,a medizval army, a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury or Jerusalem. How cruelly chance has gone against 
us! Cursed was the fire that consumed the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles: abhorred be the sea which overwhelmed Michael 
Angelo’s designs for the Inferno! If science had been able 
then to preserve for us but a tithe of the precious things which 
fire, water, air, the brutal ignorance of man, the blear-eyed 
stupidity of monks, the ambition of kings, the greed of traders, and 
the slow all-consuming dust of ages have destroyed! If some con- 
temporary photograph could have presented for us the faces of 
Pericles, Socrates, Virgil, Alfred, Columbus, Shakespeare; or the 
Parthenon as it looked on the day of its dedication ; or the Forum, 
when Julius triumphed over the Gauls! If some phonograph could 
repeat to us the very tones of Aschylus reading his Prometheus, or 
Virgil’s as he recited the sixth dneid to Augustus, or the very 
voice of Saint Bernard at the Council of Sens, or of Shakespeare as 
he played Hamlet! Or—oh that the invention of printing could 
have been antedated, and that we had exact copies of the entire 
works of Tyrteus and Sappho, of Menander and Ennius, of 
Archimedes, Aristotle, and Pythagoras! If but one library, one 
cathedral, one castle, one market-place of the middle ages had 
been preserved for us untouched, unfaded, with all its surroundings 
perfect ! 
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The proposal I make is this, Let the science and learning of the 
nineteenth century do for the twenty-ninth-century what we would 
give millions sterling to buy, if the ninth century a.D., or the ninth 
century B.C., had been able and willing to do it for us. In other 
words, let us deliberately, with all the resources of modern science, and 
by utilising all its wonderful instruments, prepare for future ages a 
sort of Pompeii or Boulak museum, or Vatican library, wherein the 
language, the literature, the science, the art, the life, the manners 
the appearance of our own age and its best representatives may be 
treasured up as a sacred deposit for the instruction of our distant 
descendants. Let us no longer leave it to chance whether our 
knowledge and our life be preserved for them or not. Let us do all 
that forethought, experience, and science can do to perpetuate the 
best products and the noblest men of the present age. The thing 
is done in every royal and important family. Portraits are accumu- 
lated by each generation to give to its successors the living effigy of 
its ancestors. All published books are by law deposited in the 
British Museum. A complete series of all coins, seals, and medals 
is carefully preserved in more than one public institution. Coins 
form, perhaps, the most absolutely trustworthy and continuous series 
of monuments in the whole range of our materials for historic 
research ; for they alone are able to withstand the attacks of time. 
It is usual, when a public building is begun, to place, in a ceremonial 
manner, a series of coins, a few documents, and a copy of the Times 
newspaper under the first stone. That is indeed a futile and trivial 
mode of providing for the historic research of ages to come. But it 
contains the principle. And the present proposal is simply to do, on 
atruly national scale, and in a complete, systematic, and scientific 
mode, what on a local scale, and in a shamefaced, serio-comic style, 
and with much tomfoolery of the aldermanic sort, we do, up and 
down the country, a dozen times in every year. 

The problem is this—to preserve for the next ten (or even twenty) 
centuries a small museum in which we may store a careful selection 
of those products of to-day which we think will be most useful and 
instructive to our distant descendants. The conditions to be observed 
are these. 

1. A place, as far as human foresight can tell, secare from any 
possible change, physical, social, industrial, or mechanical—so strong, 
so remote, so protected that nothing but great labour, scientific ap- 
pliances, and public authority could ever again disturb it. 

2. Theconstruction in such a spot of a National Safe on a simple 
scale and at moderate cost, scientifically contrived to protect valuable 
things in deposit; but such as to awaken no possible opposition from 
artistic, economical, political, or religious susceptibilities. 

3. An arrangement so that each century, in its turn, might have 
aceess to its own safe, without disturbing the rest. 


/ 
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4. The placing therein a rational and fairly representative collec- 
tion of the best works, memorials, and specimens of our own age. 

5. The construction of such a museum within moderate limits 
and at a practicable cost. 

6. The protection of the museum by some public sanction and 
national authority. 

Let us examine each of these conditions in detail. 

I. A strong room, which is to last ten centuries, must be placed 
far from any city, in a remote spot not liable to be wanted. If it 
were in the capital, or indeed anywhere near the haunts of man, some 
Sir Edward Watkin or J. S. Forbes of the future would be driving 
a railway through it, or make it, perhaps, the central Balloon Termi- 
nus of the Universe. Like St. Paul’s, the Tower of London, or West- 
minster Abbey, it might be wanted by the enterprising engineer, or 
a syndicate about to found a new electric city or a continent in the 
air. I propose a spot, like Salisbury Plain, which it is difficult to 
imagine that even Sir Edward Watkin could ever persuade Parlia- 
ment to give him, or that even in the twenty-ninth century could 
ever be included in the suburbs of London. Say Salisbury Plain, a 
spot beside Stonehenge: nay, it might be incorporated with Stone- 
henge itself, and thus link the centuries .D. to those B.c. 

II. No building of any kind would be safe: and none is wanted. 
A Pyramid would serve the purpose; but we have no Pharaohs and 
no Chosen People ; and though Pyramids may be built without straw, 
we cannot as yet build them without hands. Any building, however 
massive, may be destroyed. Fire, war, insurrection, greed, taste, 
caprice, and necessity have it down inthe end. The Tower of Babel, 
Babylon itself, the Colosseum, and the Temple of Ephesus, have all 
gone the way of all brick and stone. Besides, a building would cost 
much money. It would provoke the communists, the contractors, 
and the art societies to destroy it, or convert it. Lord Grimthorpe 
would want to restore it. And he, William Morris, and Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck would squirt vitriol at each other ‘about it, and its 
destiny. No! A building of any kind is quite out of the question, 
and none is wanted. 

All that we want is a vaulted chamber. And this must be sub- 
terranean. It would practically occupy no space at all on the surface, 
or none that any man could ever want. A hundred pounds might 
buy the site, or we might utilise a disused mine or drive a gallery 
underneath Skiddaw or the Malvern Hills. Nothing is simpler than 
a few vaults—dug, say, underneath Stonehenge, cased twenty feet 
thick with the strongest known cement. A plain granite portal with 
a suitable inscription would be the sole architectural feature. When 
finished and filled, the museum would be solemnly closed up with 
twenty or thirty feet of cement, and a plain granite block between 
the granite piers would finally bar the entrance. There would be 
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neither doors, keys, nor locks. Nothing but a gang of navvies, work- 
ing for weeks under a staff of engineers, could ever open it again. It 
would need no guarding, no insurance, and no outlay. Fire, destruc- 
tion, contractors, even an earthquake, could not touch it. So long as 
this island keeps its head above the German Ocean, so long the 
National Safe would exist. 

III. The National Safe might consist of a gallery with a series of 
subterranean vaults, like the catacombs at Rome, or the chambers 
under the Pyramids. The scheme might be carried to any extent; 
but for simplicity we may limit our views to the next ten centuries, 
and provide ten vaults, each thirty or forty feet square, with perhaps 
a double or treble space for the tenth. Each vault would contain a 
careful collection of products, works, inscriptions, pictures, books, 
instruments, and the like, of the nineteenth century. Each vault 
might be opened officially by some public authority and with legis- 
lative sanction only, on the last year of each century. As the collec- 
tion would be in duplicate, each vault containing practically the same 
objects, there would be no inducement to anticipate the ages by 
opening any vault before the appointed time. Each century, having 
opened its own vault, might make its own deposit, seal it up, and 
finally close the general entrance in the same way, or as its own im- 
proved scientific knowledge might suggest. The tenth vault might 
hold a special and fuller collection, as being the more distant and 
liable to decay. 

IV. As to the mode of preservation the present writer would rather 
make no suggestions. It is a problem for engineers, physicists, 
mechanicians, opticians, photographers, architects, and specialists of 
various kinds. It might call out a body of ingenious suggestions ; 
and the problem appeals to great numbers of experts. How can we 
preserve untouched for a thousand years books, pictures, records, 
portraits, models, instruments, coins, medals, specimens, and pro- 
ducts of various kinds? We may assume that, as an outside casing, 
some form of cement, to some thickness yet to be determined, would 
be an almost absolute protection from fire, water, plunder, and even 
a restoration committee. Inscriptions cut upon lava and cased with 
glass might be trusted to see out the life of the planet. Let experts 
tell us how to protect books. A few precious poems or the like might 
be printed on vellum or composition, and secured in hermetically- 
sealed glass cases. Photographs on stone, similarly protected and 
with all light excluded, might remain for centuries. A few choice 
paintings, if needful on panel, or on porcelain or ivory, might be 
sealed up in airtight boxes, If experts could suggest a mode of 
protecting photographs from decay, or of transferring a photographic 
picture to some indestructible substance, it is clear that we might 
preserve for the twenty-ninth century photographic portraits of our 
great men, views of our public buildings, of our daily life, of many a 
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historic incident. What would Lord Rosebery or the Duke of West- 
minster bid at Christie’s for a permanent photograph on porcelain of 
Augustus at supper with Virgil, Horace, and Ovid round him, or of 
Alfred sitting in council at Winchester, or of Edward the First in 
his first Parliament, or the signing of Magna Carta, or the battle of 
Agincourt, or even Elizabeth listening to a play of Shakespeare? 
And why should not the phonograph be tried also? The Laureate 
would reeite the Princess, and his chosen bits from In Memoriam 
into a phonographic box, which it would be the business of Mr. 
Edison to protect for a thousand years. A copy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica would give the twenty-ninth century an adequate idea of 
our present knowledge and opinions. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery and Professor Huxley, might live again by 
photograph, phonograph, and preserved speeches and writings. A 
copy of Hansard, of the Times, of the Graphic, of Bradshaw, of 
Whitaker’s Almanack, of the Nineteenth Century, a set of Ordnance 
maps, the British Museum Catalogue, the catalogues of the Art 
galleries, would teach the twenty-ninth century more about the nine- 
teenth than a thousand scholars have been able to teach us about the 
ninth. If one had but a Whitaker’s Almanack for the year 1 A.D., or 
for the year 1,000, or 1,300, or even 1,600! Models of a locomotive, 
of an ironclad first-rate, of the Forth Bridge, of the House of 
Commons, might be thrown in, along with a dressed model represent- 
ing Mr. Irving in Hamlet, and a fine lady dressed for a drawing-room. 
There is no limit to the exact and interesting information which we 
might store up for the use of our posterity, if science will only show 
us how to preserve photographic pictures indefinitely, and how to 
protect from decay, books, drawings, paintings, instruments, and 
specimens. 

A wide field would be open to our physicists and inventors to dis- 
cover processes by which things in daily use could be protected 
against decay and the action of the elements. Whether any metal, 
or some form of porcelain, or a composition be the better material, 
we need not decide. It might be worth while to place specimens of 
various materials together, so as to give posterity the means of judging 
which material, under exactly the same conditions, ultimately proves 
the most durable. But, having found a suitable material, or a suit- 
able casing, the most delicate and fragile of our ordinary surroundings 
might be preserved for our most distant descendants. Portraits by 
hand and by photographic process of our foremost statesmen, poets, 
thinkers, and men of mark, copies of our most important books, 
catalogues, plans, maps, views, dictionaries, and the like, would be 
of surpassing interest a thousand years hence. If the phonograph 
could be protected from decay, the twenty-ninth century might listen 
to a speech by Mr. Gladstone, a poem by the Laureate, a song by 
Madame Patti, and a sonata by M. Joachim. Sets of the Ordnance 
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maps, plans, geographical atlases, post-office directories, catalogues 
of public libraries, and dictionaries of various kinds would be useful 
to distant ages. Let us reflect on the unique value to the historian 
of the rare official documents which have survived—the Domesday 
Survey, the Great Charter, the English Chronicle, meagre and acci- 
dental as these notices too often are. Of what extreme value to the 
historian of the twenty-ninth century would be the possession of a 
complete official record of England in the nineteenth century! 

There are a few things to which attention might be specially 
directed, as being such as are liable to disappear altogether, or such 
as are certain to undergo continual change. Such are plans of great 
cities and great public buildings, maps of the country, marine and 
geological charts, pictures and descriptions of the actual fauna and 
flora. Special care might be given to preserve for distant ages some 
exact record of the animals and plants which there is too much reason 
to fear will have disappeared from the planet long before many cen- 
turies have passed. It isa melancholy reflection that our descendants 
will never see a most beautiful, useful, and unique substance—which 
we so carelessly abuse and waste—ivory. The elephant, the last of 
the great mammoth tribe, which savage fools kill for ‘sport,’ and 
foolish savages kill for gain, can hardly last another century on this 
planet. In the twenty-ninth century the elephant will be a memory 
far more distant than the mammoth. And with the elephant will 
disappear no doubt the seal, the whale, and all the marine mammals, 
whose habits and forms expose them to the reckless cupidity of man. 
By the twenty-ninth century we may fear that all the larger wild 
mammals will have disappeared—certainly the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, with all rare African beasts; no doubt 
also, the lion, the tiger, the bear, the buffalo, and their congeners. 

Of course the wolf, the fox, the chamois, the antelope, the wild 
boar, the kangaroo, and the like, are doomed to early extinction 
before the march of civilisation and the vile thirst for ‘sport.’ We 
ought not to leave to our descendants the task of piecing together 
their scattered bones, as we have had to do for the Megatherium 
and the Dinornis. Of all the fauna which we may reasonably expect 
to be ‘extinct’ a thousand years hence, we ought to leave our 
posterity an exact and full record. 

In the same way, we ought to leave them a record of the actual 
state of this planet and our island. When we reflect on the enormous 
value to us of the travels of Herodotus, of the paintings on Egyptian 
monuments, of the engraved plan of the Forum, of the Bayeux 
tapestry, of the Hereford Mappa Mundi, and of a few rude sketches 
in illuminated manuscripts, we may estimate what it would be to our 
descendants to have full, accurate, and contemporary maps and plans 
of England as it stands to-day. London inthe twenty-ninth century 
may be as desolate as Birs Nimroud or Egyptian Thebes. Whata 
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boon will it be to the New Zealand globe-trotter of 2890, as he sits 
on the last broken arch of London Bridge to which his electric balloon 
is moored, and takes his luncheon of ambrosia and manna, to have by 
his side, as he tries to trace the mound which covers St. Paul’s and 
the Abbey, an electro-photographic reprint of the Ordnance plan of 
1890! And if to this plan of the ancient city he could add authentic 
views of London, as it appeared in the dim light of hoar antiquity, 
how well-informed, to the ninth power of a German professor, would 
be our young friend from the Antipodes! A use might even be 
thus found for the admirable studies of Cockneyism at home on 
which Mr. Frith and Mr. Logsdail have bestowed such unrewarded 
labour. 

It may be said that these things will take care of themselves, and 
that all which is useful will survive. A few great books no doubt will 
survive a thousand years and more. But there will be infinite interest 
a thousand years hence in the ordinary books of information which 
are very likely to perish. Our curious young New Zealander of 2890 
would no doubt much prefer a Whitaker’s Almanack or a Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide of 1890 to all the works of Mr. Froude or Robert 
Browning. Which would we rather have to-day—the epics of Lucius 
Varius, or a complete gazetteer, or post-office directory, of Rome 
under Augustus? These things should not be left to chance. 

V. And now comes the question :—How is this to be paid for, 
and how is it to be done? A question not so difficult.as it seems. 
In a normal state of society, one would say that it was the business of 
the State or the Church. But there is no State and no Church now- 
a-days: these are obsolete legal formulas. If Mr. Balfour proposed 
it, Mr. Healy would foam at him with indignant patriotism. And if 
Mr. Gladstone proposed it, Mr. Balfour or Lord Randolph would mock 
at him, as the children mocked at Elisha the Prophet, saying, ‘Go 
up, thou bald head!’ And if the Archbishop of Canterbury proposed 
it, the Dissenters would rise up as one man. And if Mr. Spurgeon 
suggested it, Churchmen would see in it a fresh attack on_ their 
beloved Establishment. So State and Church are alike out of the 
question: both are reduced to a condition of dead-lock. 

It must be done by voluntary effort and by free gift, if at all. 
Perhaps, if Mr. Goschen saw that the Treasury were not asked for a 
penny, he would consent to giving the movement some simple legis- 
lative authority, or the sanction of a Royal Commission. The outlay 
in money would be very moderate, for neither costly building nor 
valuable site is needed. All that is absolutely wanted is a small 
catacomb somewhere in a remote waste, such as Salisbury Plain, not 
more expensive to make than a few vaults in a cemetery. The 
objects stored would not be intrinsically of much market value; or, 
if they were, they might be looked for as free gifts. The difficulty 
of the committee of selection would be to refuse, to reject, to exclude. 
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Artists, authors, inventors, and producers of all kinds would be only 
too eager to deposit works which would be destined to so distant and 
certain an immortality. A Greek or Roman temple was cram full of 
votive offerings of great beauty, inscribed with the names of donor 
and artist, which century after century remained to delight and 
instruct posterity. We gaze to-day with profound pathos on the 
simple words—KAAAIA> ANE@HKEN IITPPO> EINOIHSEN 
—Callias dedicated this: Pyrrhus made it. What, if the temple 
of Delphi, or the Cella of the Parthenon, or the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, had been, with all their contents, sunk in the earth and 
hermetically sealed until our day! With what wonder and joy 
should we proceed to open and survey the sacred treasure-chamber ! 
And what artist or patron of art would not long to inscribe his 
name on the offerings which would one day be the object of such 
interest ? 

If Sir Frederick Leighton would dedicate thus his Psyche, Sir J. 
Millais his Chill October, Mr. Watts his Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
the Laureate present his Poems printed on vellum, Mr. Ruskin offer 
the manuscript original of the Modern Painters with his own 
sketches for his published works, if Mr. Gladstone would give his 
correspondence, if Lord Rothschild would offer a collection of his- 
torical curios, and some other collectors would supply cases of auto- 
graph writings and letters, a series of contemporary portraits and 
the like, posterity would have an archeological ‘find’ such as never 
before occurred in history. Permission to inscribe the name of 
author or donor would be enough to cause the committee of 
selection to be inundated with offers and overwhelmed with gifts. 

For this reason it would be necessary to clothe the committee of 
selection with a national character and some legislative sanction. A 
Royal Commission of men representing Art, Science, Literature, 
Industry, and Statistics, could easily manage an undertaking far 
simpler than a Great Exhibition. Let us have a rest from Great 
Exhibitions for a year or two: and try to organise a posthumous 
Exhibition for the benefit of posterity. As to funds, since we cannot 
effect a post obit for the amount, or draw a cheque on the twenty- 
ninth century, a simple contrivance will suffice. It will be reason- 
able that the portal of the National Safe should contain a statement 
of its origin and purpose: and such statement would naturally 
include the names of those who assist it. A statement with a list of 
all who share in the work might fairly be inscribed both within and 
without the chamber. 

VI. All that is needed further by way of legislative sanction 
would be a short Act, which perhaps would not be blocked either by 
Dr. Tanner or Sir George Campbell, to the effect that the National 
Safe was to be held as incorporated with the British Museum, held 


_in trust for the nation by the trustees of the Museum, and protected 
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from wanton injury by the law for the time being applying to the 
protection of works of art and interest in the national collections, 
From its own enormous strength, the National Safe would not be 
liable to accidental or mischievous destruction. And as it would 
contain nothing of market value, it would never be exposed to 
plunder, even during war or insurrection. Access to it in any case 
would be physically difficult: a matter of prolonged engineering 
labour. But to prevent the premature examination of its contents, 
out of mere curiosity and impatience, the Act should provide that it 
could only be opened by formal national authority, and by Act of 
Parliament ad hoc, or such supreme legislative Act as may hereafter 
replace our Acts of Parliament of to-day. 

If, with means so simple, and without any call on the public 
purse, so useful an end can be obtained, there seems to be no reason- 
able objection to making the attempt. Its enormous value and 
interest to our distant descendants is obvious. That posterity has 
done nothing for us is a claptrap objection which we need not stop 
to notice. Nothing could be more useful than to think about 
posterity’s interests more seriously than we do, to leave fewer things 
to chance, and to husband and store the perishable things of this 
earth. The lesson of history is continually reminding us of the 
cruel and wanton destruction wrought by generation after genera- 
tion, each in brutal indifference to its successor. Forests, planta- 
tions, animal races, mines, and a thousand useful things are being 
consumed or driven from the face of the earth. A few centuries 
more and the human race will have exhausted gold, silver, coal, 
ivory, fur, whalebone, and perhaps oak and mahogany. Substitutes 
of course will be found; but catskins are not so nice as sable, 
aluminium is not so beautiful as gold, and a vegetable compound is 
a poor makeshift for ivory. It is fearful to think of all the waste 
and destruction that each age has wrought on the products of the 
last. The ruin of the Acropolis and the Forum in sheer wantonness ; 
the burning of the Alexandrian Museum; the loss of priceless works 
of human genius; the statues of Praxiteles and Scopas burnt to 
make mortar; Greek dramas and Roman institutes erased to write 
over them patristic homilies; temples destroyed by Vandals, by 
Catholics, by Saracens, or Norman adventurers; medizval cathedrals 
gutted by Anabaptists, Independents, and Protestant zealots generally. 
And what Protestant bigotry has spared, in our own day is ‘ restored’ 
away by Puginesque committees and Lord Grimthorpe’s learning. 
Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barberini. Let us turn over a 
new leaf, and lay by out of our abundance a trifle for the use of 
posterity. 

A friend tells me that all this is but a fresh example of the self- 
consciousness of the nineteenth century. I would rather say of its 
‘ historical-mindedness,’ as the jargon has it. It is the duty of an 
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age to be self-conscious, and to reflect how its acts and its thoughts 
will appear in the eyes of a distant posterity. It is mere affectation to 
deny that our doings and our lives will be as interesting to the men 
of the twenty-ninth century as the doings and the lives of the ninth 
century are to us. It may well be that our descendants may smile 
at the simplicity, the ignorance, and the faults of their ancestors, and 
may hold very cheaply indeed much that we pride our age on to-day. 
It will bea useful lesson to them to know what it was that we thought 
most precious or most worthy to preserve. And for us it cannot but 
be good to ask ourselves what, after all, of our present age will be 
thought a thousand years hence to have been worth preserving, what 
of all our eager struggling and our feverish industry will, after the 
lapse of ten centuries, be still judged to have added something to the 
progress of mankind. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND 
BRITISH FARMERS 


A DISTINGUISHED American economist has declared that the railroads 
of the United States have been the ‘prime factor’ in enabling the 
people of that country ‘to overcome the losses of the Civil War, in 
enabling the Government to resume specie payments, and in esta- 
blishing prosperity on a solid basis.’' He might have gone much 
further, and added that to the same potent agency have been due 
the serious depression that has prevailed in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world generally, outside of the United States, the revolution 
that has taken place in the sources of the food supplies of European 
countries, the general cheapening of the cost of commodities through- 
out the world, and the remarkable depreciation that has been wit- 
nessed in the value of land and the products of agriculture in our 
own and other countries. Finally, it is not, perhaps, too much to 
affirm that there is no source of danger threatening her industrial 
supremacy and her commercial prestige, from which our own country 
has so much to fear in the future. 

As this has something of the appearance of a paradox, it is well 
that it should be more clearly demonstrated and better under- 
stood than it has hitherto been. The present time appears to be 
singularly ripe and opportune for such a demonstration. The traders 
of the United Kingdom have been much exercised during the last 
twelve months in reference to the future of their relations with the 
railway companies. An extremely costly and protracted Parliamentary 
inquiry into the existing statutory powers and the actual conditions 
of working of British railways has recently terminated. Both traders 
and railway companies are awaiting with impatience and apprehen- 
sion the results of that inquiry, which will shortly be submitted to 
Parliament by the Board of Trade. Every class of the community is 
more or less interested in cheap transport, and naturally, therefore, 
the question of how American railways carry traffic so much more 
cheaply than English lines is one that is much more frequently put 
than satisfactorily answered. The conditions of the problem are, 
indeed, complex, and not a little obscure, as well as in some respects 
highly technical. The main facts are generally unquestionable, 
but their origin is not in all cases readily traced. 

1 The Railroad and the Farmer, by E. Atkinson. 
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Broadly stated, the position of the railroads of the United States 
is simply this: The average rate charged and received per ton per 
mile for the transport of all descriptions of traffic has been reduced 
from 2°164 cents (1°082d.) in 1869, to 91 cent (°455d.) in 1888. 
This amounts to a reduction of 627d. per ton per mile, or nearly 
sixty per cent., and it means that if the traffic carried on the railroads 
of the United States in 1888 had paid the same average ton-mile 
rate as they did twenty years before, the people of that country would 
have been charged for the transportation of the products of their 
fields, factories, and mines about 192,000,000/. sterling more than 
they actually did pay in that year.’ 

It is necessary to halt for a moment, in order to appreciate what 
is meant by a saving of this amount. It is difficult, indeed, to lay 
hold of it without a conscious effort. The sum in question is more 
than twice as much as the whole public income for State purposes 
of the United Kingdom, and about one-fourth part of the national 
debt of Great Britain and Ireland. It is, again, more than six times 
the annual net earnings of the railway system of the United Kingdom, 
and, what is still more remarkable, it is rather more than the present 
aggregate gross income of the railways of the United States. If we 
seek comparisons in Continental countries, we shall find that this 
amount is almost equal to the amount paid by France to Germany 
in the form of war indemnity. 

Naturally enough, the first inquiry that these stupendous figures 
suggest is the question, Were not the rates of 1869 abnormally 
high? The second inquiry would probably be, How was the reduction 
of rates effected? And, most probably, the third subject upon which 
information would be desired, would be that of the results to the 
railway companies themselves. 

If the remarkable fall of rates that has occurred on American 
railways had been a fall from an abnormally high level, the extent 
and the effects of the reduction would have been much less surprising 
than they actually are. But the rate of 1869 was not exceptionally 
high; on the contrary, it was considerably under the average. ton- 
mile rate in England at the present time, and it was much under the 
average rate of ten years before in the United States. It has there- 
fore been a fall from a relatively low level of rates, and it is from this 
point of view that the circumstance is chiefly important to the 
European railway world. It thereby demonstrates the fact that it is 
possible to give substantial abatements on rates already fairly low, 
with results that are proved to be beneficial alike to traders and to 
railway companies. This is a view of the case that English railways 


2 The railroad traffic returns show that the movement of merchandise on the 
railways of the United States as a whole in 1888 amounted to 70,423 millions of 
ton-miles, on each one of which there was a reduction of -627d.,as compared with the 
‘average ton-mile rate of 1869, giving the sum stated above as the total amount of the 
eduction of transportation rates, 
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do not appear disposed to allow. Their policy has hitherto been to 
keep up rates to a point which they arbitrarily fix among themselves 
as being the amount that the traffic will bear. This point, in the 
estimation of English railway managers, is not the irreducible mini- 
mum so generally adopted on American lines, but the practicable 
maximum—practicable, that is, in view of retaining, or, at any rate, 
not immediately destroying, the traffic. What has been the course 
of the traffic on the two systems as a consequence? The comparison, 
or rather the contrast, is remarkable. On British railways the goods 
traffic receipts have only increased from 264 millions in 1871 to 
382 millions in 1888, while on American railways, during the same 
period, the goods traffic receipts have advanced from 294} to about 
700 million dollars. Totake a much shorter interval, it appears that 
while on American railways, between 1880 and 1888, the traffic has 
advanced from 290? to 5894 million tons, being an increase of 
over 100 per cent., the increase on British lines, in the same in- 
terval, has only been from 235} million to 2814 million tons, or 19 
per cent. The inference is clear and obvious. The low freight 
rates of the American railways have greatly stimulated traffic, while 
the high freight rates of British lines, if they have not hindered 
absolutely the development of traffic, have at any rate kept it from 
assuming the proportions that it otherwise probably would have 
attained, and, to that extent, have interfered with the general 
development and prosperity of the country. 

The immediate impulse to the reduction of rates on American 
lines has doubtless been the competition for the traffic to be carried. 
American railway managers and directors do not carry on their business, 
any more than English, for other than purely business purposes. 
Benevolence, disinterestedness, and the general good of the com- 
munity, apart from their own direct interests, were probably not in 
all their thoughts. The stimulus came, in the first place, from the 
competition “of the canals for a large part of the heavy traffic, and 
more especially for the traffic in cereals passing from Chicago to New 
York. This traffic was being carried between these two points, a 
distance of about 1,000 miles, by lake and canal for fourteen cents per 
bushel, when the railways were charging twenty-ninecents. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, the competition of the railways was not 
entirely effective for atime. But between 1874 and 1881 the rail- 
way rate from Chicago and New York was reduced by one-half, having 
fallen to 144 cents per bushel as against 8} cents by lake and canal. 
The railway companies then found that they were making a strong 
impression on the traffic, not only by taking a large share from the 
canals, but also by developing new transport. The keen competition 
forced the railways to adhere to their low rates, the more so that in 
the meantime the New York State canals were exempted from toll, and 
it became necessary, therefore, to solve the problem of making low rates 
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remunerative. This was done successfully by the introduction of 
different sources of economy that had not been attempted—probably 
because they were not really necessary while high rates were the 
order of the day—up to that time. 

There are many technical questions surrounding and underlying 
the achievements of American engineers and railway managers in 
the direction of cheapening the cost of transport, but we need not 
deal with them at any length. Suffice it to say that they first 
doubled, and then, in many cases, trebled the average load carried ; 
they provided much larger waggons, whereby the proportion of the 
tare to the live or paying load was much reduced; they got a much 
larger duty out of their locomotives ; and they largely cheapened the 
cost of the permanent way. 

The question is often asked—and it is important that it should be 
correctly answered—Is it not possible, by similar reforms and altera- 
tions of system, to bring about similar results in the United King- 
dom? This, however, is a matter that is rather aside from the 
scope of our present inquiry, although it may be a tempting and 
useful theme to take up. The position assumed by English railway 
experts is that the conditions of transport in the two countries are so 
essentially different, in reference to the traffic carried, the average 
distance traversed by trains, the methods of consignment, the condi- 
tions of the roadway and gradients, and other circumstances, that we 
could not apply in England the methods that have been successfully 
adopted with a view to economical transport in the United States. 
Others, again, are of opinion that, even if American methods could 
not be wholly applied in England, they could at least be adopted to 
a much greater extent than they have been, with highly advantageous 
results. 

Letting alone for the present the pros and cons of this question, 
the problem that now demands consideration has a twofold aspect : 
the first, that of how the reductions of freight rates referred to have 
affected American railways; the second, that of how these same 
reductions have influenced the relations of the United States with the 
rest of the world. 

On the first blush of it, it would certainly appear as if the with- 
drawal from the possible revenues of the railways of the United 
States of the enormous sum of nearly 200,000,0001. sterling per annum 
could hardly fail to be disastrous. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the sum in question would not have been nearly so large as that 
just quoted had these reductions not taken place. It has been the 
gradual cheapening of the cost of transport that has brought about 
the enormous traffic that is carried to-day on American railways. 
It is difficult to realise what the extent of that traffic really is. The 
American railways carried in 1888 a larger volume of traffic than all the 
railways of the continent of Europe taken together, and including 
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Russia. They carried about six times the tonnage that was carried on the 
railways of France, about three times the tonnage that was carried on 
the railways of Germany, and fully ten times the traffic that was 
carried on the railways of Russia. They carried about ten tons per 
head of the population, as compared with only seven tons per head in 
the United Kingdom, four tons per head in Germany, and three tons 
per head in France. This enormous development of traffic has 
naturally benefited the community as a whole, even if the cheap rates 
at which it was carried have temporarily lowered the net receipts of 
the railways. That this latter result has occurred is not to be denied. 
The dividends paid have become more attenuated every year. In 1872 
the average percentage of net earnings on capital expenditure was 
rather over five per cent.; in 1888 the return, similarly ascertained 
and expressed, was only about 3°1 per cent. But it is not a little 
remarkable that seme of the leading railways, with the lowest rate of 
freight, have had the highest rates of dividend. The most important 
railway system, not in the United States alone, but in the whole 
world, is that known as the Pennsylvania Railway. This wonderful 
fabric, with some 4,000 miles of line, had in 1887 a gross income of 
23,300,000/., carried 1134 million tons of traffic, and over 74 millions 
of passengers. And yet the company were content with, an average 
rate of -34d. per ton per mile, and an average profit of -10d. per ton 
per mile, which is approximately less than one-third the average freight 
rate charged in the United Kingdom, and less than one-fifth the average 
profit charged on British railways per ton per mile. Did the company 
in consequence go into liquidation? Not a bit of it. They paida 
five per cent. dividend all round and carried 330,000/. to the credit 
of profit and loss. The experience of the Pennsylvania has been that 
of other companies, only ‘ writ large.’ If the unremunerative and 
recently constructed lines in the West and South are eliminated, 
and if the group of States in which the traffic has been matured are 
alone considered, such as the Central and Eastern States, it will be 
found that the average net receipts from American railways are 
sufficient to pay quite as high dividends as are paid by the average 
of the railways of the United Kingdom. This fact is clear and suffi- 
cient proof that, in the United States at any rate, high railway 
charges are not necessarily a correlative of high prosperity, although 
that appears to be a not uncommon view of the case in the United 
Kingdom. 

We are not concerned to enter into all the various elements that 
differentiate American from English railways, but one element stands 
out so pre-eminently head and shoulders above all the others that it 
will naturally be expected that it should not pass without some notice. 
The English railway system has cost much more money than the 
American, although whether there is sufficient justification for the 
difference is a doubtful point. The average capital expenditure on 
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English lines has been about 50,000/. per mile ; on American lines, 
notwithstanding a great deal of ‘ watered’ or fictitious outlay, the 
average capital expenditure has been rather under 12,5001. In other 
words, the English lines have cost about four times as much as the 
American. This means, of course, that whereas a net revenue of 
625. per mile will pay a five per cent. dividend on the railways of the 
United States, it requires a net income of 2,500/. to pay the same rate 
of interest on English railways ; and the argument of the latter usually 
is that this fact alone is sufficient to explain, and must continue to 
create, the differences in the rates of freight already mentioned. 
Since, now, we have taken pains to make clear the most essential 
difference between English and American lines, it is only reasonable 
that we should endeavour to gratify the natural curiosity that is likely 
to be excited as to how these differences arise. Every one who has 
travelled in the United States must be aware that the American rail- 
ways generally leave a good deal to be desired—more especially the 
pioneer lines, that are laid down in many cases without much regard 
to ballasting or permanence of construction generally, and the equip- 
ment of which is usually far from perfect. This, however, is by no 
means the case in the older states. If, for example, we take the Middle 
group of states, which includes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, it will be found that they have practically as 
dense a traffic as the railways of England and Wales, and a denser 
traffic than the railways of Great Britain. In 1888, the average 
tonnage of goods and mineral traffic carried in this group was about 
10,500 tons per mile; or, put in another way, about 100,000 tons 
were carried one mile for every mile of railway open. This is quite 
as dense as the movement of traffic on British railways in the same 
year; but the average cost of the railways opened in the Middle group 
of states was only 18,4001. per mile, being a little more than one-third 
of the average cost of the railways of England and Wales. Their 
density of traffic, therefore, does not explain the difference of cost. 
Nor is that difference explained by the greater cost of land in our own 
country. It is a common mistake to suppose that American railways 
have cost nothing inthe matterof land. It is true that, in the earlier 
days of the system, land was often gifted to railway promoters in the 
United States; but of late years, in the Middle and Eastern states 
at least, it has almost invariably been paid for at full market value. 
The only available returns as to the general price paid show that in 
1880 the railways of the United States, as a whole, had paid an 
average of 234-71. per mile constructed for land alone, which means 
that in the more thickly populated and highly developed states the 
price must generally have run pretty high. 


® The expenditure incurred for land on the New York Central, a few years ago, 
®as 3,200/. per mile of line worked. It is now likely to be more, and so also with other 
leading railways. 
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Next to land, the first expenditure incurred in the building of a 
railway is generally made up of the cost of the permanent way, the 
cost of labour involved in laying out the line, the cost of equipment, 
locomotives, waggons, and carriages, the cost of permanent erections, 
such as bridges, viaducts, and stations, and the cost of parliamentary 
and other expenses. In all of these items except the last, the Ameri- 
can railways are, or are generally supposed to be, at a disadvantage 
as compared with the railways of the United Kingdom. These items, 
as a rule, are mainly made up of the cost of labour; and the wages 
paid in the United States are now, and have all along been, much 
higher than the average rate of wages paid in the United Kingdom 
—so much so that probably in the latter country a sovereign would 
go as far as fourteen shillings would go in the former. In reference 
to steel rails, which are a very important element in the cost of per- 
manent way, the difference is not now nearly so much as it has been, 
but over the last twenty years it has been quite as much as that 
supposed ; and rolling stock will probably, on an average of years, have 
shown similar differences against American lines. Al] this makes the 
problem appear to be more difficult of solution. 

The only way in which the actual facts could be correctly ascer- 
tained would be by having a return ordered of all the principal items 
of cost incurred in the construction of English lines, especially the 
items of parliamentary contests, stations, land, and works of art such 
as viaducts and bridges. The expenditure incurred on the latter has 
no doubt been much greater than that incurred on the railways of the 
United States, where the configuration of the ground is usually more 
favourable. Even so, however, the difference is much more against 
British lines than it should be. 

One characteristic of the American railways that requires more 
careful study and imitation by our railway managers is the system of 
running more heavily loaded trains than are usual in this country. On 
the railways of the Middle and Eastern states, a train-load of 1,000 
or 1,500 tons is byno means uncommon. In this country a train-load 
of 400 tons is comparatively rare. The rolling stock on American lines 
is, moreover, as was pointed out by Mr. Hickman in the course of the 
recent inquiry before the Board of Trade, better adapted to the trans- 
port of heavy loads, having a much lighter weight, relatively to the 
amount of paying load carried, than English lines, so that the same 
tonnage would be more remunerative.‘ 

As a consequence of the adoption of these and other improve- 
ments in transport, the duty got out of the locomotives employed on 


* In my book entitled Railway Problems, published in 1887, 1 pointed out that 
the standard capacity of the ordinary American goods-waggon, which was nine gross 
tons in 1876, was increased, about 1877, to twelve tons, and in 1879 to eighteen tons. 
A Pennsylvania box-car, in 1870, had a paying load that was only 49 per cent. of the 
total, as against 644 per cent. in 1881, owing to the larger sizes adopted. 
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the railways of the United States has greatly increased. In 1870, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the average number of tons hauled 
one mile by each locomotive was only 2°1 millions, whereas in 1881 
the average had increased to 5:1 millions, being an increase of 143 
per cent. On the same system each locomotive in 1870 covered an 
average distance of 19,888 miles, whereas in 1881 the average had 
increased to 29,297 miles, being an advance of 47 per cent. This 
movement, instead of being attended by a large bill for repairs, has 
actually been attended by a reduced expenditure under that head. 
Per 100 miles run on the Pennsylvania Railway, the average cost of 
repairs per locomotive fell from 164 dollars in 1865, and 9 dollars in 
1870, to 6 dollars in 1881. If the same average fall of 10-4 dollars 
per 100 miles had occurred on the railways of the United States 
generally, the total extent of the economy realised on the 650 
millions of train-miles run in 1888 would have been 674 millions of 
dollars, as compared with the year 1865.° 

Compared with the sources of economy of transport just referred 
to, what have the railways of the United Kingdom got to show? 
The mineral trains on English railways seldom exceed 300 tons net 
weight, and as the waggons employed are very often of greater 
weight than the load which they carry, the net or live load, instead 
of being 644 per cent. of the whole, as in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania box-cars already referred to, is likely to be more like 45 per 
cent. In other words, the English railways will be likely to carry 
well on to 20 per cent. more dead weight relatively to the paying load 
than the American lines. It is only fair to the English railways to 
say that they would have some difficulty in adopting the much 
larger vehicles used on American lines. All their arrangements— 
their turntables, their tips, their engine-sheds, and other accessories 
—are constructed for waggons of much smaller size, and the rolling- 
stock programme would have to be entirely revolutionised before the 
American type of truck could become the order of the day. Not only so, 
but the distance over which each ton of traffic is carried, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in railway nomenclature, the ‘average length of lead,’ is much 
less in this country, and loads are much more broken up. It is also un- 
doubtedly true that, on a number of leading lines, the gradients are 
much heavier than they are generally found to be on American lines, 
which more or less limits the average practicable load. But all this 
notwithstanding, the present English system is, beyond question, 
more wasteful and expensive than it need be. 

It is much the same with English locomotive power. The 
average number of train-miles covered by each locomotive on the 
railways of the United Kingdom in 1888 was 18,500, but it has 
already been shown that on the Pennsylvania Railroad the average in 
a recent year was as high as 29,297 miles, which is 58 per cent. 

5 See Railway Problems, p. 326. 
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more, and the Pennsylvania, with the New York Central, and one or 
two other leading lines that have much the same sort of record, are 
the controlling factor in the situation. 

‘We have seen, therefore, that, alike in construction and in work- 
ing, the American railways have attained a degree of economy to 
which British railways are strangers, and hence it is that the one 
system can carry agricultural produce and other commodities at 
rates which, if they were equally at the command of English agri- 
culturists and traders, would be likely to make a substantial differ- 
ence in the existing economic situation, and to give the people of 
this country, in so far as they are affected by railway rates, much 
brighter hopes for the future.® 

However interesting it might be to follow this part of the subject 
further, it cannot be done without infringing upon the space to be 
devoted to the subsequent problems that it is necessary to consider 
—that is to say, the question of how far the revolution that has taken 
place in American transportation charges has affected the economic 
circumstances of that country ; and the further question, of the effect 
that the same influence has produced, and is likely to produce in the 
future, on the economic circumstances of European countries. 

It goes without saying that the more the trade of a country is 
developed, and the more extensive the interchange of commodities, 
either with different sections of the same country, or with foreign 
nations, the more prosperous the country is likely to be. Transporta- 
tion means commerce, commerce means barter, and barter does not 
usually take place without profit to one side or the other, if not to 
both. It can hardly be necessary to prove so self-evident a proposi- 
tion. There is one other proposition equally obvious. The more that 
the cost of a commodity is cheapened the greater will be the demand 
for it, especially if it is a commodity that is in everyday request, and 
this applies as much to transportation as to food or fuel. These 
general principles, as applicable to one country as to another, have 
underlain and controlled the recent commercial annals of the United 
States. Within fifteen years the quantity of traffic moved on the 
railroads of that country has increased from about 200 to 589 millions 
of tons; in other words, the railway traffic has nearly trebled. 
Manifestly this could not have happened without enormous gain to 
the general community, whatever may have been the immediate effect 
on the railways themselves. The extremely important part which 
the railways of the United States have played in developing the foreign 

* In the recent discussions before the Board of Trade Commissioners I was anxious 
and attempted to get attention prominently directed to the differences that distinguish 
American from English railways, but the raising of this point did not appear to be 
acceptable to the tribunal. I still think that the matter is one that is well worthy the 


attention of the Board of Trade and of Parliament, although it might not come strictly 
within the terms of the reference. 
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trade of that country is a matter that has not been so fully understood 
as it should be. One or two figures may be quoted by way of making 
this position clear. 

During the ten years ending with 1869, the annual value of the 
exports of agricultural produce from the United States, including 
cotton and provisions of all kinds, was only 258 millions of dollars. 
In the ten years ending 1889, however, the annual value of the ex- 
ports of the same agricultural products was not less than 671 millions 
of dollars; and if the general range of prices had been as high as in 
the ten’ years ending 1869, the value for the later period would pro- 
bably have been fully 800 millions of dollars.’ This latter figure is 
considerably more than the average annual gross income from the 
railways of the United States over the period to which it applies. It 
appears, therefore, that, in point of volume, the railway system has 
trebled the exports of agricultural products from the United States 
within so short an interval as that bridged over by the ten years that 
separate 1860-69 from 1880-89. 

In the opening part of this paper stress was laid on the effect 
that had been produced on the commerce and industry of Europe by 
the cheapening of the cost of transportation in the United States. 
This again becomes self-evident if the figures be merely stated. The 
value’ ofthe American exports of breadstuffs to Europe increased 
from 24} to 288 millions of dollars between 1860 and 1880; while 
the value of the exports of provisions increased from 16 to 156 millions 
of dollars during the same interval. These exports would not have 
taken place unless they had introduced a lower range of prices, and, 
as a matter of fact, as regards certain important articles they knocked 
down the previously existing prices by some 40 or 50 per cent. 
This meant the gradual reduction, and finally the almost complete 
extinction, of the profits of British farmers, who could only command 
30s. for the wheat that they had formerly sold at 45s., 50s., and even 
60s. per quarter. As with wheat, so with other agricultural produce. 
Prices were kept down continuously and steadily by the unlimited 
supplies that the United States were always ready to throw upon the 
market, and agriculture languished and declined more and more until 
it appeared as if it had suffered complete collapse. The evil has, 
of course, been partially met by introducing certain modifications in 
the arrangement of the crops. In Great Britain the area under corn 
crops has been largely reduced, while the area under permanent 
pasture, orchards, and market gardens has been largely increased. 

It seems, on the face of it, the most absurd and impossible thing 


~. 


Bs Taking wheat as an example, it appears that the average wasiat price of wheat 


. per bushel was 1°36 dol. for the ten years ending 1869, and only -98 dol. for the ten 


years ending 1889, so that the average was nearly forty per cent. higher in the 
former period. . 
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in the world that the United States, with an average yield of only 
about twelve bushels to the acre, can send their wheat a distance of 
nearly 5,000 miles and compete'successfully with English-grown wheat 
of which the yield is hardly ever less than double that figure. How 
is it done? Can it be done for long? If it is possible to continue 
it, can English wheat-growers do anything to mend their position? 
These are a few of the questions that the problem suggests. 

In the first place, the question of distance has next to nothing 
to do with the matter. A bushel of wheat is carried from Chicago 
to Liverpool for about tenpence, including both railway and sea 
freights. The greater yield in the United Kingdom is only got by 
an elaborate and costly system of cropping and fertilising, so that 
the American-grown wheat, without these items of expenditure to 
deal with, is not much, if any, more costly in situ, notwithstanding 
the inferior yield. Finally, the American wheat grower is usually 
free of rent, owning, as he does, his own homestead, while the 
English agriculturist has to pay a rental varying from 15s, to 30s. 
per acre, and very heavy burdens besides. 

The recent revolution in the growth of breadstuffs in other 
European countries may distinctly be traced to the facility with which 
they can be received from countries like the United States and Russia, 
which are specially adapted for their cultivation. In most of the older 
countries of Europe the area under wheat crops has been steadily 
diminishing for years past, owing to their inability to produce wheat 
successfully in competition with the countries named. In Belgium, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
and Switzerland, as well as in the United Kingdom, the home-grown 
supplies of wheat have been diminishing and the importations of 
that cereal have been increasing. The agriculturists of Europe have 
been endeavouring to adapt themselves to the altered situation by 
the cultivation of other crops, and more especially by giving more 
attention to the raising of live stock. But even here they are in- 
creasingly threatened with competition from the newer and less 
populous countries. The United States, for example, increased its 
exports of provisions, including beef, bacon, and ham, by no less than 
406 per cent. during the eleven years between 1870 and 1881. Itis 
true that since the latter year the value of the provisions exported 
from the United States has rather fallen off ; but this is a fall of price 
rather than a fall of volume, and there is not much likelihood that 
the supply will further diminish in the near future. 

Within the last few years there has been a reduction in the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs from the United States, which appears to have 
inspired some hope in England. The quantities of wheat and wheat- 
flour shipped from American ports to different European countries in 
1880 and 1889 were as under in bushels :— 
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WHEAT | WHEAT-FLOUR 





Country 1880 1889 | 1880 1889 





1=1,000 1=1,000 1=1,000 1=1,000 





Belgium . ° ‘ 13,418 1,836 49 
France . > - ‘ ; 43,601 7,655 10 
Germany ‘ : , : 1,223 —— 12 
United Kingdom . ‘ .| 79,068 31,568 3,645 
Portugal ‘ ; ° 2,196 1,996 5 








Corn and Corn-Meal. 





Country Corn Conn-MEAL 





Belgium. . . «. «| 2471 | 4,009 

France . ° ° ° 8,573 | 6,564 | 
Germany ° ° . ° 7,589 4,608 | 
United Kingdom , . , 55,636 41,096 | 
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It is clear from these figures that there has been a material 
falling off within recent years in the quantities of wheat exported to 
different countries from the United States. This decline of exports 
is made still more apparent in the figures which follow, showing the 
volume of the exports, compared with the production of cereals, in 
the United States in 1880 and 1888 :— 


Exports. 
1880 1888 
1=1,000 bushels. 1=1,000 bushels, 


Wheat and wheat-flour . . . 186,475 88,822 
Corn and corn-meal_ . , , - 93,648 70,841 


Production. 
1880 1888 


1=1,000 bushels. 1=1,000 bushels, 
Wheat and wheat-flour . 498,549 415,868 
€orn and corn-meal e je ; . 1,717,484 1,987,790 
Percentages of Total Production Exported. 


Wheat and wheat-flour ° ‘ . 374 21:3 
Corn and corn-meal ; ‘ : . 54 35 


Here it appears that the percentage exported of the quantity of 
wheat and wheat-flour produced in the United States fell from 37-4 
to 21:3 during the ten years ending 1888. Put in another way, 
there has been a decline of 17 per cent. in the quantity produced 
and a decrease of 53 per cent. in the quantity exported during that 
period. This does not, however, mean that the people of the 
United States are themselves consuming more wheat relatively than 
formerly. The 15 million bushels more that they used at home in 
1888 is, indeed, hardly equal to their relative increase of popula- 
tion. 

The fact that increased importation of breadstuffs into the leading 
countries of Europe falls concurrently with a diminished production 
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in, and a reduced exportation of such commodities from, the United 
States appears to indicate that the United States do not now hold 
the position that they formerly did in relation to the food supply of 
Europe. Whether that position is likely to become increasingly 
unimportant and indeterminant is a moot point, but it is by no 
means doubtful that the agriculturists of North America, acting in 
concert with the railway interest and the shipping trade of that 
country, as well as with a not uninfluential section of the shippers 
of the United Kingdom, mean to do what they can, not only to keep 
the trade, but to monopolise it as far as lies in their power. There 
has been, as we have shown, a constant tendency towards the cheap- 
ening of production and of transport in that country. Whether that 
tendency can be carried much further in practice is probably very 
doubtful, but it does not, in any case, stand alone. No country has 
the command of cheaper ocean transport than the United States, as 
the following return—compiled from the official publications relative 
to foreign commerce—of the average through freight on grain and 
provisions per 100 lbs., from Chicago to European ports by all rail 
to the seaboard, and thence by steamer, will sufficiently show :— 





Decrease. 


Port Article 1880 1889 y 


Chicago to— 8 8 8 
Liverpool . .| Grain. , ° . | °492 395 ‘097 
a ° . | Sacked flour . , . 642 416 "126 

— , . | Provisions . ‘ ° 687 ‘574 113 
Glasgow. . | Sacked flour . ° ; 565 442 123 
” ‘ . | Provisions . . ‘ 673 ‘614 059 
Antwerp. . | Provisions . : : ‘738 609 *129 








Curiously, it appears that over the same period the exports to 
London have cost more for transport instead of less. This is not 
due to the dock charges being heavier than those of Liverpool, for 
a recent comparison shows that for a ton of wheat the total charges 
from the ship to the truck, including dock dues, are— 


8 
For Liverpool . ; . . P . § 
» London . ° ° ° ; . ° . 8 
» Glasgow . 2 


. a, 
1l 
3 
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We are now face to face with the question, If the exports of 
breadstuffs from the United States have ceased to have the con- 
trolling influence that they once had, is that influence likely to be 
recovered; and if not, what other country has taken, or is likely to 
take, the ascendant and determining place in relation to British 
agricultural prospects ? 

' ‘Two matters must, on the face of them, largely affect the final 
settlement of this question, namely :— 

1. The possibilities of future reductions in the cost of transport 
in the United States and on the ocean. 
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2. The extent to which virgin lands are still available for the 
production of wheat and corn crops in the United States. 

There is, of course, the further question of how far other 
countries, such as Russia and India, may in the future improve their 
means for furnishing supplies of breadstuffs to outside consumers. 
It is also possible that countries not hitherto distinguished as wheat- 
growers may in the future come into the field, and take up a large 
share of the trade. 

Although there must of necessity be a limit beyond which freight 
rates cannot be further reduced, even on American railways, it is by 
no means certain that such a limit has yet been reached. In 1870 
the average freight rate on the eighteen principal railroads in the 
United States was a fraction over two cents per ton per mile. At 
that figure, which was an enormous reduction on the average of ten 
years before, it was thought by many that finality had been attained, 
and that both railroads and freighters had just cause to ‘rest and 
be thankful.’ But in 1880 the same railroads had reduced their 
average ton-mile rate to 1°29 cent, or *64d., and in spite of the fact 
that Europe looked on with wonder, and English railway managers 
with not a little incredulity, the average freight rate of the same 
lines in 1888 was only 92 cent or °46d.*per ton per mile. 

‘How has it been done without ruin to the railroads?’ is the 
question that the slower-moving minds of Europe are anxious to 
solve. That interrogatory opens up a large controversy that we 
shall not here attempt to answer or deal with further than we have 
already done. But that the railroads have not been ruined is proved 
incontestably by two facts—the first, that the gross earnings from 
freight traffic have increased between 1880 and 1889 from 4673 
millions to 639} millions of dols.; the second, that within the same 
period the quantity of traffic carried has more than doubled, and 
amounted in 1888, as already shown, to the enormous total of 5894 
millions of tons. 

It would, therefore, be rash to assume that ‘ there shall be no more 
cakes and ale,’ in the form of further concessions, on the part of the 
American railroad companies. These vast corporations have made it 
their business to create freight where it did not already exist, and to 
carry freight at any price so long as it was to be carried. They have, 
in fact, applied with some variation the principle which is said to 
have been instilled into the mind of the Quaker’s son—they have 
determined to get freight, honestly if they can, but at all events to 
get freight, and, so long as this continues to be their guiding con- 
sideration, who shall say what is the irreducible minimum of charge? 
Only within the last few months a project has been under discus- 
sion that aims at making a new Erie Canal, whereby vessels of large 
size may proceed direct from Chicago to New York, delivering wheat 
at the latter centre at a transport charge of not more than three 
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cents per bushel. It is claimed that the cost of transport by the 
large steamers that now navigate the lakes between Chicago and 
Buffalo is only two cents per bushel for 800 miles, and that the 
remainder of the distance to New York, some 400 miles, could, with 
an improved canal, be done for about 1 or 1} cent more. 

If this conclusion is correct, a quarter of wheat should be trans. 
ported between Chicago and New York, a distance by water of close 
on 1,200 miles, for about one shilling. Let us now see how much it 
should, under the most favourable conceivable conditions, cost to 
transport this wheat across the Atlantic. 

At a comparatively recent date a large quantity of wheat has been 
carried between New York and Europe for about 10s. per ton, or, 
roughly, 2s. per quarter. This means a rate of about -04d. per ton 
per mile. But as the daily expenses of a large steamer, even now, 
may be taken at only some sixpence per ton register, and as such 
a vessel can steam 200 to 250 miles per day, the actual cost of trans- 
port will probably not exceed 0:03d. per ton per mile. In some cases 
the cost of ocean transport has been reduced to a penny for forty 
miles of journey, including not only food, fuel, and wages, but 
interest and depreciation as well. At such a rate the Atlantic freight 
would not exceed 6s. 3d. per ton, or, say, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per quarter 
of wheat; and if this rate could be generally established, as with the 
improvements even still conceivable in ocean transport it may easily 
be, we may have the actual cost of carrying a quarter of wheat from 
Chicago to Liverpool reduced to 2s. 6d. per quarter as an average 
normal figure. 

Another very important and relevant consideration is that the 
area of the United States has not yet been by any means fully taken 
up. The total area of that country, excluding Alaska, is 1,923 
millions of acres, of which, however, in 1889, only 38 millions were 
under wheat, 78 millions under corn, 274 millions under oats, and 
about 64 millions under rye, barley, and buckwheat. Of all crops 
of cereals the total area in 1889 was 146} million acres, or rather 
more than seven per cent. of the total area of the country, disregarding 
Alaska. Since 1873, however, the area under cereals has just about 
doubled, so that it is increasing much faster than the population of the 
country. Nor can it be said that the land is becoming less prolific 
than it was formerly, although, no doubt, in some of the older states 
manures or fertilisers are more largely used. The maximum average 
yield per acre over the last ten years was 13:1 bushels in 1880; the 
minimum 10:1 bushels in the following year. The value of the yield 
has, however, been greatly reduced, mainly, of course, on account of 
lower prices. It was as much as 15:27 dols. in 1879, and as low as 
8°98 dols. in 1889. It is in the matter of value that the greatest 
change has taken place, and it is this lowering of value that causes 
the despondency of English agriculture. 
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It seems, then, to be the ‘ manifest destiny’ of the United States 
to coatinue for many years to come to be the dominant factor in the 
agricultural, and perhaps, also, in the industrial situation of Europe, 
and more especially of the United Kingdom. The time when the 
United States will, like the older European countries, absorb for 
their own requirements the food supplies that they are capable of 
producing is evidently very remote. It is not easy to determine the 
point at which a population ceases to become self-supporting in 
reference to its food supplies. In Great Britain that point has, as 
everybody knows, long been passed, and at the present time practi- 
cally one half of all the food supplies of the country is received from 
abroad. The present population of the United Kingdom is about 
38 millions, or an average of 314 to the square mile of area. If this 
average is divided by two, in order to represent the population 
actually fed from home-grown supplies, it would still be 84 per cent. 
in excess of the population of the United States per square mile of 
cultivable area. The density of population in the United States, 
excluding Alaska, is now only 31 to the square mile, as compared with 
314 in the United Kingdom, so that in the latter country it is about 
ten times as much as in the former. __ 

One thing appears to stand out with unquestionable prominence 
in any consideration of the future food supplies of the United King- 
dom. They may be received from Russia, from India, from British 
North America, or from the United States ; but the United States will 
long be the dominating source of supply, because they will be ready, 
at a price, to furnish unlimited supplies, and that price is certain te 
continue a relatively low one. The quantities received from this 
country and that vary considerably, as between one year and another, 
and are likely to continue to do so. Thus, for example, we received 
in 1887 nearly twice as much wheat and wheat-flour from the United 
States as we did in 1888, whereas in the latter year we took from 
Russia about five times as much as we didin theformer. But Russia 
can only be depended on to this extent in years when there has beer 
a specially abundant harvest ; whereas the United States can almost 
immediately put under the)cultivation of a particular crop a practi- 
cally unlimited area if it is shown to be worth while to do so. 
Australia and British India are probably too remote to be entitled te 
the same degree of dependence. At any rate, it is a notable fact 
that the supplies from these sources have within recent years beer 
diminishing instead of increasing. 

The United States had, at the end of 1888, a railway system of 
154,000 miles, and in the previous seven years had added about. 
40,000 miles to the system. There are those who seem to suppose 
that the future cannot see the same rapid railway extensions as the 
past has witnessed, but this is by no means a foregone conclusion. 
It must not be forgotten that at the present time the United States 
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have only one mile of railway to every twenty square miles of terri- 
tory, excluding Alaska, whereas in the United Kingdom there is one 
mile of railway to every six miles of area. In order, therefore, to 
establish in the United States the same relation of railway mileage 
to geographical area as in this country, it would be necessary to ex- 
tend the system to some 500,000 miles. Probably this extent of 
mileage will never be attained. It is hardly likely to be attained in 
any case within a measurable period of time. To begin with, the 
water area of the United States is larger than that of any other 
country. The American lake system alone covers some 135,000 
square miles, or, roughly, 15,000 square miles more than the entire 
area of the United Kingdom. But this, after all, is but a small pro- 
portion of the total area of the country, which is generally fertile, and 
capable of a high degree of cultivation, so that there is still scope for 
large and profitable extensions of the means of transport. 

There can be no more interesting subject for speculation than 
that of how far the experience of the past is likely to be repeated in 
the future history of the United States. While it is not probable 
that the railway system of that country will within any measurable 
period be extended to half a million miles, it is important to remem- 
ber that at the rate of progress witnessed during the last twenty 
years that mileage would be attained in sixty-three years from the 
present time. In other words, the mileage constructed between 
1870 and 1889 was 108,341 miles, or 5,417 miles per annum, and 
sixty-three years of the same annual average would complete the 
389,000 miles wanted to make up the round half-million. 

Who shall say, however, that we may not in the next twenty 
years witness the same rate of annual development that we have, 
with wondering and admiring eyes, beheld in the last two decades ? 
There is in this anticipation nothing in the least degree improbable. 
On the contrary, the impression that we may at least see an equally 
large development is encouraged by the fact that while the mileage 
constructed between 1830 and 1849 was only 7,342 miles, and 
between 1840 and 1869 was only 37,823 miles, the rate of increase 
in the twenty years ending 1889, as we have seen, was not less than 
108,341 miles. Railway construction, in point of fact, has proceeded 
over the whole period in an accelerating ratio. 

If, then, the American railway system should, in twenty years’ 
time, reach the portentous figure of 269,000 miles, which would 
be the result attained by the same annual mileage increase as in 
the past two decades, the traffic required to feed such a system 
must be greatly in excess of that which exists at present. The 
American railways carried in 1888 about 3,800 tons of goods 
and mineral traffic per mile of line operated. With the same 
average, the railway system of the United States should in 1909 
carry 4114 million tons more than they did in 1888, or 1001 million 
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tons in all. This is exactly the volume of traffic carried on all the 
railways of Europe and the United States, collectively, in 1882. 
Should the traffic of American railways increase to anything like 
this extent, the competition for it, already extraordinarily keen, is 
likely to increase also, so that more considerable abatements of 
transportation rates may be looming in the not distant future. 
Meanwhile what is to be the outcome of the higher rates exacted in 
European countries, and especially in England, the highest of all? 
It must have been to some such contingency as this that Lytton 
looked forward when, in ‘The Coming Race,’ he speaks of having 
‘touched but slightly, though indulgently, on the antiquated and 
decaying institutions of Europe, in order to expatiate on the present 
grandeur and prospective pre-eminence of that glorious American 
republic, in which Europe enviously seeks its model and tremblingly 
foresees its doom.’ 
J. STEPHEN JEANS. 
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BION OF SMYRNA. 


Few poets with fame so great have left so little to the lovers of song 
as Bion. Even including a certain fragmentary idyl sometimes 
assigned to him, but probably the work of a later writer, there are 
Jess than two hundred and fifty lines upon which must rest Bion’s 
elaim to immortality. Our own Gray, notable among English 
singers of eminence as much for his poetic reticence as for the 
exquisite quality of his utterance, is the author of more than three 
times as many verses. Among the Romans, Catullus and Persius 
have left six or seven times as much. I do not now think of a 
single world-poet, unless it be Sappho, a figure fascinating in its 
vagueness with an almost mystic charm in the shadows of the Greek 
twilight, whose literary influence has been so great and yet so 
incommensurate with the extent of the poet’s activity. Four of the 
most beautiful elegiac poems in the world might never have existed 
at all, and certainly would not have existed in their present beauty 
and grace, had Bion not written his Lament for Adonis. Yet this 
poem is the only one of any length that we have of his from which 
it is now possible to learn of him; a few fragments still remain; 
but longer poems, notably a treatment of the popular story of the 
love of Polyphemus and Galatea, so congenial a subject to the later 
Greek writers of verse, are almost, if not quite, lost. Yet enough 
still exists for us to gather something more about the poet himself, 
both as a man and as a writer, than the critics have yet told us. 
Surely his distinction as the direct inspirer of Lycidas and Thyrsis 
and Adonais is enough to awaken an especial interest in him and in 
his work. 

The verses that Bion has left to us, a few references to him, 
simply by the way, in Suidas, and the passionate threnody written 
at his death, usually regarded as the work of one Moschus, who styles 
himself Bion’s pupil, are our only sources of information concerning 
him. For almost seventeen centuries, in fact, his identity was 
entirely lost in that of his great master Theocritus. It is doubtful, 
if, to the Roman writers, he was individually known at all. With 
little discrimination, all the work of the imitators of Theocritus seems 
to have been assigned to the Sicilian merely because of its general 
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similarity of spirit and form. Thus Quintilian says of Theocritus 
that he is admirable in his peculiar style, but he makes no mention 
of either Bion or Moschus. Moreover, no distinction is made by the 
manuscripts between these poets. It was not, indeed, until 1565 
that Bion and Moschus were first separated from Theocritus and 
their works published by themselves.' Since then, however, the 
text being established by Stephanus a year later in his edition, 
editors have accepted the arrangement made, tacitly assenting, on 
the whole, to its correctness, and incorporating it with their editions. 
These poems, then, as we now have them, and the allusions in Suidas, 
already mentioned, are our only sources of information in regard to 
Bion. The little that these give us can soon be told. 

At the end of the Life of Theocritus, written by Suidas, he urges 
upon our remembrance that there are ‘three bucolic poets,’ and 
enumerates them as ‘ this Theocritus, Moschus of Sicily, and Bion of 
Smyrna, from a village called Phlossa.’ No stronger evidence need 
be desired of Bion’s birthplace, or at all events of his early home. 
But this statement possibly receives corroboration in a passage from 
the threnody on Bion’s death, although we must be strongly on our 
guard against hoping to gather historical facts from a poem couched 
in a style so Oriental and affected. Phlossa is a little town on the 
river Meles; and the poet, joining gracefully in one resonant couplet 
the earliest and the latest of the Grecian bards, says of Bion’s death : 

Totré tot, & woTapa@v Avyupdtate, Sevrepov &Aryos. 
TovTo, MéAn, véov &Ayos, awdAeTO mpdy Tot “Ounpos. 


This, oh! of streams most musical, this is thy second woe ; 
This is thy new woe, Meles: for Homer perished aforetime. 


And then he tells how the river mourned of old for her fair son, 
‘with streams of many tears,’ and ‘filled all the sea with her cry. 
‘ Now again for another you weep, and in new sorrows pine.’ Moschus, 
or whoever the author of this threnody may be, then proceeds to 
draw a parallel between Homer and Bion in language quite worth 
one’s while to note. 


Both, both to the eternal founts were dear. 


he sings, but one drank of the well-spring of Pagasz, the other a 
draught from Arethusa. 


1 By Adolphus Mekerchus, Bruges, although twelve years before Joachimus 
Camerarius is said to have said in the preface to his edition of Theocritus: ’Ey rots 
éxouévois eidvAAlots elvar Soxotor Tivd ob memoinuéva bwd TOD Ocoxpirov, ds Td emuchderov 
eis “Adwvv Sep tis elvat Tod Biwvos pauevos ovx by ws oluat Gudprot uaxpdy Tod aAnOois. 
This early Flanders book of Mekerchus is almost an ¢édition de luxe with its wide 
margins and clear type. There is a Latin translation and notes. I have looked at 
Bentley’s copy of Camerarius and fail to find this passage. Camerarius prints the 
Lament for Bion as the nineteenth idyl of Theocritus, however. 
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Of Tyndarus’ fair daughter sang the first, 
And Thetis’ mighty child, and Atreus’ son. 
But not in such wise sang that other one. 
He not to wars and tears tempered his note, 
But of his brother herdsmen and of Pan, 
His measure ran ; 

And as he sang he watched his flocks afield. 
To him their richest-milk the kine would yield : 
Right deftly could he fashion 

The oaten pipe, and teach the lads to kiss 
With lips only less cunning sweet than his ; 
And well he knew Love's passion, 

For A phrodite’s self did on him dote.? 


It is a small matter, but one of curious literary interest, this 
probable identity of locality and environment between the earliest 
and almost the latest singer of Greece; and although it is not very 
likely that Bion lingered Jong on the Ionian shore, I fancy that we 
have almost a right to refer to his birthplace, as some of the more 
subtle influences of that delightful home, a finer temper in him, and 
amore delicate refinement of literary style, than are characteristic 
even of the choicest of the idyls of Theocritus. But of his wanderings, 
if he wandered at all, of his lingering at courts, and of his literary 
relationships, we have absolutely no information whatever. I imagine 
him as visiting Sicily, the home of pastoral song; but save the 
general probability of such a visit, we have no other evidence except 
Moschus’s cry to the nightingales ‘moaning among the thick leaves to 
announce to the Sicilian waters of Arethusa that Bion the herdsman 
is dead, and with him hath perished the Dorian minstrelsy.’ But 
on similar grounds one might conclude that he visited Thrace and 
Macedonia ; for Moschus calls upon the maidens of Oiagre, and the 
Bistonian Nymphs, to add their lament and to cry, ‘The Dorian 
Orpheus is dead.’ But all this is very uncertain. We do not know 
even whether a certain fragment of his of but two lines may not 
refer to an actual request to some prince for court favour and honour, 
such as Theocritus, we know, made in his sixteenth idyl. ‘ Leave 
me not unrewarded,’ says Bion, ‘since even Phebus singeth for pay, 
and that kind of distinction maketh everything better.’ But the 
real reference of this we can never know. And looking elsewhere 
among his poems for information in regard to the events of his life, 
we find not a single hint. 

We are hurried on to his death. It is Moschus, again, who gives 
us our only information in regard to this matter; but his words, I 


2 The renderings of the Lament for Bion in this essay I have taken from a 
translation that appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for January 1888. It is in general 
the best translation that I know; but in the most important passage of the poem, 
the supposed reference to Bion’s death, I have ben forced to use a literal rendering 
of my own, } 
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believe, have always been misinterpreted. Everyone, on the authority 
of the following lines, has asserted unequivocally that Bion died of 
poison, administered to him by several persons, who afterwards, how- 
ever, received their well-deserved punishment for the crime. 


Poison came, Bion, to thy mouth, poison thou knewest. 

To such lips did it run, and not become sweet. 

Who is the man so savagely cruel as to mix or 

To give thee while speaking a poison? Surely avoideth he song. 


But Justice findeth out all.3 


The whole of this passage without its context certainly seems to 
intimate that, as the commentators and biographers are for ever 
asserting, Bion was poisoned by enemies who were punished for the 
crime ; such meaning is only too obvious. But I am convinced that 
this is a false interpretation. I believe it to be scarcely tenable. 
Apart from the very strong improbability that at that period, and in 
that luxurious, highly cultivated society, a poet, of all men, would 
have been poisoned in cold blood by a band of conspiring enemies, 
murdered by a number of his associates, the passage itself offers a 
quite contrary view. It is this interpretation that I venture now to 
give. 

In Adonais we read in regard to Keats certain verses which I 
have no doubt were directly suggested by the verses just quoted from 
Moschus’s Lament. 


3 The Greek is as follows :— 
Sdpuaxoy HAGE, Biwy, worl ody ordua, pdpuaxoy eldes. 
Towvras xelAecot woTédpaye KovK eyAUKaVON ; 
tls 8& Bpords, Torcovrov ayduepos }) KEepdsat ToL 
H Sotvat AaAcovts Td Hdpuaxov ; h piyev @ddv. 


"AAAG Alka kixe wdvras. 


I have translated the passage quite literally. The text is the latest scholarly 
recension of Ziegler, as given in his Bionis et Moschi Carmina ex Codicibus Italis a 
se collatis, Tubing, 1868. This is later than the famous text of Ahrens. The variant 
readings in the text of Ahrens are, in the first line, papyaxoedés for pdpyaxoy eldes, in 
the second més rev rots for rovobros, in the third és for 9,in the fourth od for 4, in the 
fifth wdyrq for mdévras, all variations of slight importance, making, however, if at ail 
significant in their variations, rather than not in the lineof my theory. The last line 
seems to be a general remark in the form of a proverb, and xixe will thus be a gnomic 
aorist. Cf. Eur. Bach. 903. This is a point of some importance in writing for English 
scholars, by whom the line, having uniformly been translated with particular reference 
to Bion’s life, has received a biassed rendering that does not belong to it. ‘ Well, 
Justice hath them in'her grip,’ one of many mistaken renderings I call to mind, is 
hardly warranted by the context. For Moschus proceeds immediately: 


‘But I for this grief must mourn thy loss with tears ;’ 


that is, even though I know that, in the great reversal of human judgments, 
Time will set all right, still now I must mourn my friend, for whom, if only so I 
might, ‘I would break the bars of death, like Orpheus, like Odysseus, like Alcides, 
and seek thee out to hear once more thy voice singing sweet song to Ploutos and to 


Proserpine.’ 
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Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh, 
What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe ? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown ; 
It felt, yet could escape, the magic tone 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate and wrong, 
But what was howling in one breast alone, 
Silent with expectation of the song 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung, 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow ; 
Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee, 
Hot shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now. 


When Macaulay’s New Zealander (if I may be allowed for once 
the aid of so tiresome and heathenish an ex machiné& god) discovers 
these lines among the ruins of the British Museum, and, smitten with 
a love for humane letters and aspirations for philological distinction, 
succeeds in deciphering their obvious meaning, he will certainly con- 
clude that the poet’s passionate eloquence is directed against some 
friend of his who was literally poisoned to death through a potion 
administered by murderous enemies. But the New Zealanders are 
anything but critical. As for us, of course we know better. We 
know the application of this language to the dead Keats. But to 
one who was ignorant of the circumstances of the life of Keats and 
the fable that has grown up in regard to the story of his death, it 
would be not only the most natural, but plainly the most obvious 
interpretation of Shelley’s lines, to conclude that Keats, his dear de- 
parted friend, was the victim of such a practical expression of 
murderous hate as fills the poet’s pen with so bitter and scornful 
denunciation in the well-known stanzas quoted. 

The possibility of such a conclusion, indeed, reveals one of the 
very few artistic defects in Shelley’s manner and style, and illustrates 
as well a corresponding defect in very much of the later literature of 
the Greeks. It is nowadays a clearly enough determined canon of 
criticism, that figurative or symbolic language which does not con- 
tribute to lucidity of expression, however beautiful it may be in 
itself, cannot be really worthy and fitting. A rainbow hue of fancy, 
flashing across the narrative and falling with its iridescent glow in 
places unsuited to it, inevitably detracts from that pure white light 
which should always attend excellent writing as with an atmosphere ; 
for it destroys the singleness of effect. Every bit of fancy, that in 
this way interrupts, is an obtrusive gargoyle upon literary style. 
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But the case is even worse, if, instead of its being superficially 
adorned, a style be penetrated by an atmosphere of fanciful exaggera- 
tion and literary conceits. It is worse, by just so much as its faults 
are more inherent and inextricably involved in its development and 
structure. Poetry must of all things be true; and when imagination 
does not act in the service of sincere interpretative statement of 
things in their real relations, it is but a showy power, leading to 
vulgar adornment, possessing no suitable value or charm. The 
passage from Adonais offers almost perfect illustration of this fault. 
In Adonais, Shelley is too often literary rather than true. Lycidas 
has a similar fault although not so marked; its chief defect, as 
Matthew Arnold says, being Milton’s savage introduction of his anti- 
Church feeling. ‘Whatever Bion and Moschus recorded as a fact,’ 
Mr. Symonds has written, ‘ becomes, consistently with the spiritualis- 
ing tendency of modern genius, symbolical in Shelley’s poem.’ Even 
in its context there is a pleasant vagueness about this criticism; but 
undoubtedly Mr. Symonds is referring, and not to disapprove, to 
characteristics growing out of the spirit which I have marked as 
inartistic. Shelley, however, although deliberately accepting the 
form of Moschus’s art, was truer than Moschus, and possessed of a 
juster taste in expression. His own habit in Adonais, moreover, 
gets a certain supposititious vindication from his undoubted success in 
the use of methods which we, as well as he, from old association with 
the rare beauty of the Greek elegy, must always find exercising over 
us a peculiar charm. Shelley’s literary sense, so faultless at its best, 
was prejudiced in this case by his scholarship. Yet no more conclusive 
proof could be had that the passage in Moschus referred to is to be 
interpreted figuratively instead of literally, than Shelley’s own adop- 
tion of its form for the expression of what he strongly believed to be 
the actual cause of the death of Keats. And his opinion in regard 
to Bion’s death, logically involved in his employment of the same 
form of expression chosen by Moschus, and corroborated by his 
choice of the original four Greek lines as a motto for his poem, is far 
more important confirmation of my way of interpreting the passage 
in Moschus than, in the lack of direct proof, anything else I might 
record. For Shelley had the poet’s insight and sympathy, a poet’s 
interpretative intuitional power and sense for artistic effects. And I 
do not believe it could have occurred to him as possible that any one 
would so far fail to appreciate the spirit of the Alexandrian poem as, 
for one moment, to take the passage in question literally. To do so 
would have been, in his opinion, the confession of a disastrous 
deficiency in one’s feeling for style. 

It is evident, from the nature of my inquiry, that anything like 
scientific and positively tangible proof of this point is not to be 
expected. The argument appeals mainly to the cultivated sense for 
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style. It demands in general a wide appreciation of literary forms, 
methods, and devices, and an adequate acquaintance with the special 
characteristics of the Alexandrian literary period. It tends to be 
too subtle to be tangible, and not even the @ priori grounds for its 
probability make it wholly satisfactory in the lack of definite 
historical corroboration. But if it be continually remembered in 
this connection, that the air of the court and university life of 
Alexandria was charged with bickering and envy and dissension, the 
force of the argument will be much strengthened. The literary 
quarrels between the old and the new, fought with so much violence, 
but so little brilliance, of polemic, give to the period an interest 
which furnishes one more parallel between that age and our own, 
although, surprisingly enough, the knowledge of this parallel has 
generally escaped the lovers of literary gossip. In the great quarrel 
of the time, that between the leader of the school, Callimachus, and 
an enthusiastic youth, Apollonius, who had been his pupil, the entire 
culture of the town took sides. To Callimachus belonged the authority 
and prestige of a recognised position at the head of the university 
and library, and his distinction as virtual poet laureate. His learn- 
ing was impeccable, his industry untiring, his cleverness, equally 
combined of a considerable talent and tact, exactly fitted to make 
him the chief distinguished and successful exponent of the time. Of 
cleverness among the Alexandrines there was no lack, but Callimachus 
was the cleverest of them all. 


Battiades semper toto cantabitur orbi : 
Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet, 


is Ovid’s discriminating opinion of this prince of pedants. Under 
his guidance, taste ran in narrow lines, and criticism was stereotyped 
into undeviating scholastic principles, which tolerated in genius 
little liberty of novel expression. In every institution of the kind 
the intellectual air is sure to become somewhat too rarefied for the 
satisfaction of men with ideas and a living flow of thought. And 
young Apollonius, perhaps because he was less the pedantic scholar 
than the generalising thinker, displayed a certain ungracious inten- 
tion of adopting literary principles of his own. This ambition 
Callimachus and the majority of the University failed to appreciate. 
So that when Apollonius on one occasion read to a considerable 
audience a long epic poem on the expedition of the Argonauts, a 
poem in which he directly challenged the principle of the school, 
that at that period nothing was worth the doing except epigrams 
and short idyllic pieces, his verse met with scornful raillery. 
Vowing vengeance, he left Alexandria and went abroad. For many 
years he lived in Rhodes, where he found a more sympathetic 
audience. His story in its sequel I need not consider, but state 
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only that he lived to accept the highest honours in the gift of 
the university which had snubbed him in youth for his originality. 
But long before this change in university feeling, Apollonius’s 
struggle for more catholic principles of literary appreciation bore 
fruit. Many critics and professors and Alexandrian dilettanti sup- 
ported him. And epigrams, as bitter and as unjust as Mr. Browning’s 
on Fitzgerald, exploded like bombs throughout society. Their din 
is still heard in many an echo in the Anthology. And ahint of the 
strong feeling of the time is to be had in an undoubted allusion in 
Theocritus to a literary party opposed to his own, and holding odious 
and unfashionable principles of composition. Theocritus was the 
best of courtiers; and coming to Alexandria as a foreigner, he had 
fallen easily into the good graces of Callimachus, and had adopted 
his principles of literary art. So in his Amcebean strain with his 
friend Lycidas, before the trial begins, he thus addresses him with a 
challenge: ‘So come,’ he says (I give the passage in Calverley’s 
translation )— 
‘Socome: the way, the day, is thine as mine: 

Try we our woodcraft—each may learn from each. 

I am, as thou, a clarion voice of song ; 

All hail me chief of minstrels. But I am not, 

Heaven knows, o’ercredulous: no, I scarce can yet 

(I think) outlive Philetas, nor the bard 

Of Samos, champion of Sicilian song, 

They are as cicadas challenged by a frog.’ 


I spake to gain my ends; and laughing light 

He said: ‘ Accept this club, as thou’rt indeed 

A born truth-teller, shaped by Heaven’s own hand! 
I hate your builders who would rear a house 

High as Oromedon’s mountain pinnacle: 

I hate your song-birds too, whose cuckoo-cry 
Struggles (in vain) to match the Chian bard.’ 

These builders of the lofty rhyme thus alluded to, and these 
song-birds with their cuckoo-cry, are the aspiring jewnesse of the 
Apollonian mantle, who could not brook the pedantic restrictions of 
the great school. And the language of this passage, be it remem- 
bered, is exceedingly temperate in comparison with most references 
of the kind in other Alexandrian verse. From the later critics 
Apollonius seems never to have got his due ; for in the non contem- 
nendum edidit opus equali quadam mediocritate of Quintilian, 
we have in bland and elegant accents the hasty generalisation of one 
who himself possessed many of the characteristics of the omniscient 
and pedantic old dictator, Callimachus. 

This digression will have served its purpose, if it indicates the 
amount of average cleverness at the time, and the bitter rivalries 
that existed throughout cultivated circles. Apollonius, without any 
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high endowment as a poet, stili holds the fourth place, although at a 
wide interval from the three writers Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
among the authors of his time. This much, at least, of the charac- 
teristics of the true artist he shows, that he had the sustained courage 
of his convictions. He had determination and industry and con- 
tinuity and sincerity. But what might have been the result if, 
instead of these manlier qualities, he had possessed the sensuous, 
sensitive, almost tenuously refined, organism that Bion’s poems show 
him to have had, and then suffered this neglect, we may legitimately 
conjecture. He would have been crushed, and, as Shelley thought 
true of Keats, worried with anxiety almost unto death. I do not 
know if Bion was lovable ; but if he was not, never did poet’s verses so 
belie him. At least we have the burning impetuous Lament of 
Moschus to prove how strong a love, at least in one man, he could 
inspire. In the dearth of any knowledge in regard to him save the 
bare fact of his birthplace, these considerations I have suggested 
come to lend a deeper and wider interest to his life and personality 
than had before been recognised. I see him a pathetic figure in 
that rushing lively time, too delicate to struggle for advancement, 
with tenderest thoughts for all; brimming over with sweet and nice 
rare fancies, almost, under any circumstances, too beautiful to be 
revealed, and presentable least of all in that Alexandria which was 
given over to the commentators and the afcheologists and the 
makers of catalogues; never vulgarly querulous, because always 
sustained by the smiles of the Vision of Beauty who was luring him 
on, although never free from a certain morbid artistic joy in his own 
pain, his own melancholy ; sometimes, however, unable to conceal 
his spasms of despair ; determined, in the neglect of the world, 8 be 
true at least to himself and his work ; content, having tried his best, 
to take what came, for, as a true poet, he saw that the only way of 
life was in finding one’s place and cleaving unto it, confident of 
success at least. for the general issue. This is no vague or unwar- 
ranted delineation of a poet, the evidence of whose work proves him 
to be sincere and endowed with a high poetic gift. For all this is 
hinted clearly in the fragments, and corroborated by the spirit of 
the larger pieces I have quoted or shall quote. Listen :— 


VII. 
I know not the way, nor is it fitting to labour at what we have not learned. 
VIII. 


If my ditties be fair, lo these alone will win me glory, these that the Muse 
aforetime gave tome. And if these be not sweet, what gain is it to me to labour 
longer ? 

X. i 

Happy are they that love, when with equal leve-they.are rewarded. Happy 

was Theseus, when Pirithous was by his side, yea, though he went down to the 
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house of implacable Hades. Happy among hard men and inhospitable was Orestes, 
for that Pylades chose to share his wanderings. And he was happy. Achilles 
Alcides, while his darling lived—happy was he in his death, because he shielded him 
from dread fate. 

XV. 

It is not well, my friend, to run to the craftsman whatever may befall, nor in 
every matter to need another's aid ; nay, fashion a pipe thyself, and to thee the task 
is easy. 

XVI. 

May Love call to him the Muses, mey the Muses bring with them love. Ever 
may the Muses give song to me that yearn for it, sweet song—than song there is no 
sweeter charm, 

XVII. 
The constant dropping of water, says the proverb, it wears a hole in the stone. 
XVIII. 


Nay, leave me not unrewarded, for even Phoebus sang for his reward. And the 
meed of honour betters everything. 


Surely there are here no doubtful notes of suggestion. We see 
the clear temperamental marks of the poetic nature. We see here 
the temperament of a Keats far more than that of a Shelley, or the 
man of the world, Theocritus, and a type at all events quite distinct 
from any others of the time as they are known to us, save the friend 
who celebrates him. Moreover, we know that there were quarrels of 
great bitterness among men of letters belonging to hostile schools, 


and we should be surprised indeed from the distinct quality of his 
work if his age had appreciated him. Moreover, if it did not, the 
worry and the anxiety of its neglect upon a man so delicately 
organised, so high strung, might be what it was possibly to Keats, 
what it certainly has been to many, a power predisposing to disease 
already in germ, which had been waiting only for favourable 
environment to advance with accelerated speed. And moreover, 
finally, the only passage in the world which enables us to verify this 
theory is in the midst of a passionate threnody for his death, loaded 
down with extravagance of imagery and almost fulsome expression 
of feeling, but saved from fulsomeness and an air of rococo by its 
consistency and interior harmony and the indisputable sincerity of 
its affection in the impetuous warmth of its utterance. This is a 
passage which, in days before men began the comparative study of 
style, naturally enough was read literally. But now to read it so 
would be as wise as to suppose Bion actually to have been the 
‘beloved herdsman’ sitting beneath ‘the lonely oaks’ which the 
same poem calls him; or to believe, as Moschus says, that actually 
in sorrow for his fall ‘the trees cast down their fruit, and all the 
flowers have faded ;’ or toimagine that Moschus really was speaking 
scientific literal truth when he wrote :— 
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Every famous city laments thee, 
Bion, and all the towns. Ascra 
Laments thee far more than her 
Hesiod, and Pindar is less regretted 
By the forests of Boeotia. 


Why, Moschus is singing here, and in an Alexandrian key, 
Perhaps, indeed, his voice is a little falsetto. But at all events it 
seems to me clear that it is not inspired by the muse of history. 

The passage in the elegy of Moschus in regard to Bion’s death, 
then, is not to be taken literally. In its place it is beautiful, but it 
is not true. In it the spirit of Alexandrian poetry, of all later 
Greek poetry, as I said, is admirably illustrated, that spirit which 
permits the use of the imagination merely for the sake of gilding or 
ornamentation, a use in which the imagination is debased. ‘ Art for 
art’s sake,’ as the phrase is ordinarily interpreted, has never been 
the watchword of any period of high intellectual activity. And all 
through Bion and Moschus, much more than through Theocritus, 
and even in Adonais and Lycidas, and in these much more than in 
Thyrsis, one finds art not altogether true, and not altogether simple 
enough to be seen in its real grace and charm. And the result of 
all this somewhat subtle literary argument is, that the critics cannot 
be right when they say, that about the deaths of the three idyllic 
poets history ‘ oniy tells us, through the dirge by Moschus, that Bion 
was poisoned.’ The meaning of Moschus is simply not rightly read. 
What we do, and do not, know in regard to Bion’s death, I have 
already shown. 

I have spoken of Bion’s nature as tender, gentle, and refined. 
These are qualities that one is always eager to discover in the 
character of any poet of delicate fancy and facile expression. And 
they are true of Theocritus, but much less true than of Bion. 
Sunny and refined as are the songs of the Sicilian poet; freer, 
fresher, as is the air he breathes, he writes sometimes with a direct- 
ness of allusion to matters of which we nowadays are unwilling to 
speak, and at times even with a coarseness, which are entirely foreign 
to the spirit of Bion, at least to his spirit as revealed to us in the 
few verses that we still have. Bion’s song to the Evening Star, 
‘Sacred glory of the dark azure night,’ is the exquisite origin of all 
succeeding love poetry to Hesper, although through his lines a 
memory of Sappho must have sung; and it has a touch that is 
quite beyond the power of Theocritus. Bion sings in a more 
thoughtful modern vein. Two poems especially are worth quoting 
as illustrating the wide difference between the spirit of Bion and 
that of Theocritus, or at all events Bion’s more miniature style. 
The refinement of the conceits, and, in the Greek, of the metre, as 
well as the perfect felicity of expression, are much akin to certain of 
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the same qualities in the other fine, delightful, but by no means 
important or great work produced, in that age of diffused culture, 
all about the shores and islands of the ASgean. It lacks the life 
and virility of Theocritus, but it is far prettier, far more luminous 
with that ethereal atmosphere in which le grand monde, of which 
Amiel speaks, statuesquely breathes, and more as we write in our 
own time. I use Mr. Lang’s excellent translation. 


Great Cypris stood beside me while still I slumbered, and with her beautiful 
hand she led the child Love, whose head was earthward bowed. This word she 
spake to me: ‘Dear herdsman, prithee take Love and teach him to sing.’ So said 
she and departed, and I—my store of pastoral songs I taught to Love in my 
innocence, as if he had keen fain to learn. I taught him how the cross-flute was 
invented by Pan, and the flute by Athene, and by Hermes the tortoiseshell lyre, 
* and the harp by sweet Apollo. All these things I taught him as best I might; 
but he, not heeding my words, himself would sing to me ditties of love, and taught 
me the desires of mortals and immortals, and all the deeds of his mother. And I 
clean forgot the lore I was teaching to Love; but what Love taught me, and his 
love ditties, I learned them all. 


This is almost an autobiographic poem. In it we see the growth 
and development of Bion’s literary manner from pastorals to love 
songs, and then to the lighter, more graceful society verse which the 
changed culture of his time demanded. There is a touch here, a 
certain something, which is without a single satisfactory parallel in 
Theocritus. There is a pervading flavour in this poem in the original, 
as also in the next which I shall quote, a finesse, a lightness of touch, 
a playful graciousness of spirit, such as Theocritus rarely gave to his 
verse. Apparently Bion began in the spirit of Theocritus, learning 
from him to sing the pastoral song, and tuning in his earlier work 
all his love ditties to his shepherd’s pipe, just as Theocritus had done 
until he lost himself for a time in Alexandria; but afterwards the 
power of Cypris crept over him more enticingly, and it came to be 
possible in time for him to say: ‘I clean forgot the lore I was teach- 
ing Love; but what Love taught me, and his love ditties, I learned 
them all.’ 

But let us see again if he taught him well. To this other poem, 
as to the preceding one, Spenser and many others have owned much. 


A fowler, while yet a boy, was hunting birds in a woodland glade, and there 
he saw the winged Love, perched on a box-tree bough. And when he beheld him 
he rejoiced, so big the bird seemed to him, and he put together all his rods at once, 
and lay in wait for Love, that kept hopping, now here, now there. And the boy, 
being angered that his toil was endless, cast down his fowling gear, and went to 
the old husbandman that had taught him this art, and told him all, and showed 
him’ Love on his perch. But the old man, smiling, shook his head, and answered 
the boy: ‘ Pursue the chase no longer, and go not after this bird. Nay, flee far 
fromhim, ’Tis an evil creature. Thou wilt be happy so long as thou dost not 
catch him ; but if thou comest to the measure of manhood, this bird that flees thee 
now, and hops away, will come uncalled, and of a sudden, and settle on thy head.’ 
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But on a much higher plane than these gpwrvaAa, love ditties, are 
two poems which give still further and still better illustration of Bion’s 
qualities of tenderness, his gentleness and refinement. Both are well 
worth quoting. The dignity of their subject is greater, and both 
contain short passages which betray the same religious spirit to be 
found now and then also in the Lament for Adonis. In the poem on 
The Seasons, for example, some one asks a friend which is sweetest 
to him—spring, or winter, or the late autumn, or the summer. He 
names some of the especial charms of each season, and finally asks, 
‘Which does thy heart choose? For our leisure lends us time to 
gossip.” Then Myrsom thus replies: ‘It beseems not mortals to 
judge the works of God ; for sacred are all these things, and all are 
sweet ; yet for thy sake I will speak out, Cleodamus, and declare what , 
is sweeter to me than the rest.’ Of course he chooses spring, when all 
is fruitful and all things blossom, and ‘night and dawn are evenly 
meted to men.’ But I would call especial attention to the fact that 
we may seek widely through Theocritus, and yet fail to find such a 
habit of contemplation and such a quiet philosophical temper as is 
betrayed in these verses ; verses which, however, are but a sample of 
much in Bion, and of much in his pupiland successful imitator, Moschus. 
Theocritus moralises fitfully. Bion sustains his mood. But in still 
further illustration of this quality in Bion’s work, take the following, 
a mere fragment as we have it now. ‘Ah! if a double term of life 
were given us by Zeus, the son of Cronos, or by changeful Fate ; ah! 
could we spend one life in joy and merriment, and one in labour, 
then perchance a man might toil, and in some later time might win 
his reward. But if the gods have willed that man enters into life 
but once (and that life brief, and too short to hold all we desire), ther, 
wretched men and weary that we are, how sorely we toil, how greatly 
we cast our souls away on gain, and laborious arts, continually covet- 
ing yet more wealth? Surely we have all forgotten that we are men 
condemned to die, and how short is the hour that to us is allotted by 
Fate!’ These bits are interesting. Bion’s literary activity cannot 
have been far from the year 280 8.c. This was the very period when 
the popular dilettantism of that easy, indulgence-surfeited, pessi- 
mistic age of taste first found idealised expression in the philosopher 
Epicurus, and was crystallised by him into an organic system. By the 
year 270 all of Epicurus’s three hundred volumes were scattered round 
the shores of the A®gean. And in this passage from Bion, we see 
the very evident traces of the air in which the prevalent philosophy 
of the time was born. For even with the little that we have of his 
works nothing is clearer than that Bion was the legitimate offspring 
of his age. Theocritus made, to a certain extent, a field for himself. 
Bion was merely in a humble way the half-passive poetic exponent 
of the most cultivated sentimental thought of the first half of tke 
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third century before Christ. Just as the life of the fifty years that 
followed Theocritus’s death was more stirring and more intense, 
more luxurious and more hopeless, more easy and more refined, so 
was Bion’s verse more exquisite and more subtle, more delightful 
in its conception and form, yet more gossamer-like in its texture, 
than any verse that had preceded it. It was not inspired by one 
single quality of grandeur, but it was to be beautiful for ever, and for 
ever a joy. 

‘But beauty is a fair thing for a woman, and strength for a man,’ 
says a fragment of Bion; and Bion must have felt his lack. The 
Lament for Adonis comes nearer than anything else Bion has written to 
combining beauty and strength in appropriately harmonious measure. 
For a consideration of this poem still another essay is needed. But I 
cannot lay down my pen without noting how strong is its passion in the 
long wail of Cypris for Adonis, when, having besought him long, as he 
lay dead, to stay with her, 

That thee I may feel in my arms, and kisses with kisses may mingle, 
the goddess finally breaks forth in a cry of despair, and says 
with almost startling power: 
. and gone hast thou to Acheron, 
To the baneful and cruel king. But miserable I, 
I live and am god, and cannot, oh, cannot pursue thee. 


Persephone, take then my lord ; thou art far more powerful than I: 
All, all that is fair, glides to thee. 


And thus did Cypris lament, and the Loves cried mournfully too, 
‘Woe, oh! woe for Cytherzea, the lovely Adonis is dead !’ 


Of this poem I have time to say only this in passing, that its 
merit is so great as amply to vindicate the panegyric eloquence of 
the elegy of Moschus. There are other similar passages, variations 
of the text which stands at the head of another fragment: ‘ Blessed 
are they that love, when they are loved equally in return ;’ but after 
all, ‘beauty is a fair thing for a woman, and strength for a man.’ 
Strength and large ethical significance and deep-sea soundings of 
thought and emotion are not often to be found in Bion any more 
than in much of Theocritus ; and it is sad to remember in relation to 
these sweet singers that the art of an age is its truest exponent. It 
is a pathetic thing to find an art which ought to lead mankind as 
avant-coureur on the high road to noble ideals, expressing merely 
the characteristics of the time from which it springs, a beautiful 
but coward slave walking with graceful but trembling motion in the 
face of the cynical stare of society; and this is too often the nature 
of Bion’s art. Yet I cannot say always. While pre-eminently the child 
of his time, he came from the wider and the fairer country which is 
the home of poets. There is a continual mild radiance in the temple 
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of his song. But his temple is not altogether Greek, like those of 
old, open to the sky and air. Nay, rather it is closed around, and 
in the shadows aloft and beneath Despair may now and then be seen 
to hide. Of him the little loves that flutter through the temple have 
now and then caught glimpses, and even they, whom one would have 
thought would be the first to flee his influence, frequently follow him 
into the darkness and are heard of no more. 


WILLIAM Morton FULLERTON. 





WATER IN AUSTRALIAN SAHARAS. 


THE problem of dealing with the constant increase of population in 
this country has in the past few years come into much greater pro- 
minence. The colonies and America have hitherto absorbed our 
surplus population ; but the cry of ‘ Australia for the Australians,’ and 
of ‘America for the Americans,’ grows louder year by year, and the 
disinclination to allow a free entrance to pauper immigrants becomes 
stronger. Any scheme, therefore, which will develop the productive 
powers of our colonies and render them capable of supporting an 
increased population is worthy of public consideration. 

It must strike anyone who travels in Australia that the future 
development of the country depends very largely on irrigation and 
the conservation of water, and it strikes with more especial force 
the traveller who has visited India and Ceylon, where irrigation works, 
both by the rajahs of remote antiquity and by the rulers of our own 
day, have been carried out on such a large scale. Australia, like 
India, is subject to periods of drought. The drought, which only 
came to an end in 1886, was one of the worst ever known. It was felt 
in South Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, and in lesser 
degree in Victoria. In South Australia all the farmers who dis- 
regarded Goyder’s line of rainfall—i.e. who attempted to grow wheat 
in the salt-bush country—were ruined. In the districts lying between 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee in New South Wales the loss in sheep 
was two millions on eight millions in one year (1884-85), and the 
loss in sheep for the whole colony during the four years of drought 
was estimated by the Chief Inspector of Stock at twenty-three 
millions. In Queensland many squatters lost nearly all their cattle, 
some 50 per cent., and those who suffered least—i.e. those who had 
stations in the coast country—lost 20 per cent. 

In the early days droughts were severely felt; but it was often 
possible for the squatter to move his sheep or cattle on to fresh ground 
when the feed was exhausted on his own. Of late years so much 
of the land has been taken up, and so great has been the increase in 
the number of stock, that it is no longer possible to move them. 
Land, which in a good season might carry one hundred thousand 
sheep, in a bad season would not carry twenty-five thousand. For a 
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few years the squatter may make a large profit. A bad year comes: 
he finds his run enormously overstocked, and his sheep die in thou- 
sands. 

Sufficient has already been done by private enterprise in Australia 
to show the value of irrigation as a protection to the stock-farmer 
against drought. It not only largely increases the carrying capacities 
of a run where the natural grasses are irrigated, but it enables land, 
otherwise only fit for pastoral purposes, to grow heavy crops of 
lucerne, hay, or wheat. The former is one of the most valuable crops 
that can be grown by irrigation, and is the mainstay of the stock- 
farmer in Western America. It has been grown on the Hunter Flats 
in New South Wales, and at Bacchus Marsh in Victoria, for many 
years without replanting. It can be cut five or six times a year, 
yields seven or eight tons, and can be used either for hay or ensilage. 
It is estimated that one hundred acres of lucerne will keep five thousand 
sheep for three months, and that a hundred irrigated acres to every 
twenty thousand acres of pastoral land would afford complete protec- 
tion against drought. The results of growing grain in Victoria show 
that the yield per acre of wheat on irrigated lands is nearly double 
that on neighbouring lands which are unirrigated ; but the experience 
of California, Arizona, and Mexico shows most conclusively that grain 
is the poorest-paying crop that can be raised under irrigation. The 
colonies founded by Messrs. Chaffey on the river Murray are almost 
entirely devoted to fruit-culture, but they have not been long enough 
in existence to give any financial results; we have only limited 
evidence from Victoria, where vines which produced twenty-two cwt. 
per acre on unirrigated, produce fifty-five cwt. on irrigated land. 
We must, therefore, turn to California, where Messrs. Chaffey them- 
selves established a most successful fruit colony at Ontario. 

In California twenty acres under vines or fruit are preferred to one 
hundred and sixty acres under grain; the old grain-farms are being 
broken up and fruit-culture is being carried on, generally in small 
blocks of ten or twenty acres. Fruit-culture can only be undertaken by 
aman with a certain amount of capital, because, even with irrigation, 
a considerable period must elapse before any return can be expected, 
although if a market is available, a certain profit can be made from 
vegetables until the fruit-trees come into bearing. Mr. Deakin, in 
his memorandum on irrigation in Western America, puts the unpro- 
fitable period for peaches, apricots, almonds, and vines at four years, 
for oranges at ten years from seed and five years from bud, and for 
olives at seven to ten years. According to Messrs. Chaffey’s pro- 
spectus some return from orange-trees and olive-trees may be ex- 
pected at four years, and from the raisin-grape at three years ; though 
it is doubtless fully as long as Mr. Deakin says before they yield a 
good return on the capital invested. The profit to be expected from 
oranges is reckoned by Mr. Deakin at from 1201. to 3001. per acre ; 
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from small fruit at from 151. to 201. per acre; from peaches and 
apricots at from 40/. to 60/. ; from vines at from 401. to 80/., and from 
olives at from 100/. to 1501. per acre. The general average of profits 
on all kinds of fruit crops he calculated at from 40/. to 501. per acre 
perannum. Messrs. Chaffey’s estimate for the profits to be made on 
orange-growing in Australia is lower, that on vines about the same, 
and that on olives considerably higher than Mr. Deakin’s estimate of 
the profits per acre on the different fruit erops in California. That 
there is a large market available in Australia itself is clear from the 
fact that each of the southern colonies import large quantities of 
dried fruit and bread stuffs every year in spite of a considerable duty. 
The returns from New South Wales show that in the five years ending 
in 1883, she imported annually over 1,000,000/. worth of produce 
which could well have been grown in the country. Fresh, dried, and 
preserved fruits alone are now imported into Australia to the amount 
of three quarters of a million annually. Though we cannot estimate 
the profits from fruit-growing in Australia from any return of results 
obtained, we have a practical illustration of what can be achieved by 
irrigation in the vegetable gardens of the Chinese which are one of 
the most remarkable features of the up-country districts. We may 
conclude, then, that irrigation in Australia will be used mainly for 
fruit-culture, but that in the central districts, where the supply of 
water is most limited, a squatter will probably prefer to grow lucerne, 
which will enable him to keep his run stocked without risk of drought, 
rather than the more intrinsically profitable crop of fruit. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of irrigation as a 
preventive against drought, and as a means of increasing the general 
productiveness of the country. Granted its importance, what resources 
are available for increasing the water-supply ? and howis the country 
fitted for extensive schemes of irrigation? To answer these questions 
we must understand something of the physical features of the 
country. 

It must always be remembered that ordinary drought renders 
nearly all the rivers of Australia intermittent; as rivers they really 
cease to exist every year. The history of Lake George is an admir- 
able instance of the variation between seasons. In 1824 it was twenty 
miles long by eight broad. In 1837 it was a grassy plain; in 1865 
it was seventeen feet deep; in 1867 it was two feet deep; in 1876 
it was twenty miles long and twenty feet deep. Though there are 
considerable rivers fed by the tropical rains in the northern territory, 
little, as yet, is known of them. The Murray river, with its tribu- 
taries, is the only river of Australia which carries a large body of water 
at all seasons of the year to the sea, and it alone flows through 
country suitable for an extended scheme of irrigation. We may, 
therefore, confine our inquiry to the region which it waters, 7.e. to 
the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 
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Down the eastern side of the Australian continent runs a range 
of mountains at a distance varying from 30 to 150 miles inland 
from the coast. The prevailing S.E. winds which have swept across 
the Pacific ensure a copious rainfall on the eastern slope. On the 
western side the rainfall gradually diminishes from thirty inches, 
close to the foot of the mountains, to ten inches or less on the 
borders of South Australia. In New South Wales the whole of the 
country to the west of the mountains is one vast plain ; Victoria is 
more undulating and broken up by mountain ranges. Through this 
plain flows the Murray, with its great tributaries, the Murrumbidgee, 
the Lachlan, and the Darling. The Murray rises in the highest part 
of the range on the borders of New South Wales and Victoria, flows 
west, forming the boundary between the two colonies, until it enters 
South Australia, when it turns south and flows into the sea through 
Lake Alexandrina. It has a course of over 3,000 miles, and is the 
only river of Australia which at all seasons carries a great body of 
water to the sea. At Murray Bridge, where the main line from Adelaide 
to Melbourne crosses it, the river is fifty feet deep, and many a time 
has it been said by the drought-dreading squatter, ‘ If we could only 
conserve the water which is now flowing to waste down the Murray, 
we should be secure from drought for years to come.’ The Mur- 
rumbidgee, which rises in the coast range not far from the Murray, 
flows parallel to and from 50 to 100 miles to the north of the latter 
river. Irregular asis its discharge, the Murrumbidgee, like the Murray, 
carries a good supply of water at all seasons. This is due to the 
fact that both rivers are fed by the melting of the snows on the high 
mountain-peaks round Kiandra, which rise to over 7,000 feet. Another 
important river, as regards discharge, rises in the same district, and, 
as its name implies, is also fed by snow; but the Snowy river, for the 
greater part of its course, flows through poor land. The next river 
north from the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, which also rises in 
the coast range, but has not nearly so large a discharge. The 
Darling, of which the catchment basin lies to a great extent in 
Queensland, is also very irregular in its discharge. It has a number 
of large tributaries on either bank : the Warrego, Paroo, Maranoa, on 
the north, the Namoi and others on the south. These rivers, especi- 
ally those on the south, have a very fair discharge some way from 
their source ; but, except in extraordinary seasons, their waters never 
reach the Darling, but are lost in large swamps. 

One most curious feature in the physical formation of Australia 
is the existence of subterranean water over a great part of the con- 
tinent. In the Mount Gambier district there are large streams of 
water flowing sixty to one hundred feet below the surface of the 
ground. In wells sunk in the districts between Adelaide and Gawler, 
water is found at a depth of 300 to 400 feet, and it is impossible to 
lower it by means of pumps or otherwise. Many artesian wells are 
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also used in the Darling district. But though a considerable amount 
has been spent already, both by private persons and by the govern- 
ments of the various colonies, on borings for artesian wells, the water 
derived from this underground supply can only be used for domestic 
purposes or for the watering of stock. The flow of water is insufficient 
even from the most successful wells to be used for irrigation. It is the 
waters flowing to waste down the rivers that alone can be used for 
this purpose. Inthe winter or spring months there may be too much 
water in these rivers ; in the summer months there may not be enough. 
For a few years there may be plenty of rain; for the next few years 
there may beadrought. The rain which falls in the good seasons must 
be conserved for use in the bad, and the discharge of the rivers must 
be equalised: as far as possible. 

_ There are several means either proposed or adopted for utilising 
the waters of the Murray and its tributaries. Of these the most 
important is the scheme put forward by the New South Wales Water 
Commission some four years ago. The hilly nature of the country 
renders it possible to construct storage reservoirs at the head waters 
of the Murray and Murrumbidgee, which would equalise the dis- 
charge of those rivers. From levels taken it appears possible to 
divert a portion of the waters of the Snowy river, which, as has 
already been said, flows through an unproductive country, to supple- 
ment the discharge of the Murrumbidgee. The country between 
the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, as well as to the north of the 
latter river, is almost flat, and renders it no less practicable to dis- 
tribute the water than it is to store it near their sources. It is 
intersected with effluent creeks, amongst which are the Edwardes, 
the Yanko, the Colombo. A continuous supply of water could be 
diverted into these by cuttings, and retained in them by dams, which 
would enormously increase the water frontage available. It has, 
moreover, a gentle slope towards the west and north-west, which 
renders it extremely suitable for the construction of canals. It was 
proposed by Mr. McKinney, the engineer to the Commission, to 
construct three canals—two leaving the Murrumbidgee on either 
side near Wagga, and running parallel to the general direction of 
the river ; the other leaving the Murray near Albury. From these 
canals numerous irrigation channels would be taken off, which would 
still further distribute the water. The normal discharge of the 
Lachlan and of the Darling is too small to provide for permanent 
irrigation canals to carry the water to a distance from the river. On 
the other hand, there are rocky bars, both in the Lachlan and the 
Darling, suitable for the foundations of weirs. These weirs would 
hold the water back for pumping in the dry season, and would be 
suitable points of offtake for inundation channels. There are, 
besides, along the course of the Darling, numerous large lagoons, 
the overflow from which is said to keep the river open for traffic 
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for some weeks longer than the discharge of the river alone would 
do. These lagoons could be easily converted, by dams and cuttings, 
into enormous reservoirs. 

The vast scheme contemplated by the New South Wales Water 
Commission has never been carried out, and nothing has hitherto 
been done by the Government in the direction of irrigation. Last 
year the town of Wentworth, close tothe junction of the Darling and 
the Murray, seeing that its population was drifting off to Messrs. 
Chaffey’s colony at Mildura, applied for permission to raise funds to 
irrigate some 20,000 acres of common land belonging to the town. 
The Bill was passed after an interesting debate, in which many 
members urged upon the Government the pressing necessity of deal- 
ing with the question of irrigation and water rights on a comprehen- 
sive scale. 

But while New South Wales has been talking, Victoria has been 
acting. The first Water Conservation Act in Victoria was passed in 
1883, and subsequently Mr. Deakin was sent to California to report on 
the system of irrigation in use there. Asa result of his visit, another 
Water Conservation Act was passed in 1886, which amended previous 
acts, and gave extended power for the creation of irrigation trusts. 
A petition to be proclaimed a water trust district could be presented 
by a majority of the inhabitants, these owning more than half the 
land in the district. A trust can borrow money from the Govern- 
ment at 44 per cent., but the amount of the loan may not exceed 
70 per cent. of the value of the land in the district. Under this 
Act there had been created, on June 30, 1889, twenty irrigation 
and water supply trusts, with an irrigable area of 1,078,779 acres, of 
which 294,240 acres are capable of being irrigated annually. 
Besides these, several trusts have been created for the supply of 
cities and towns. Of both classes of trust there are ten which derive 
their water-supply direct from the Murray, while many of the 
remainder derive theirs from its tributaries. Most of the works are 
constructed by the trusts themselves; but in some cases, especially 
where they are designed to supply several districts, the works 
have been classed as national, and are constructed by the Govern- 
ment. The most important of this latter class is the great weir 
above Murchison, on the Goulburn river, which is designed to 
dam back the water for twenty miles. There are offtake canals on 
either side of the river designed to carry 120,000 gallons and 20,000 
gallons per minute respectively, which will be sufficient, it is 
estimated, to irrigate 300,000 acres in the winter, and 150,000 acres 
in the summer. 

In discussing irrigation in Australia the work that is being 
undertaken by the Messrs. Chaffey at Renmark in South Australia 
and at Mildura in Victoria, is on so large a scale that it must be 
treated separately. Their operations are being carried out under 
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special acts passed by the Parliaments of South Australia and 
Victoria, the provisions of which are substantially the same. 

The Government agrees to set apart 250,000 acres in each case 
for an irrigation colony, on which Messrs. Chaffey undertake to spend 
300,000/. during a period of twenty years, 10,000/. in the first year, 
35,000/. during the first five years, 140,000/. during the second ; 
75,0001. during the third, and 50,000/. during the fourth. As a com- 
mencement 30,000 acres of land are licensed to them, blocks of which 
are handed over to them when they have expended 4/. per acre upon 
it in permanent improvements such as irrigation works, horticulture, 
roads, bridges, and the establishment of a fruit-canning industry. 
If they carry out their undertaking ‘on the first 30,000 acres, they 
will have a further block of 20,000 acres on the same terms. The 
remaining 200,000 acres will become their property on their expend- 
ing 11. per acre upon them and on their paying to the Government a 
purchase price of 1/. per acre. The bargain is not a bad one for the 
colony, for besides any indirect benefit they may derive from it, they 
get sixteen shillings per acre for land which was previously almost 
worthless. As Messrs. Chaffey carry out their part of the bargain the 
land is handed over to them and they dispose of the fee simple. 
The price hitherto asked has been 201. per acre for horticultural land, 
151. per acre for agricultural land, for town lots of 33 feet by 150 
feet 20/., and for villa sites of 24 acres 100/. The price in each 
case includes a share in the pumping plant and irrigation works. 
Purchasers at these prices have to prepare the land for cultivation, 
fence and plant it, and pay a yearly charge to defray the working 
expenses of the irrigation works. The money spent, according to 
Mr. Kilburn’s report in the Victorian Yearbook, already amounts to 
120,000/. and crown grants have been issued of 13,000 acres. The 
irrigation works consist of thirty-three miles of main canals and 
sixty miles of distribution channels, besides pumping plant capable 
of raising 50,000 gallons per minute. The quantity of water which 
might be diverted each month is limited, first, by the quantity of water 
which must be allowed to pass down the river ; secondly, by the number 
of acres it is proposed toirrigate. Thus in the month of March 20,000 
cubic feet per minute must be allowed to pass down below Mildura, not 
more than twelve cubic feet per minute per acre may be diverted, 
and the maximum quantity of water which may be diverted when 
240,000 acres are under culture is 20,000 cubic feet per minute. 
In the month of October the figures are 240,000, 4, and 60,000 cubic 
feet per minute respectively: 

Mr. M‘Mordie, C.E., who drew up a report in 1889 by direction of 
the New South Wales Government on the question of irrigation in 
Victoria, estimates that the quantity of water which can be diverted 
from the Murray in Victoria alone amounts to 65,000 cubic feet per 
minute, while Mr. Gordon, C.E. of Melbourne, states that the flow of 
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the river at Echuca in 1881 sank as low as 50,000 cubic feet per 
minute. The wholesale diversion of the Goulburn and other tribu- 
taries of the Murray is estimated at 50,000 cubic feet per minute, 
so that, even were Mr. Gordon’s figures abnormal, there would be in 
a moderately dry summer but little water left in the river. 

Though, for much of its course through the territory of South 
Australia, the Murray flows between barren limestone hills, there is 
land available for irrigation on its banks, both above and below the 
Great Morgan Bend, where the river turns to the south. Renmark 
is situated between this point and the Victorian border. It is the 
only attempt at irrigation on a large scale which has hitherto been 
made in South Australia, though during the session of 1889, a Water 
Conservation Act was passed. During the debate on the second 
reading of this Act much was said on the proposal of the Government 
to utilise the waters of Lake Bonney for the purpose of irrigation. 
The lake is four miles long by two miles broad, and is estimated to 
be capable of containing 12,000,000,000 gallons, It is filled every 
year when the Murray is in flood through Chambers’ Creek, but the 
water runs away again as the river subsides. It is proposed to 
impound this water in the lake by the erection of floodgates, and to 
irrigate with it 6,000 acres. The chief objection urged against the 
scheme was that the flow of the Murray in a dry season is even now 
insufficient to prevent the waters of Lake Alexandrina from becoming 
salt, and so seriously diminishing the value of the land in its neigh- 
bourhood. To meet this it has been proposed to construct a weir, 
or weirs, at the Murray mouth, to keep out the sea-water. 

From what has been said it will be seen that extensive irrigation 
works are practicable on the Murray and its tributaries in each of the 
three colonies. The next question is, will they pay ? 

Arguing from experience in India and from previous experience 
in Australia, which, after all, as compared with India, is only from 
works on a small scale, there is no doubt that they will. In India 
the enormous system of canals in the Punjab, which irrigate 8,000,000 
acres, pay 4 per cent., some irrigation works return as much as 12 
per cent., and the average return from all irrigation works is 6 per 
cent. In the Wimmera district of Victoria, where irrigation has been 
tried on a large scale, the increased value of the land irrigated was 
at least 1/. per acre, and was estimated at more than seven times the 
total cost of the works. In every case where it has been tried by 
private persons, it has been found a paying investment. One acre 
of irrigated land, in a drought at any rate, is worth more than a 
hundred unirrigated acres. The loss of stock through drought in 
the one year 1884-85 was valued at 960,0001., or more than a quarter 
of the estimated cost for all the works for the utilisation of the 
waters of the Murray and Murrumbidgee. There seems to be little 
doubt that the proposed works would pay, merely as a commercial 
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investment, and without taking into consideration the advantage 
of increased settlement on the land, which is one of the great 
desiderata of these colonies. 

There are two principal obstacles in the way of the system of 
irrigation being largely extended. In the first place considerable 
opposition will be offered by those interested in the navigation of the 
rivers. To make the rivers practicable as waterways will need great 
- expenditure on weirs and locks, which would not be justified by the 
circumstances. The traffic on the rivers by steamers is always in- 
termittent. The Darling has only been navigable as far as Bourke 
for short periods since 1879—the Murrumbidgee the same. Since the 
opening of the railways to Hay, Bourke, and Echuca, the value of the 
river-borne trade has enormously diminished. At Hay the value of 
exports by water decreased from 489,000/. to 160,000/., the value 
of imports from 32,000/. to 6,000/., in the first two years after 
the opening of the railway. If the river is kept open for traffic, the 
country remains undeveloped. The proper course is to use the rail- 
ways for communication and the waters of the river for developing 
the country. 

In the second place the supply of water in the river, though 
large, is limited, and there will be much difficulty in harmonising 
the claims of the three colonies interested. The area to be irrigated 
by the works suggested by the New South Wales Water Commission 
on the Murray, Murrumbidgee, and Snowy rivers is estimated at one 
million acres, and the quantity of water to be diverted at 107,200 
million cubic feet per annum. The estimated area irrigable from 
the waters of the Murray and its tributaries in Victoria is over two 
and a half million acres, though it is only proposed to irrigate one 
million acres, and to divert 90,700 cubic feet, including 21,780 for 
Mildura, in any single year. In South Australia Messrs. Chaffey’s 
Renmark scheme will divert 21,780 million cubic feet per annum. 

The discharge of the Murray as gauged at Morgan was :— 

During the year 1884 , ‘ ° . 224,788 
» 1885 , ‘ ‘ . 240,014 
) Mk. « a. ae 
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It is evident that in such years as 1884-85, with the enormous 
diversions contemplated in Victoria and New South Wales, the river 
would be almost dry within the South Australian border. 

Considerable correspondence has already passed between the 
governments of the three colonies interested on the question of 
water rights, and proposals have been made for a conference of water 
commissioners. As yet this has not been carried into effect, but the 
question of riparian rights will have to be faced, and that soon, as it 
becomes daily of more importance. The fact that at the conference 
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at Melbourne the proposal to develop the Federal Council into a 
Parliament for Australia was so well received is a happy augury for 
a friendly settlement of this great question of water rights. It is 
possible—nay, even probable—that it will be one of the first questions 
with which the Australian Parliament will have to deal, and in 
endeavouring to reconcile the interests of the three colonies they 
will perhaps learn to appreciate more than they do now the difficul- 
ties of the Imperial Government in reconciling the interests of 
various parts of the empire. 

Australians have a great belief in their country and its possibili- 
ties. In my humble opinion they are fully justified in that belief. 
With a complete system of irrigation, under government manage- 
ment, Australia will support ten times its present population. With 
the differences between the colonies reconciled, we may expect to see 
her enter on a new career of development and prosperity, which will 
not be marred by the devastating effects of drought to the same 
extent that it has been in past years. 

T. A. BRASSEY. 





THE TRUE FUNCTION AND VALUE OF 
CRITICISM ; 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DOING 
NOTHING: A DIALOGUE 


( Concluded.) 
Scene.—THE LIBRARY OF A HOUSE IN PICCADILLY OVERLOOKING 
THE GREEN PARK. 


Persons.—GILBERT and ERNEST. 


Ernest. The ortolans were delightful, and the Chambertin perfect. 
And now let us return to the point at issue. 

Gilbert. Ah! don’t let us do that, Conversation should touch 
on everything, but should concentrate itself on nothing. 

EF. Iam afraid I don’t agree with you. I want to discuss the 


critic and criticism. In fact, I insist upon it. You have told 
me that the highest criticism deals with art, not as expressive, 
but as impressive purely, and is consequently both creative and 
independent, is in fact an art by itself, occupying the same relation 
to creative work that creative work does to the visible world of form 
and colour, or the unseen world of passion and of thought. Well, 
now tell me, will not the critic be sometimes a real interpreter ? 

G. As you insist upon it, I suppose I must descend to serious 
conversation. .Yes; the critic will be an interpreter, if he chooses. He 
can pass from his synthetic impression of the work of art as a whole, to 
an analysis or exposition of the work itself, and in this lower sphere, 
as I hold it to be, there are many delightful things to be said and 
done. Yet his object will not always be to explain the work of art. 
He may seek rather to deepen its mystery, to raise round it, and 
round its maker, that mist of wonder which is dear to both gods 
and worshippers alike. Ordinary people are ‘ terribly at ease in Zion.’ 
They propose to walk arm in arm with the poets, and have a glib 
ignorant way of saying ‘ Why should we read what is written about 
Shakespeare and Milton? We can read the plays and the poems. 
That is enough.’ But an appreciation of Milton is the reward of con- 
summate scholarship, and he who desires to understand Shakespeare 
truly must understand the relations in which Shakespeare stood to the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, to the age of Elizabeth and the age 
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of James; he must be familiar with the history of the struggle for 
supremacy between the old classical forms and the new spirit of 
romance, between the school of Sidney, and Daniel, and Jonson, 
and the school of Marlowe and Marlowe’s greater son ; he must know 
the materials that were at Shakespeare’s disposal, and the method in 
which he used them, and the conditions of theatric presentation in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, their limitations and their 
opportunities for freedom, and the literary criticism of Shakespeare’s 
day, its aims and modes and canons; he must study the English 
language in its progress, and blank or rhymed verse in their various 
developments; he must study the Greek drama, and the connection 
between the art of the creator of the Agamemnon and the art of the 
creator of Macbeth; in a word, he must be able to bind Elizabethan 
London to the Athens of Pericles, and to learn Shakespeare’s true 
position in the history of European drama and the drama of the 
world. The critic will certainly be an interpreter, but he will not 
treat Art as a riddling Sphynx, whose shallow secret may be guessed 
and revealed by one whose feet are wounded and who knows not his 
name. Rather, he will look upon Art as a goddess whose mystery it 
is his province to intensify, and whose majesty his privilege to make 
more marvellous in the eyes of men. 

And here, Ernest, this strange thing happens. The critic will 
indeed be an interpreter, but he will not be an interpreter in the 
sense of one who simply repeats in another form a message that has 
been put into his lips to say. For, just as it is only by contact with 
the art of foreign nations that the art of a country gains that indi- 
vidual and separate life that we call nationality, so, by curious inver- 
sion, it is only by intensifying his own personality that the critic can 
interpret the personality and work of others ; and the more strongly 
this personality enters into his interpretation the more real the 
interpretation becomes, the more satisfying, the more convincing, and 
the more true. 

E. I would have said that personality would have been a disturb- 
ing element. 

G. No; it is an element of revelation. If you wish to understand 
others you must intensify your own individualism. 

E. What, then, is the result ? 

G. I will tell you, and perhaps I can tell you best by definite 
example. It seems to me that, while the literary critic stands of 
course first, as having the wider range, and larger vision, and nobler 
material, each of the arts has, as it were, a critic assigned toit. The 
actor is a critic of the drama. He shows the poet’s work under new 
conditions, and by a method special to himself. He takes the 
written word: and action, gesture, and voice become the medium of 
revelation. The singer, or the player on lute and viol, is the critic 
of music. The etcher of a picture robs the painting of its fair colours, 
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but shows us by the use of a new material its true colour-quality, 
its tones and values, and the relations of its masses, and so is, in his 
way, a critic of it, for the critic is he who exhibits to us a work of art 
in a form different from that of the work itself, and the employment 
of a new material is a critical as well as acreative element. Sculp- 
ture, too, has its critic, who may be either the carver of a gem, as 
he was in Greek days, or some painter like Mantegna, who sought to 
reproduce on canvas the beauty of plastic line and the symphonic 
dignity of processional bas-relief. And in the case of all these 
creative critics of art it is evident that personality is an absolute 
essential for any real interpretation. When Rubinstein plays to us 
the Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, he gives us not merely 
Beethoven, but also himself, and so gives us Beethoven absolutely— 
Beethoven reinterprete1 through a rich artistic nature, and made 
vivid and wonderful to us by a new and intense personality. When 
a great actor plays Shakespeare we have the same experience. His 
own individuality becomes a vital part of the interpretation. People 
sometimes say that actors give us their own Hamlets, and not 
Shakespeare’s ; and this fallacy—for it is a fallacy—is, I regret to say, 
repeated by that charming and graceful writer who has lately deserted 
the turmoil of literature for the peace of the House of Commons, I 
mean the author of Obiter Dicta. In point of fact, there is no such 
thing as Shakespeare’s Hamlet. If Hamlet has something of the 
definiteness of a work of art, he has also all the obscurity that 
belongs to life. There are as many Hamlets as there are melan- 
cholies. 

E. As many Hamlets as there are melancholies ? 

G. Yes: and as art springs from personality, so it is only to per- 
sonality that it can be revealed, and from the meeting of the two 
comes true interpretative criticism. 

E. The critic, then, considered as the interpreter, will give no legs 
than he receives, and lend as much as he borrows? 

G. He will be always showing us the work of art in some new 
relation to our age. He will always be reminding us that great 
works of art are living things—are, in fact, the only things that live. 
So much, indeed, will he feel this, that I am certain that, as civilisa- 
tion progresses and we become more highly organised, the elect 
spirits of each age, the critical and cultured spirits, will grow less 
and less interested in actual life, and will seek to gain their impres- 
sions almost entirely from what Art has touched. For Life is terribly 
deficient in form. Its catastrophes happen in the wrong way, and 
to the wrong people. There is a grotesque horror about its comedies, 
and its tragedies seem to culminate in farce. One is always wounded 
when one approaches it. Things last either too long, or not long 
enough. 

E. Poor life! Poor human life! Are you not even touched, 
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Gilbert, by the tears that the Roman poet tells us are part of its 
essence ? 

G. Too quickly touched by them, I fear. For when one looks 
back upon the life that was so vivid in its emotional intensity, and 
filled with such fervent moments of ecstasy or of joy, it all seems 
to be a dream and an illusion. What are the unreal things, but the 
passions that once burned one like fire? What are the incredible 
things, but the things that one has faithfully believed? What are 
the improbable things? The things that one has done oneself, 
No, Ernest ; life cheats us with shadows, like a puppet-master. We 
ask it for pleasure. It gives it to us, with bitterness and disappoint- 
ment in its train. We come across some noble grief that we think 
will lend the purple dignity of tragedy to our days, but it passes 
away from us, and things less noble take its place, and on some 
grey windy dawn, or odorous eve of silence and of silver, we find 
ourselves looking with callous wonder, or dull heart of stone, at the 
tress of gold-flecked hair that we had once so wildly worshipped and 
so madly kissed. 

E. Life then is a failure ? 

G. From the artistic point of view, certainly. And the chief 
thing that makes life a failure from this artistic point of view 
is the thing that lends to life its sordid security, the fact that one 
can never repeat exactly the same emotion. How different it is in 
the world of Art! On a shelf of the bookcase behind you stands 
the Divine Comedy, and I know that if I open it at a certain 
place I shall be filled with a fierce hatred of some one who has 
never wronged me, or stirred by a great love for some one whom 
I shall never see. There is no mood or passion that Art cannot give 
us. Those of us who have discovered her secret can settle before- 
hand what our experiences are going to be. We can choose our 
day, and select our hour. We can say to ourselves, ‘ To-morrow, 
at dawn, we will walk with grave Virgil through the valley of 
the shadow of death,’ and lo! the dawn finds us in the obscure 
wood, and the Mantuan stands by our side. We pass through the 
gate of the legend fatal to hope, and with pity or with joy behold 
the horror of another world. The hypocrites go by, with their 
painted faces and their cowls of gilded lead. Out of the ceaseless 
winds that drive them, the carnal look at us, and we watch the heretic 
rending bis flesh, and the glutton lashed by the rain. We break the 
withered branches from the tree in the grove of the Harpies, and 
each dull-hued poisonous twig bleeds with red blood before us, and 
cries aloud with bitter cries. Out of a horn of fire Odysseus speaks 
to us, and when from his sepulchre of flame the great Ghibelline 
rises, the pride that triumphs over the torture of that bed becomes 
ours for a moment. Yes, we can put the earth back six hundred 
courses and make ourselves one with the great Florentine, kneel 
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at the same altar with him, and share his rapture and his scorn. 
And if we grow tired of an antique time, and desire to realise our 
own age in all its weariness and sin, are there not books that can 
make us live more in one single hour than life can make us live in 
a score of shameful years? Close to your hand lies a little volume, 
bound in some Nile-green skin that has been powdered with gilded 
nenuphars and smoothed with hard ivory. It is the book that Gautier 
loved, it is Baudelaire’s masterpiece. Open it at that sad madrigal 
that begins 

Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 

Sois belle! et sois triste ! 


and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as you have never 
worshipped joy. Pass on to the poem on the man who tortures 
himself, let its subtle music steal into your brain and colour your 
thoughts, and you will become for a moment what he was who 
wrote it; nay, not fora moment only, but for many barren moonlit 
nights and sunless sterile days will a despair that is not your own 
make its dwelling within you, and the misery of another gnaw your 
heart away. Read the whole book, suffer it to tell even one of its 
secrets to your soul, and your soul will grow eager to know more, and 
will feed upon poisonous honey, and seek to repent of strange crimes 
of which it is guiltless, and to make atonement for terrible pleasures 
that it has never known. And then, when you are tired of these 
flowers of evil, turn to the flowers that grow in the garden of Perdita, 
and in their dew-drenched chalices cool your fevered brow, and let 
their loveliness heal and restore your soul; or wake from his for- 
gotten tomb the sweet Syrian, Meleager, and bid the lover of 
Heliodore make you music, for he too has flowers in his song, red 
pomegranate-blossoms, and irises that smell of myrrh, ringed daffo- 
dils and dark-blue hyacinths, and marjoram and crinkled ox-eyes. 
Dear to him was the perfume of the bean-field at evening, and dear 
to him the odorous eared-spikenard that grew on the Syrian hills, 
and the fresh green thyme, the wine-cup’s charm. The feet of his 
love as she walked in the garden were like lilies set upon lilies. 
Softer than sleep-laden poppy petals were her lips, softer than violets 
and as scented. The flame-like crocus sprang from the grass to look 
at her. For her the slim narcissus stored the rain; and for her the 
anemones forgot the Sicilian winds that wooed them. And neither 
crocus, her anemone, nor narcissus was as fair as she was. 

It is a strange thing, this transference of emotion. We sicken 
with the same maladies as the poets, and the singer lends us his 
pain. Dead lips have their message for us, and hearts that have 
fallen to dust can communicate their joy. We run to kiss the bleed- 
ing mouth of Fantine, and we follow Maron Lescaut over the whole 
world. Ours is the love-madness of the Tyrian, and the terror of 
Orestes is ours also. There is no passion that we cannot feel, no 
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pleasure that we may not gratify, and we can choose the time of our 
initiation and the time of our freedom also. Life! Life! Don’t let 
us go to life for our fulfilment or our experience. It is a thing 
narrowed by circumstances, incoherent in its utterance, and without 
that fine correspondence of form and spirit which is the only thing 
that can satisfy the artistic and critical temperament. It makes us 
pay too high a price for its wares, and we purchase the meanest of 
its secrets at a cost that is monstrous and infinite. 

E. Must we go, then, to Art for everything ? 

G. Yes, for everything, because Art does not hurt us. The tears 
that we shed at a play are a type of the exquisite sterile emotions 
that it is the function of Art to awaken in us. We weep, but we are 
not wounded. We grieve, but our grief is not bitter. In the actual 
life of man, sorrow, as Spinoza says somewhere, is a passage to a lesser 
perfection. But the sorrow with which Art fills us both purifies and 
initiates, if I may quote once more from the great art-critic of the 
Greeks. It is through Art, and through Art only, that we can realise 
our perfection ; through Art, and through Art only, that we can shield 
ourselves from the sordid perils of actual existence. This results 
not merely from the fact that nothing that one can imagine is worth 
doing, and that one can imagine everything, but from the subtle law 
that emotional forces, like the forces of the physical sphere, are limited 
in extent and energy. One can feel so much, and no more. And 
how can it matter with what pleasure life tries to tempt one, or 
with what pain it seeks to maim and mar one’s soul, if in the spec- 
tacle of the lives of those who have never existed one has found the 
true secret of joy, and wept away one’s tears over their deaths who, 
like Cordelia and the daughter of Brabantio, can never die ? 

E. Stop a moment. It seems to me that in everything that 
you have said there is something radically immoral. 

G. All art is immoral. 

E. All art? 

G. Yes. For emotion for the sake of emotion is the aim of art, 
and emotion for the sake of action is the aim of life, and of that 
practical organisation of life that we call society. Society, which 
is the beginning and basis of morals, exists simply for the concentra- 
tion of human energy, and in order to ensure its own continuance 
and healthy stability it demands, and no doubt rightly demands, of 
each of its citizens that he should contribute some form of productive 
labour to the common weal, and toil and travail that the day’s work 
may bedone. Society often forgives the criminal; it never forgives 
the dreamer. The beautiful sterile emotions that art excites in us, 
are hateful in its eyes, and so completely are people dominated by 
the tyranny of this dreadful social ideal that they are always coming 
shamelessly up to one at Private Views and other places that are 
open to the general public, and saying in a loud stentorian voice, 
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‘What are you doing? ’: whereas ‘ What are you thinking ?’ is the 
only question that any single civilised being should ever be allowed to 
whisper to another. They mean well, no doubt, these honest beaming 
folk. Perhaps that is the reason why they are so excessively tedious. 
But some one should teach them that while, in the opinion of society, 
Contemplation is the gravest sin of which any citizen can be guilty, 
in the opinion of the highest culture it is the proper occupation 
of man. 

£, Contemplation ? 

G. Contemplation. I said to you some time ago that it was far 
more difficult to talk about a thing than todo it. Let me say to you 
now that to do nothing at all is the most difficult thing im the 
world, the most difficult and the most intellectual. To Plato, with 
his passion for wisdom, this was the noblest form of energy. To 
Aristotle, with his passion for knowledge, this was the noblest form of 
energy also. It was to this that the passion for holiness led the 
saint and the mystic of medizval days. 

E. We exist, then, to do nothing ? 

G. It is to do nothing that the elect exist. Action is limited and 
relative. Unlimited and absolute is the vision of him who sits at 
ease and watches, who walks in loneliness and dreams. But we, who 
are born at the close of this wonderful age, are at once too cultured 
and too critical, too intellectually subtle and too curious of exquisite 
pleasures, to accept any speculations about life in exchange for life 
itself. To us the citt® divina is colourless, and the fruitio Dei 
without meaning. Metaphysics do not satisfy our temperaments, 
and religious ecstasy is out of date. The world through which the 
Academic philosopher becomes ‘the spectator of ali time and of all 
existence’ is not really an ideal world, but simply a world of abstract 
ideas, When we enter it, we starve amidst the chill mathematics of 
thought. The courts of the city of God are not open to us now. Its 
gates are guarded by Ignorance, and to pass them we have to sur- 
render all that in our nature is most divine. It is enough that our 
fathers believed. They have exhausted the faith-faculty of the 
species, Their legacy to us is the scepticism of which they were 
afraid. Had they put it into words, it might not live within us as 
thought. No, Ernest, no. We cannot go back to the saint. There 
is far more to be learned from the sinner. We cannot go back to 
the philosopher, and the mystic leads us astray. Who, as Mr. 
Pater suggests somewhere, would exchange the ‘curve of a single 
rose-leaf’ for that formless intangible Being which Plato rates so 
high? What to usis the Illumination of Philo, the Abyss of Eckhart, 
the Vision of Béhme, the monstrous Heaven itself that was revealed 
to Swedenborg’s blinded eyes? Such things are less than the 
yellow trumpet of one daffodil of the field, far less than the meanest 
of the visible arts; for, just as Nature is matter struggling into mind, 
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so Art is mind expressing itself under the conditions of matter, and 
thus, even in the lowliest of its manifestations, speaking to both sense 
and soul alike. To the esthetic temperament the vague is always 
repellent. The passion for the Infinite is always at variance with 
the passion for Form. Like Aristotle, like Goethe after he had read 
Kant, we desire the concrete, and nothing but the concrete can 
satisfy us. 

E. What, then, do you propose ? 

G. It seems to me that with the development of the critical spirit 
we shall be able to realise, not merely our own lives, but the collective 
life of the race, and so to make ourselves absolutely modern, in the 
true meaning of the word modernity. For he to whom the present 
is the only thing that is present, knows nothing of the age in which 
he lives. To realise the nineteenth century, one must realise every 
century that has preceded it and that has contributed to its making. 
To know anything about oneself, one must know all about others. 
There must be no mood with which one cannot sympathise, no dead 
mode of life that one cannot make alive. Is this impossible? I 
think not. By revealing to us the absolute mechanism of all action, 
and so freeing us from the self-imposed and trammelling burden of 
moral responsibility, the scientific principle of Heredity has become, 
as it were, the warrant for the contemplative life. It has shown us 
that we are never less free than when we try to act. It has hemmed 
us round with the nets of the hunter, and written upon the wall the 
prophecy of our doom. We may not watch it, for it is within us. 
We may not see it, save in a mirror that mirrors the soul. It is 
Nemesis without her mask. It is the last of the Fates, and the most 
terrible. It is the only one of the Gods whose real name we know. 

And yet, while in the sphere of practical and external life it has 
robbed energy of its freedom and activity of its choice, in the sub- 
jective sphere, where the soul is at work, it comes to us, this terrible 
shadow, with many gifts in its hands, gifts of strange temperaments 
and subtle susceptibilities, gifts of wild ardours and chill moods of 
indifference, complex multiform gifts of thoughts that are at variance 
with each other, and passions that war against themselves. And s0 
it. is not our own life that we live, but the lives of the dead, and the 
soul that dwells within us is no single spiritual entity, making us 
personal and individual, created for our service, and entering into us 
for our joy. It is something that has dwelt in fearful places, and in 
ancient sepulchres has made its abode. It is sick with many mala- 
dies, and has memories of curious sins. It is wiser than we are, and 
its wisdom is bitter. It fills us with impossible desires, and makes 
us follow what we know we cannot gain. One thing, however, Ernest, 
it can do for us. It can lead us away from surroundings whose beauty 
is dimmed to us by the mist of familiarity, or whose ignoble ugliness 
and sordid claims are marring the perfection of our development. It 
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can help us to leave the age in which we were born, and to pass into 
other ages, and find ourselves not exiled from their air. It can teach 
us how to escape from our experience, and to realise the experiences 
of those who are greater than we are. The pain of Leopardi crying 
out against life becomes our pain. Theocritus blows on his pipe, and 
we laugh with the lips of nymph and shepherd. In the wolfskin of 
Pierre Vidal we flee before the hounds, and in the armour of Lancelot 
we ride from the bower of the Queen. We have whispered the secret 
of our love beneath the cowl of Abelard, and in the stained raiment 
of Villon bave put our shame into song. We can see the dawn 
through Shelley’s eyes, and when we wander with Endymion the 
Moon grows amorous of our youth. Ours is the anguish of Atys, and 
ours the weak rage and noble sorrow of the Dane. Do you think that 
it is the imagination that enables us to live these countless lives ? 
Yes: it is the imagination; and the imagination is the result of 
heredity. It is simply concentrated race-experience. 

E. But where in this is the function of the critical spirit ? 

G. The culture that this transmission of racial experiences 
makes possible can be made perfect by the critical spirit alone, and 
indeed may be said to be one with it. For who is the true critic 
but he who bears within himself the dreams, and ideas, and feelings 
of myriad generations, and to whom no form of thought is alien, no 
emotional impulse obscure? And who the true man of culture, if 
not he who by fine scholarship and fastidious rejection has made 
instinct self-conscious and intelligent, and can separate the work 
that has distinction from the work that has it not, and so by 
contact and comparison becomes master of the secrets of style and 
school, and understands their meanings, and listens to their voices, 
and develops that spirit of disinterested curiosity which is the real 
root, as it is the real flower, of the intellectual life, and thus attains 
to intellectual clarity, and, having learned ‘ the best that is known 
and thought in the world,’ lives—it is not fanciful to say so—with 
those who are the Immortals. 

Yes, Ernest: the contemplative life, the life that has for its aim 
not doing but being, and not being merely, but becoming—that is 
what the critical spirit can give us. The gods live thus: either 
brooding over their own perfection, as Aristotle tells us, or, as 
Epicurus fancied, watching with the calm eyes of the spectator the 


. tragi-comedy of the world that they have made. We, too, might 


live like them, and set ourselves to witness with appropriate 
emotions the varied scenes that man and nature afford. We might 
make ourselves spiritual by detaching ourselves from action, and 
become perfect by the rejection of energy. It has ofter seemed to 
me that Browning felt something of this. Shakespeare hurls Hamlet 
into active life, and makes him accomplish his mission by effort. 
Browning might have given us a Hamlet who would have accomplished 
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his mission by thinking. Incident and event were to him unreal or 
unmeaning. He made the soul the protagonist of life’s tragedy, 
and looked on action as the one undramatic element of a play. To 
us, at any rate, the BIOS @EQPHTIKOS® is the true ideal. From 
the high tower of Thought we can look out at the world. Calm, and 
self-centred, and complete, the artistic critic contemplates life, and 
no arrow drawn at a venture can pierce between the joints of his 
harness. He at least is safe. He has discovered how to live. 

Is such a mode of life immoral? Yes: all the arts are immoral, 
except those baser forms of sensual or didactic art that seek to 
excite to action of evil or of good. For action of every kind belongs 
to the sphere of ethics. The aim of art is simply to create a mood. 
Is such a mode of life unpractical? Ah! it is not so easy to be 
unpractical as the ignorant Philistine imagines. It were well for 
England if it were so. There is no country in the world so much in 
need of unpractical people as this country of ours. With us, 
Thought is degraded by its constant association with practice. Who 
that moves in the stress and turmoil of actual existence, noisy 
politician, or brawling social reformer, or poor narrow-minded priest 
blinded by the sufferings of that unimportant section of the commu- 
nity among whom he has cast his lot, can seriously claim to be able to 
form a disinterested intellectual judgment about any one thing? 
Each of the professions means a prejudice. The necessity for a 
career forces every one to take sides. We live in an age when 
people are so over-industrious that they are entirely under-educated. 
And, harsh though it may sound, I cannot help saying that such 
people deserve their doom. The sure way of knowing nothing about 
life is to try and make oneself useful. 

E. A charming doctrine, Gilbert. 

G. I am not sure about that, but it has at least the minor merit 
of being true. That the desire to do good to others produces a 
plentiful crop of prigs is the least of the evils of which it is the 
cause. The prig is a very interesting psychological study, and 
though of all poses a moral pose is the most offensive, still to have 
a pose at all is something. It is a formal recognition of the 
importance of treating life from a definite and reasoned stand- 
point. That Humanitarian Sympathy wars against Nature, by 
securing the survival of the failure, may make the man of science 
loathe its facile virtues. The political economist may cry out 
against it for putting the improvident on the same level as the 
provident, and so robbing life of the strongest, because most 
sordid, incentive to industry. But, in the eyes of the thinker, the 
real harm that emotional sympathy does is that it limits knowledge, 
and so prevents us from solving any single social problem. We are 
trying, at present, to stave off the coming crisis, the coming revolu- 
tion as my friends the Fabianists call it, by means of doles and alms. 
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Well, when the revolution or crisis arrives, we shall be powerless 
because we shall know nothing. And so, Ernest, let us not be 
deceived. England will never be civilised till she has added Utopia 
to her dominions. There is more than one of her colonies that she 
might with advantage surrender for so fair a land. What we want 
are unpractical people who see beyond the moment, and think 
beyond the day. Those who try to lead the people can only do so 
by following the mob. It is through the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness that the way of the gods must be prepared. 

But perhaps you think that in beholding for the mere joy of 
beholding, and contemplating for the sake of contemplation, there is 
something that is egotistic. If youthink so, donot sayso. It takes 
a thoroughly selfish age, like our own, to deify self-sacrifice. It 
takes a thoroughly grasping age, such as that in which we live, to 
set above the intellectual virtues those virtues that are of imme- 
diate practical benefit to itself. They miss their aim, too, these 
philanthropists and sentimentalists of our day, who are always 
chattering about one’s duty to one’s neighbour. For the develop- 
ment of the race depends on the development of the individual, 
and where self-culture has ceased to be the ideal, the intellectual 
standard is instantly lowered, and, -often, ultimately lost. If you 
meet at dinner a man who has spent his life in educating himself— 
a rare type in our time, I admit, but still one occasionally to be met 
with—you rise from table richer, and conscious that a high ideal has 
for a moment touched and sanctified your days. But oh! my dear 
Ernest, to sit next a man who has spent his life in trying to edu- 
cate others! What a dreadful experience that is! How appalling 
is that ignorance which is the inevitable result of the fatal habit of 
imparting opinions! How limited in range the creature’s mind 
proves to be! How it wearies us, and must weary himself, with its 
endless repetitions and sickly reiteration ! 

People say that the schoolmaster is abroad. I wish to goodness 
he were. But the type of which, after all, he is only one, and certainly 
the least important, of the representatives, seems to me to be really 
dominating our lives; and just as the philanthropist is the nuisance 
of the ethical sphere, so the nuisance of the intellectual sphere is the 
man who is so occupied in trying to educate others, that he has 
never had any time to educate himself. No, Ernest, self-culture 
is the true ideal for man. Goethe saw it, and the immediate 
debt that we owe to Goethe is greater than the debt we owe to 
any single man since Greek days. The Greeks saw it, and have 
left us, as their legacy to modern thought, the conception of the 
Contemplative Life as well as the critical method by which alone can 
that life be truly realised. It was the one thing that made the 
Renaissance great, and gave us Humanism. It is the one thing 
that could make our own age great also; for the real weakness of 
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England lies, not in incomplete armaments or unfortified coasts, not 
in the poverty that creeps through sunless lanes, or the drunkenness 
that brawls in loathsome courts, but simply in the fact that her 
national ideals are emotional and not intellectual. 

I do not deny that the intellectual ideal is difficult of attainment, 
still less that it is, and perhaps will be for years to come, unpopular 
with the crowd. It is so easy for people to have sympathy with 
suffering. It is so difficult for them to have sympathy with thought. 
Indeed, so little do ordinary people understand what thought really 
is, that they seem to imagine that, when they have said that a theory 
is dangerous, they have pronounced its condemnation, whereas it 
is only such theories that have any true intellectual value. An 
idea that is not dangerous is unworthy of being called un idea 
at all. 

E. Gilbert, you bewilder me. You have told me that all art is, 
in its essence, immoral. Are you going to tell me now that all 
thought is, in its essence, dangerous ? 

G. Yes, in the practical sphere it is so, The security of society 
lies in custom and unconscious instinct, and the basis of the stability 
of society, as a healthy organism, is the complete absence of any in- 
telligence amongst its members. The great majority of people, being 
fully aware of this, rank themselves naturally on the side of that 
splendid system that elevates them to the dignity of machines, and 
rage so wildly against the intrusion of the intellectual faculty into 
any question that concerns life, that one is tempted to define man 
as a rational animal who always loses his temper when he is called 
upon to act in accordance with the dictates of reason. But let us 
turn from the practical sphere, and say no more about the wicked 
philanthropists, who, indeed, may well be left to the mercy of the 
almond-eyed sage of the Yellow River, Chuang Tsii the wise, who 
has proved that such well-meaning and offensive busybodies have 
destroyed the simple and spontaneous virtue that there is in man. 
Your philanthropist is a wearisome topic, and I am anxious to get 
back to the sphere in which criticism is free. 

E. The sphere of the intellect ? 

G. Yes. You remember that I spoke of the critic as being in 
his own way as creative as the artist, whose work, indeed, may be 
merely of value in so far as it gives to the critic a suggestion for 
some new mood of thought and feeling which he can realise with 
equal, or perhaps greater, distinction of form, and, through the use 
of a fresh medium of expression, make differently beautiful and more 
perfect. Well, you seemed to me to be a little sceptical about the 
theory. But perhaps I wronged you ? 

E. I am not really sceptical about it. I must admit, however, 
that I feel very strongly that such work as you describe the critic 
producing—and creative such work must undoubtedly be admitted 
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to be—is, of necessity, purely subjective, whereas the greatest work is 
objective always, objective and impersonal. 

G. But the difference between objective and subjective work is 
one of external form merely. It is accidental, not essential. All 
artistic creation is absolutely subjective. The very landscape 
that Corot looked at was, as he said himself, but a mood of his 
own mind; and those great figures of Greek or English drama 
that seem to us to possess an actual existence of their own, apart 
from the poets who shaped and fashioned them, are, in their ultimate 
analysis, simply the poets themselves, not as they thought they were, 
but as they thought they were not, and by such thinking came in 
strange manner, though but for a moment, really so to be. For 
out of ourselves we can never pass, nor can there be in creation what 
in the creator was not. Nay, I would say that the more objective 
a creation appears to be, the more subjective it really is. Shake- 
speare might have met Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the white 
streets of London, or seen the serving-men of rival houses bite their 
thumbs at each other in the open square; but Hamlet came out of 
his soul, and Romeo out of his passion. They were elements of 
his nature to which he gave visible form, impulses that stirred so 
strongly within him that he had, as it were perforce, to suffer them 
to realise their energy, not on the lower plane of actual life, where 
they would have been trammelled and constrained and so made im- 
perfect, but on that imaginative plane of art where Love can indeed 
find in Death its rich fulfilment, where one can stab the eavesdropper 
behind the arras, and wrestle in a new-made grave, and make a 
guilty king drink his own hurt, and see one’s father’s spirit, beneath 
the glimpses of the moon, stalking in complete steel from misty 
wall to wall. Action being limited would have left Shakespeare 
unsatisfied and unexpressed ; and, just as it is because he did nothing 
that he has been able to achieve everything, so it is because he never 
speaks to us of himself in his plays that his plays reveal him to us 
absolutely, and show us his true nature and temperament far more 
completely than do those strange and exquisite sonnets even, in which 
he bares to crystal eyes the secret closet of his heart. Yes, the 
objective form is the most subjective in matter. Man is least himself 
when he talks in his own person. Give him a mask, and he will 
tell you the truth. 

E. The critic, then, being limited to the subjective form, will 
necessarily be less able to fully express himself than the artist, who 
has always at his disposal the forms that are impersonal and objective. 

G. Not necessarily, and certainly not at all if he recognises that 
each mode of criticism is, in its highest development, simply a mood, 
and that we are never more true to ourselves than when we are incon- 
sistent. The esthetic critic, constant only to the principle of beauty in 
all things, will ever be looking for fresh impressions, winning from 
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the various schools the secret of their charm, bowing, it may be, 
before foreign altars, or smiling, if it be his fancy, at strange new 
gods. What other people call one’s past has, no doubt, everything 
to do with them, but has absolutely nothing to do with oneself. 
The man who regards his past is a man who deserves to have no 
future to look forward to. When one has found expression for a 
mood, one has done with it. You laugh; but believe me it is 
so. Yesterday it was Realism that lured one. One gained from 
it that nowveau frisson which it was its aim to produce. One 
analysed it, explained it, and wearied of it. At sunset came the 
LIuministe in painting, and the Symboliste in poetry, and the 
spirit of Medizvalism, that spirit which belongs not to time but to 
temperament, woke suddenly in wounded Russia, and stirred us 
for a moment by the terrible fascination of pain. To-day the cry 
is for Romance, and already the leaves are tremulous in the valley, 
and on the purple hill-tops walks Beauty with slim gilded feet. 
The old modes of creation linger, of course. The artists reproduce 
either themselves or each other, with wearisome iteration. But 
Criticism is always moving on, and the critic is always developing. 

Nor, again, is the critic really limited to the subjective form of 
expression. The method of the drama is his, as well as the method 
of the epos. He may use dialogue, as he did who set Milton talking 
to Marvell on the nature of comedy and tragedy, and made Sidney and 
Lord Brooke discourse on letters beneath the Penshurst oaks; or 
adopt narration, as Mr. Pater is fond of doing, each of whose Ima- 
ginary Portraits—is not that the title of the book ?—presents to us, 
under the fanciful guise of fiction, some fine and exquisite piece of 
criticism, one on the painter Watteau, another on the philosophy of 
Spinoza, another on the Pagan elements of the early Renaissance, 
and the last, and in some respects the most suggestive, on the source 
of that Aufklirung, that enlightening, which dawned on Germany in 
the last century, and to which our own culture owes so great a debt. 
Dialogue, certainly, that wonderful literary form which, from Plato 
to Lucian, and from Lucian to Giordano Bruno, and from Bruno to 
that grand old Pagan in whom Carlyle took such delight, the creative 
critics of the world have always employed, can never lose for the 
thinker its attraction as a mode of expression. By its means he can 
both reveal and conceal himself, and give form to every fancy, and 
reality to every mood. By its means he can exhibit the object from 
each point of view, and show it to us in the round, as a sculptor 
shows us things, gaining in this manner all the richness and reality 
of effect that comes from those side-issues that are suddenly sug- 
gested by the central idea in its progress, and really illumine the idea 
more completely, or from those felicitous afterthoughts that give a 
fuller completeness to the central scheme, and yet convey something 
of the delicate charm of chance. 
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E. By its means, too, he can invent an imaginary antagonist, and 
convert him, when he chooses, by some absurdly sophistical argument. 

G. Ah! it is so easy to convert others. It is so difficult to con- 
vert oneself, To arrive at what one really believes, one must speak 
through lips different from one’s own. To know the truth one must 
imagine myriads of falsehoods. For what is Truth? In matters of 
religion, it is simply the opinion that has survived. In matters of 
science, it is the ultimate sensation. In matters of art, it is one’s last 
mood. And you see now, Ernest, that the critic has at his disposal 
as many objective forms of expression as the artist himself. Ruskin 
put his criticism into imaginative prose, and is superb in his changes 
and contradictions ; and Browning put his into blank verse, and made 
painter and poet yield us their secret ; and M. Renan uses dialogue, 
and Mr. Pater fiction, and Rossetti translated into sonnet-music the 
colour of Giorgione and the design of Ingres, and his own design and 
colour also, feeling, with the instinct of one who had many modes of 
utterance, that the ultimate art is literature, and the finest and fullest 
medium that of words. 

E. Well, now that you have settled that the critic has at his 
disposal all objective forms, I wish you would tell me what are the 
qualities that should characterise the true critic. 

G. What would you say they were? 

E. I would say that a critic should above all things be fair. 

G. Ah! not fair. A critic cannot be fair in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is only about things that do not interest one that one 
can give a really unbiassed opinion, which is no doubt the reason why 
an unbiassed opinion is always absolutely valueless. Art is a passion, 
and, in matters of art, Thought is inevitably coloured by emotion, 
and so is fluid rather than fixed, and, depending upon fine moods and 
exquisite moments, cannot be narrowed into the rigidity of a scientific 
formula or a theological dogma. It is to the soul that Art speaks, and 
the soul may be made the prisoner of the mind as well as of the body. 
One should, of course, have no prejudices ; but, as a great Frenchman - 
remarked a hundred years ago, in literature it is one’s business to have 
preferences, and when one has preferences one ceases to be fair. It is 
only an auctioneer who can equally and impartially admire all schools 
of art. No: fairness is not one of the qualities of the true critic, it is 
not even a condition of criticism. Each form of art with which we 
come in contact dominates us for the moment to the exclusion of every 
other form. We must surrender ourselves absolutely to the work in 
question, whatever it may be, if we wish to gain its secret. For the 
time, we must think of nothing else, can think of nothing else, 
indeed. 

E. The true critic will be rational, at any rate, will he not ? 

G. Rational! There are two ways of disliking art, Ernest. One 
is to dislike it. The other, to like it rationally. For Art, as Plato 
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saw, and not without regret, creates in listener and spectator a form 
of divine madness. It does not spring from inspiration, but it 
makes others inspired. Reason is not the faculty to which it appeals. 
If one loves Art at all, one must love it beyond all other things in 
the world, and against such love, the reason, if one listened to it, 
would cry out. There is nothing sane about the worship of beauty. It 
is too splendid to be sane. Those of whose lives it forms the domi- 
nant note will always seem to the world to be mere visionaries. 

E. Well, at least, the critic will be sincere. 

G. A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a great deal of it 
is absolutely fatal. The true critic will, indeed, always be sincere in 
his devotion to the principle of beauty, but he will seek for beauty 
in every age and in each school, and will never suffer himself to be 
limited to any settled custom of thought, or stereotyped mode of 
looking at things. He will realise himself in many forms, and by a 
thousand different ways, and will ever be curious of new sensations 
and fresh points of view. Through constant change, and through 
constant change alone, he will find his true unity. He will never 
consent to be the slave of his own opinions, and in this he will act 
wisely. For what is mind but motion in the intellectual sphere? 
The essence of thought, as the essence of life, is growth. You must 
not be frightened by words, Ernest. What people call insincerity 
is simply a method by which we can multiply our personalities. 

E. Tell me yourself what are the true qualifications for the 
critic. 

G. Temperament is the primary requisite for the critic—a tem- 
perament exquisitely susceptible to beauty, and to the various 
impressions that beauty gives us. Under what conditions, and by 
what means, this temperament first appeared in the evolution of the 
race, we will not discuss at present. It is sufficient to note that it 
exists, and that there is in us a beauty-sense, separate from the other 
senses and above them, separate from the reason and of nobler 
‘ import, separate from the soul and of equal value—a sense that 
leads some to create, and others, the finer spirits as I think, to con- 
template merely. But to be purified and made perfect, this sense 
requires some form of exquisite environment. Without this it 
starves, or is dulled. You remember that lovely passage in which 
Plato describes how a young Greek should be educated, and with 
what insistance he dwells upon the importance of surroundings, 
telling us how the lad is to be brought up in the midst of fair 
sights and sounds, so that the beauty of material things may prepare 
his soul for the reception of the beauty that is spiritual. Insensibly, 
and without knowing the reason why, he is to develop that real love of 
beauty which, as Plato is never weary of reminding us, is the true 
aim of education. By slow degrees there is to be engendered in 
him such a temperament as will lead him naturally and simply to 
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choose the good in preference to the bad, and, rejecting what is 
vulgar and discordant, to follow by fine instinctive taste all that 
possesses grace and charm and loveliness. Ultimately, of course, 
this taste is to become critical and self-conscious, but at first it is to 
exist purely as a cultivated instinct, and ‘he who has received this 
true culture of the inner man will with clear and certain vision per- 
ceive the omissions and faults in art or nature, and with a taste 
that cannot err, while he praises, and finds his pleasure in what is 
good, and receives it into his soul, and so becomes good and noble, 
will rightly blame and hate the bad, now in the days of his youth, 
even before he is able to know the reason why :’ and so, when, later 
on, the critical and self-conscious spirit develops in him, he ‘ will 
recognise and salute it as a friend with whom his education has 
made him long familiar.’ I need hardly say, Ernest, how far we in 
England have fallen short of this ideal, and I can imagine the smile 
that would illuminate the glossy face of the Philistine if one ventured 
to suggest to him that the true aim of education was the love of 
beauty, and that the methods by which education should work were 
the development of temperament, the cultivation of taste, and the 
creation of the critical spirit. 

Yet, even for us, there is left some loveliness of environment, and 
the dulness of tutors and professors matters very little when one 
can loiter in the grey cloisters at Magdalen, and listen to some flute- 
like voice singing in Waynfleete’s chapel, or lie in the green meadow, 
among the strange snake-spotted fritillaries, and watch the sunburnt 
noon smite toa finer gold the tower’s gilded vanes, or wander up 
the Christ Church staircase beneath the vaulted ceiling’s shadowy 
fans, or pass through the sculptured gateway of Laud’s building in 
the college of St. John. Nor is it merely at Oxford, or Cambridge, 
that the sense of beauty can be formed and trained and perfected. 
All over England there is a Renaissance of the decorative arts. 
Ugliness and vulgarity have had their day. Even in the houses of 
the rich there is taste, and the houses of those who are not rich 
have been made gracious and comely and sweet to live in. Caliban, 
poor noisy Caliban, thinks that when he has ceased to make mows at 
a thing, the thing ceases to exist. But if he mocks no longer, it is 
because he has been met with mockery swifter and keener than his 
own, and for a moment has been bitterly schooled into that silence 
that should seal for ever his uncouth distorted lips. Yes, Ernest, 
England is even now quickening with this strange passion for 
beauty, and when her yellow leopards have grown weary of wars, 
and the rose of her shield is crimson no more with the blood of men, 
she will find that, matched with the treasures that form and colour 
can bring her, the treasures of extended empire are as barren as 
the sea that she has made her highway, and as bitter as the fire that 
she would make her slave. 
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Certainly, for the cultivation of temperament, we must turn to 
the decorative arts: to the arts that touch us, not to the arts 
that teach us. Modern pictures are, no doubt, delightful to look 
at. At least, some of them are. But they are quite impossible to 
live with ; they are too clever, too assertive, too intellectual. Their 
meaning is too obvious, and their method too clearly defined. One 
exhausts what they have to say in a very short time, and then they 
become as tedious as one’s relations. 

The art that is frankly decorative is the art to live with. It 
is, of all our visible arts, the one art that creates in us both mood 
and temperament. Mere colour, unspoiled by meaning, and unallied 
with definite form, can speak to the soul in a thousand different 
ways. The harmony that resides in the delicate proportions of 
lines and masses becomes mirrored in the mind. The repetitions 
of pattern give us rest. The marvels of design stir the imagi- 
nation. In the mere loveliness of the materials employed there 
are latent elements of culture. Nor is this all. By its deliberate 
rejection of Nature as the ideal of beauty, as well as of the imitative 
method of the ordinary painter, decorative art not merely prepares 
the soul for the reception of true imaginative work, but develops in 
it that sense of form which is the basis of creative no less than of 
critical achievement. For the real artist is he who proceeds, not 
from feeling to form, but from form to thought and passion. He 
does not first conceive an idea, and then say to himself, ‘I will put 
my idea into a complex metre of fourteen lines,’ but, realising the 
beauty of the sonnet-scheme, he conceives certain modes of music 
and methods of rhyme, and the mere form suggests what is to fill it 
and make it intellectually and emotionally complete. From time to 
time the world cries out against some charming artistic poet, because, 
to use its hackneyed and silly phrase, he has ‘ nothing to say.’ But 
if he had something to say, he would probably say it, and the result 
would be tedious. It is just because he has no new message, that 
he can do beautiful work. He gains his inspiration from form, and 
from form purely, as an artist should. A real passion would ruin 
him. Whatever actually occurs is spoiled for art. All bad poetry 
springs from genuine feeling. 

E. I wonder do you really believe what you say. 

G. Why should you wonder? It is not merely in art that the 
body is the soul. In every sphere of existence Form is the beginning 
of things. The rhythmic, harmonious gestures of dancing bring, 
Plato tells us, both rhythm and harmony to the mind. Forms are 
the food of faith, cried Newman in one of those great moments of 
sincerity that made us admire and know the man. He was right, 
though he may not have known how terribly right he was. The Creeds 
are believed, not because they are rational, but because they are 
repeated. Yes: Form is everything. It is the one secret of life. 
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Find expression for a sorrow, and it will become dear to you. Find 
expression for a joy, and you intensify its ecstasy. Do you wish to 
love? Use Love’s Litany, and the words will create the yearning 
from which the listener fancies that they spring. Have you a 
grief that corrodes your heart? Steep yourself in the language of 
grief, learn its utterance from Prince Hamlet and Queen Constance, 
and you will find that mere expression is a mode of consolation, and 
that Form, which is the birth of passion, is also the death of pain. 
And so, to return to the sphere of Art, it is Form that creates not 
merely the critical temperament, but also the esthetic instinct, that 
unerring instinct that reveals to one all things under their conditions 
of beauty. Start with the worship of form, and there is no mystery in 
art that will not be revealed to you, and remember that in criticism. 
as in creation, temperament is everything, and that it is, not by the 
time of their production, but by the temperaments to which they 
appeal, that the schools of art should be esthetically grouped. 

E. Your theory of education is delightful. But what influence 
will your critic, brought up in these exquisite surroundings, possess ? 
Do you really think that any artist is ever affected by criticism ? 

G. The influence of the critic will be the mere fact of his own 
existence. He will represent the flawless type. In him the culture 
of the century will see itself realised. You must not ask of him to 
have any aim other than the perfecting of himself. The demand of 
the intellect, as has been well said, is simply to feel itself alive. The 
critic may, indeed, desire to exercise influence; but, if so, he will 
concern himself not with the individual, but with the age, which he 
will seek to wake into consciousness, and to make responsive, creating 
in it new desires and appetites, and lending it his larger vision and 
his nobler moods. The actual art of to-day will occupy him less than 
the art of to-morrow, far less than the art of yesterday ; and as for this 
or that person at present toiling away, what do the industrious matter ? 
They do their best, no doubt, and consequently we get the worst 
from them. It is always with the best intentions that the worst work 
isdone. And besides, my dear Ernest, when a man reaches the age 
of forty, or becomes a Royal Academician, or is elected a member of 
the Atheneum Club, or is recognised as a popular novelist, whose 
books are in great demand at suburban railway stations, one may 
have the amusement of exposing him, but one cannot have the 
pleasure of reforming him. And this is, I dare say, very fortunate 
for him ; for I have no doubt that reformation is a much more painful 
process than punishment, is indeed punishment, in its most aggra- 
vated and moral form—a fact which accounts for our entire failure 
as a community to reclaim that interesting phenomenon who is called 
the confirmed criminal. 

E. But may it not be that the poet is the best judge of poetry, 
and the painter of painting? Each art must appeal primarily to 
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the artist who works in it. His judgment will surely be the most 
valuable. 

G. The appeal of all art is simply to the artistic temperament. 
Art does not address herself to the specialist. Her claim is that she 
is universal, and that in all her manifestations she is one. Indeed 
so far from its being true that the artist is the best judge of art, a 
really great artist can never judge of other people’s work at all, and 
can hardly, in fact, judge of his own. That very concentration of 
vision that makes a man an artist, limits by its sheer intensity his 
faculty of fine appreciation. The energy of creation hurries him 
blindly on to his own goal. The wheels of his chariot raise the dust 
as a cloud around him. The gods are hidden from each other. They 
can recognise their worshippers. That is all. 

E. You say that a great artist cannot recognise the beauty of 
work different from his own ? 

G. It is impossible for him to do so. Wordsworth saw in Endy- 
mion merely a pretty piece of Paganism, and Shelley, with his dislike 
of actuality, was deaf to Wordsworth’s message, being repelled by its 
form, and Byron, that great passionate human incomplete creature, 
could appreciate neither the poet of the cloud nor the poet of the 
lake, and the wonder of Keats was hidden from him. The realism of 
Euripides was hateful to Sophokles. Those droppings of warm tears 
had no music for him. Milton, with his sense of the grand style, 
could not understand the method of Shakespeare, any more than 
could Sir Joshua the true quality of Gainsborough’s landscapes. Bad 
artists always admire each other’s work. They call it being large- 
minded and free from prejudice. But a truly great artist cannot 
conceive of life being shown, or beauty fashioned, under any con- 
ditions other than those that he himself has selected. Creation 
employs all its critical faculty within its own sphere. It may not 
use it in the sphere that belongs to others. Jt is exactly because « 
man cannot do a thing that he is the proper judge of tt. 

E. Do you really mean that? 

G. Yes, for creation limits, while contemplation widens, the 
vision. 

E. But what about technique? Surely each art has its separate 
technique ? 

G. Certainly: each art has its grammar and its materials. There 
is no mystery about either, and the incompetent can always be 
correct. But, while the laws upon which Art rests may be fixed and 
certain, to find their true realisation they must be touched by the 
imagination into such beauty that they will seem an exception, each 
one of them. Technique is really personality. That is the reason why 
the artist cannot teach it, why the pupil cannot learn it, and why 
the esthetic critic can understand it. To the great poet there is 
only one method of music—his own. To the great painter there is 
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only one manner of painting-—that which he himself employs. The 
esthetic critic, and the esthetic critic alone, can appreciate all forms 
and modes. It is to him that Art makes her appeal. 

E. Well, I think I have put all my questions to you. AndnowI 
must admit— 

G. Ah! don’t tell me that you agree with me. When people 
agree with me I always feel that I must be wrong. ; 

E. (smiling). In that case I certainly won’t tell you whether I 
agree with you or not. But I will put another question to you. You 
have explained to me that criticism is a creative art. What future 
has it ? 

G. It is to criticism that the future belongs. The subject- 
matter at the disposal of creation becomes every day more limited in 
extent and variety. Providence and Mr. Walter Besant have ex- 
hausted the obvious. If creation is to last at all, it can only do so 
on the condition of becoming far more critical than it is at present. 
The old roads and dusty highways have been traversed too often. 
Their charm has been worn away by plodding feet, and they have 
lost that element of novelty or surprise which is so essential for 
romance. He who would stir us now by fiction must either give us 
an entirely new background, or reveal to us the soul of man in its 
innermost workings. The first is, for the moment, being done for us 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As one turns over the pages of his Plain 
Tales from the Hills, one feels as if one were seated under a palm- 
tree reading life by superb flashes of vulgarity. The bright colours 
of the bazaars dazzle one’s eyes. The jaded, commonplace Anglo- 
Indians are in exquisite incongruity with their surroundings. The 
mere lack of style in the storyteller gives an odd journalistic realism 
to what he tellsus. From the point of view of literature Mr. Kipling 
isa man of talent who drops hisaspirates. From the point of view of 
life he is a reporter who knows vulgarity better than anyone has 
ever known it. Dickens knew its clothes. Mr. Kipling knows its 
essence. He is our best authority on the second-rate. He terrifies 
us by his truth, and makes his sordid subject-matter marvellous by 
the brilliancy of its setting. As for the second condition, we have 
had Browning, and Meredith is with us. But there is still much to 
be done in the sphere of introspection. People sometimes say that 
fiction is getting too morbid. As far as psychology is concerned, it 
has never ‘been morbid enough. We have merely touched the 
surface of the soul, that is all. In one single ivory cell of the 
brain there are stored away things more marvellous and more 
terrible than even they have dreamed of who, like the author of 
Le Rouge et le Noir, have sought to track the soul into its most 
secret places, and to make life confess its dearest sins. Still, there 
is a limit even to the number of untried backgrounds, and it is possible 
that a further development of the habit of introspection may prove 
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fatal to that creative faculty to which it seeks to supply fresh material, 
I am myself inclined to think that creation is doomed. It springs 
from too primitive, too natural an impulse. However this may be, 
it is certain that the subject-matter at the disposal of creation is 
always diminishing, while the subject-matter of criticism increases 
daily. There are always new attitudes for the mind, and new 
points of view. The duty of imposing form upon chaos does not 
grow less as the world advances. There was never a time when 
Criticism was more needed than it is now. It is only by its means 
that Humanity can become conscious of the point at which it has 
arrived. 

Hours ago, Ernest, you asked me the use of Criticism. You 
might just as well have asked me the use of thought. It is Criti- 
cism, as Arnold points out, that creates the intellectual atmosphere 
of the age. It is Criticism, as Plato pointed out, that makes the 
mind a fine instrument. We, in our educational system, have 
burdened the memory with a load of unconnected facts, and labo- 
riously striven to impart our laboriously-acquired knowledge. We 
teach people how to remember, we never teach them how to grow. 
It has never occurred to us to try and develop in the mind a more 
subtle quality of apprehension and discernment. The Greeks did 
this, and when we come in contact with the Greek critical intellect, 
we cannot but be conscious that, while our subject-matter is in every 
respect larger and more varied than theirs, theirs is the only method by 
which this subject-matter can be interpreted. England has done one 
thing ; it has invented and established Public Opinion. But Wisdom 
has always been hidden from it. Considered as an instrument of 
thought, the English mind is coarse and undeveloped. The only 
thing that can purify it is the growth of the critical instinct. 

It is Criticism, again, that, by concentration, makesculture possible. 
It takes the cumbersome mass of creative work, and distils it intoa 
finer essence. Who that desires to retain any sense of form could 
struggle through the monstrous multitudinous books that the world 
has produced, books in which thought stammers or ignorance brawls? 
The thread that is to guide us across the wearisome labyrinth is in 
Criticism’s hands. Nay, more, where there is no record, and history 
is either lost or was never written, Criticism can recreate the 
past for us from the very smallest fragment of language or art, just 
as surely as the man of science can from some tiny bone, or the mere 
impress of a foot upon a rock, reconstruct for us the winged dragon or 
Titan lizard that once made the earth shake beneath its tread, can 
call Behemoth out of his cave, and make Leviathan swim once more 
across the startled sea. Prehistoric history belongs to the philologi- 
cal and archeological critic. It is to him‘that the origins of things 
are revealed. The self-conscious deposits of ai age are néarly always 
misleading. Through philological criticism alone, we ktiéw more of 
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the centuries of which no actual record has been preserved, than we 
do of the centuries that have left us their scrolls. It can do for 
us what can be done neither by physics nor metaphysics. It can 
give us the exact science of mind in the process of becoming. It 
can do for us what History cannot do. It can tell us how man 
thought before he learned how to write. Even in the practical 
sphere of political relations Criticism has its place. It is Criticism that 
makes us cosmopolitan. The Manchester school tried to teach men to 
realise the brotherhood of humanity, by pointing out the commercial 
advantages of peace. It sought to degrade the wonderful world 
intoa common market-place for the buyer and the seller. It ad- 
dressed itself to the lowest instincts, and it failed. War followed 
upon war, and the tradesman’s creed did not prevent France and 
Germany from clashing together in blood-stained battle. There are 
others of our own day who seek to appeal to mere emotional sym- 
pathies, or to the shallow dogmas of some cheap system of abstract 
ethics. They have their Peace Societies, so dear to the serntimen- 
talists, and their proposals for unarmed International Arbitration, so 
popular among those who have never read history. But mere 
emotional sympathy will not do. It is too variable, and too closely 
connected with the passions; and a board of arbitrators who, for the 
general welfare of the race, are to be deprived of the power of 
putting their decisions into execution, will not be of much avail. 
There is only one thing worse than Injustice, and that is Justice 
without her sword in her hand. When Right is not Might, it is 
Evil. 

No: the emotions cannot make us cosmopolitan, any more than 
the greed for gain could do so. It is only by the cultivation of the 
habit of intellectual criticism that we shall be able to rise superior to 
race-prejudices. Goethe—you will not misunderstand what I say—was 
a German of the Germans. He loved his country—no man more so. 
Its people were dear to him, and he led them. And yet, when the iron 
hoof of Napoleon trampled upon vineyard and cornfield, his lips were 
silent. ‘How can one write songs of hatred without hating?’ he 
said to Eckermann ; ‘and how could I, to whom culture and barbarism 
are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the most 
cultivated of the earth, and to which I owe so great a part of my own 
cultivation?’ This note, sounded in the modern world by Goethe 
first, will become, I think, the starting-point for the cosmopolitanism 
ofthe future. Criticism will annihilate race-prejudices, by insisting 
upon the unity of the human mind in the variety of its forms. If 
we are tempted to make war upon another nation, we shall remember 
that we are seeking to destroy an element of our own culture, and 
possibly the most important element of it. As long as war is regarded 
a8 wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is looked upon 
48 vulgar, it will cease to be popular. The change will, of course, be 
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slow, and people will not. be conscious of it. They will not say ‘We 
will not war against France because her prose is perfect,’ but because 
the prose of France is perfect they will not hate the land. Intellec- 
tual criticism will bind Europe together in bonds far closer than those 
that can be forged by shopman or sentimentalist. It will give us the 
peace that springs from understanding. 

Nor is this all. It is Criticism that, recognising no position as 
final, and refusing to bind itself by the shallow shibboleths of any 
sect or school, creates that serene philosophic temper which loves 
truth for its own sake, and loves it not the less because it knows it 
to be unattainable. How little we have of this temper in England, 
and how much we need it! The English mind is always in a rage. 
The intellect of the race is wasted in the sordid and stupid quarrels 
of second-rate politicians, or third-rate theologians. It was reserved 
for a man of science to show us the supreme example of that 
‘sweet reasonableness’ of which Arnold spoke so wisely, and, alas! 
to so little effect. The author of the Origin of Species had, at any 
rate, the philosophic temper. If one contemplates the ordinary 
pulpits and platforms and newspapers of England, one can but feel 
the contempt of Julian, or the indifference of Montaigne. We are 
dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his sincerity. Anything 
approaching to the free play of the mind is practically unknown 
amongst us. People cry out against the sinner, yet it is not the 
sinful, but the stupid, who are our shame. There is no sin except 
stupidity. 

E. My dear fellow! 

G. It is so. The artistic critic, like the mystic, is an anti- 
nomian always. To be good, according to the vulgar standard of 
goodness, is obviously quite easy. It merely requires a certain 
amount of sordid terror, a certain lack of imaginative thought, and 
a certain low passior for middle-class respectability. A®sthetics are 
higher than ethics They belong to a more spiritual sphere. 10 
discern the beauty of a thing is the finest point to which we can 
arrive. Even a colour-sense is more important in the development 
of the individual than a sense of right and wrong. Esthetics, in 
fact, are to Ethics, in the sphere of human civilisation, what, in 
the sphere of the external world, Sexual is to Natural Selection. 
Ethics, like Natural Selection, make existence possible. Aésthetics, 
like Sexual Selection, make life lovely and wonderful, fill it with new 
forms, and give it progress, and variety, and change. And when we 
reach the true culture that is our aim, we attain to that perfection 
of which the saints have dreamed, the perfection of those to whom 
sin is impossible, not because they make the renunciations of the 
ascetic, but because they can do everything they wish without hurt 
to the soul, and can wish for nothing that can do the soul harm, 
the soul being a thing so divine that it is able to transform into 
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elements of a richer experience, or a finer susceptibility, or a newer 
mode of thought, acts or passions that with the common would be 
commonplace, and with the uneducated ignoble, and with the shameful 
vile. Is this dangerous? Yes; it is dangerous—all ideas, as I told 
you, are so. But the night wearies, and the light flickers in the lamp. 
Qne more thing I cannot help saying to you. You have spoken 
against Criticism as being a sterile thing. The nineteenth century 
is a turning-point in history simply on account of the work of two 
men, Darwin and Renan, the one the critic of the book of Nature, 
the other the critic of the books of God. Not to.recognise this is to 
miss the meaning of one of the most important eras in the progress 
of the world. Creation is always behind the age. It is Criticism 
that leads us. The Critical Spirit and the World-Spirit are one. 

E. And he who is in possession of this spirit, or whom this spirit 
possesses, will, I suppose, do nothing ? 

G. Like the Persephone of whom Landor tells us, the sweet, pen- 
sive Persephone around whose white feet the asphodel and amaranth 
are blooming, he will sit contented ‘in that deep, motionless quiet 
which mortals pity, and which the gods enjoy.’ He will look out upon 
the world, and know its secret. By contact with divine things he 
will become divine. His will be the perfect life, and his only. 

EF. Ah! what a dreamer you are! 

G. Yes: I ama dreamer. Fora dreamer is one who can only 
find his way by moonlight, and his punishment is that he sees the 
dawn before the rest of the world. 

E. His punishment ? 

G. And his reward. But see, it isdawn already. Draw back the 
curtains and open the windows wide. How cool the morning air is! 
Piccadilly lies at our feet like a long riband of silver. A faint purple 
mist hangs over the Park, and the shadows of the white houses are 
purple. It is too late to sleep. Let us go down to Covent Garden 
and look at the roses. Come! I am tired of thought. 


Oscar WILDE. 
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RUIN OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE civil administration of the country is conducted by a large army 
of permanent officials, presided over, in each important department, 
by a member, or members, of the Government for the time being in 
power. In all of these departments there is necessarily a great pre- 
ponderance of mechanical and routine work, conducted under regula- 
tion and direct supervision, which requires fidelity and diligence for 
its efficient discharge, but presents no scope for the exercise of any 
intellectual power. Side by side with this labour, however, and 
directing it, there is much work of a responsible character, varying 
widely in amount in different departments, which demands a high 
order of intelligence and discretion for its due performance, as well 
as much versatility, judgment, and tact. This work may broadly be 
described as consisting of the exercise of the functions of administra- 
tion and control, as distinguished from the duty of recording and 
giving effect to the decisions arrived at, and the directing and regu- 
lating of (1) the general flow of the business of the department itself, 
and (2) of its dealings and relations with the outside public. 
Although such work is in a general way controlled by the political 
heads of departments, yet much of it necessarily, from its nature, is 
not capable, like mere clerical duties, of thorough and complete 
supervision. Upon the way in which this work is discharged depends. 
whether or not the public service is conducted with credit and 
efficiency. 

There is also a certain amount of work in some departments of a 
professional or technical character. But this has a ready measure 
of its value in the remuneration similar work receives outside the 
service, and the selection of suitable agents for its discharge presents 
no practical difficulty. 

The administration of the government of the country is very 
different from the administration of a large business, or the affairs of 
a great public company, with which it is often, without due considera- 
tion, compared. Much of the mere mechanical and routine work in 
the public service is necessarily similar in its character to the same 
description of work in these undertakings, but the scope of govern- 
ment administration is altogether different and wider. The object 
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of every business and public company is to make a profit, and the 
test of their administration lies in the results disclosed by their 
profit and loss accounts. In the public service, on the contrary, it 
is absolutely impossible, except in a very few instances, to apply the 
test of measuring the work done by the results expressed in money 
value. Nor is it by any means the case that money results are the 
end and aim of public administration. The functions of Government 
take a much wider range. They include the protection of our 
interests, and the maintenance of our credit, at home and abroad, 
and the raising and expending of the necessary revenue to meet 
these objects, including the army and the navy, the diplomatic 
and consular and colonial services, the courts of justice, public 
works, &c., as well as the thousand and one directions in which the 
State takes the individual members of the general public under its 
protection and looks after their safety and well-being. ‘Sometimes 
it does this in conjunction with local authorities, and in this category 
of cases come education, and aid to local taxation for police, prisons, 
reformatories, lunatic asylums, &c. Sometimes the State itself 
conducts large branches of business, such as the postal and telegraph 
services, the coinage of money, &c. And sometimes it exercises a 
control, by means of specially appointed agents, over undertakings 
or industries such as railways, shipping, harbours, mines, factories, 
fisheries, gas and water works, &c., whose operations may be so 
conducted as injuriously to affect the interests of the general public, 
or to imperil the safety of persons engaged in them. 

In all of these matters, many of them of the gravest importance, 
the higher civil servant is of necessity entrusted with direct adminis- 
tration and control; and not only so, but the centring of legislative 
as well as of executive functions in the political chiefs of departments 
requires that the leading civil servant should not only take his part 
in administration, but should also assist his political chiefs in devising, 
maturing, and carrying out changes in legislation, which not in- 
frequently involve questions of high state policy. Such changes are 
often the subject of keen party conflict, and owing to the sharp 
division of the State into rival parties, and to the growing power of 
the House of Commons, which more and more takes the whole ad- 
ministration of the country into its own hands, measures affecting 
administration may be keenly fought in the political arena which 
really have no party significance at all. In fact, it is not of infrequent 
occurrence that measures which have become necessary in the progress 
of administration, to meet its growing requirements, are commonly 
regarded as party measures, and are, in the public mind, associated 
with the party introducing them, whereas, whichever party had 
happened to be in power, when the time became ripe for their intro- 
duction, would have been compelled, in the interests of the adminis- 
tration, to have brought them forward. 
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Moreover, not only has there been a large extension in recent years 
of direct administrative action on the part of the executive Govern- 
ment, but there is a constantly increasing demand on the part of in- 
fluential sections of the public for further extension of State interfer- 
ence in all sorts of directions. This, coupled with the growing power 
of the press, and of its influence over administration generally, as 
well as the more searching criticism to which administrative acts are 
subjected, makes it essential that those who take part in conducting 
the administration of the country should be abreast of the times, and 
be men of liberal education and breadth of view. 

Then again of recent years, from causes which are likely to con- 
tinue, it has been more the practice than formerly to entrust the 
administration of important departments of State to political chiefs 
who have had no previous administrative experience. Such men not 
infrequently hold strong views, to which they may be more or less 
publicly committed, as to the necessity of introducing serious ad- 
ministrative changes in the departments placed under their control, 
or of extending in various directions the operations of such depart- 
ments. In such cases it becomes the duty of the permanent officers 
in them, while loyally assisting their political chiefs in giving effect 
to their policy, to see that they act with full knowledge of its effect 
in every direction, and that in any changes which may be introduced 
the engagements to which the State is committed are not overlooked, 
and that the continuity of the administration, upon which the credit 
of the country so largely depends, is maintained. This maintaining 
of the continuity of the public administration during serious or organic 
changes is a matter of importance, and demands a wider experience 
and knowledge of the ramifications of the administration than can 
possibly be possessed by political chiefs. For the course of administra- 
tion is often in many directions regulated less by direct legislative 
enactment than by usage and precedent, any departure from which 
may involve a breach of good faith on the part of the Government. 
In all such matters leading public servants become a powerful, if not 
an indispensable, assistance to their political chiefs. 

It is apart from my present purpose to discuss whether the merging 
of executive and of legislative functions in the same hands is better 
than the separation which exists in other countries. We have to deal 
with the state of things as it exists, and I call attention to this matter 
for the purpose of pointing out that the functions of a high permanent 
civil servant are necessarily more important and responsible in a 
country like England, where the executive and legislative are combined, 
than in a country where they are separate. 

The record of our leading permanent civil servants during the last 
forty or fifty years is, on the whole, one of which the country has no 
need to be ashamed. Many of them who are now no longer with us 
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have left honoured names behind them, and others now alive are re- 
cognised by the public as men of great ability and sagacity. But as 
regards the great majority of them, their names are never heard beyond 
the official circles in which they move. Their work is not the less 
valuable that it is but little known to the public. It is the lot of such 
men to live in comparative obscurity and not to have their names 
publicly associated with measures they may have done much to pro- 
mote. This isacondition of their service, an incident of their calling, 
at which they do not grumble. They have their reward in the 
consciousness of the usefulness of their work, and the generous con- 
fidence reposed in them by the political members of successive ad- 
ministrations under whom they have served, by whom their worth is 4 
appreciated, and with whom their relations are necessarily of a most , 
confidential character. 

I think I have said enough to show how important are the func- 
tions discharged by the leading permanent civil servants of the State, 
and that the tendencies of public administration are towards an 
increase in the importance of these functions in the future. The 
number of civil servants who come into direct contact with their 
political chiefs is not great; but political chiefs of departments are 
not more dependent upon the permanent chiefs than are those upon 
their assistants, who act for them and'with them, and from among 
whom the permanent chiefs are naturally selected as vacancies arise. 
And this dependence extends downwards, but in a lessening degree, 
to all those men in a department who exercise functions of direct 
administration and control. 

I hope that I have made it clear that it is essential in the best 
interests of the State that the leading permanent civil servants of the 
future should be at least not less able and competent than they have 
been in the past. Now a very great change, amounting in fact toa 
revolution, has been effected in the constitution of the Civil Service 
of the country in the last forty years, and it is well to consider how 
this may affect the supply of those men in the future upon whom, 
as I have shown, the efficient conduct of the Government service so 
largely depends. 

Since 1848 there have been innumerable departmental committees 
of inquiry, and many general committees and commissions on the 
organisation of the civil service, and if any of my readers care to 
follow the various changes effected in its constitution, up to the date 
of the last Royal Commission presided over by Sir M. White Ridley, 
which sat in 1887-8, I would refer them to a memorandum of mine, 
to be found in the appendix of the first report of that Commission, if 

in which the history of these changes is briefly given. Broadly i 
speaking, all public offices are now recruited by open competitive } 
examination instead of by patronage. What thirty or forty years 
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ago was merely a number of separate Government departments, 
without any cohesion or identity of interests, has now, by the intro- 
duction of uniformity of terms of service, become a ‘ Civil Service’ of 
enormous dimensions ; and this service is rapidly becoming homo- 
geneous and powerful so far as its lower division is concerned. 

This lower, or ‘second’ division, as it is now called, has been 
created to meet the necessity which has been recognised by all the 
various committees and commissions of inquiry, for having the merely 
routine and mechanical work of the service discharged by a class of 
men admitted by a purely elementary examination, and paid moderate 
salaries. But all of these committees and commissions, and none more 
strongly than the Ridley Commission, have also recognised the neces- 
sity which exists for having, for the conduct of the more important 
work, a higher division in the service, to be recruited also by open 
competition, but by a high standard of examination, with rates of 
salary attached to it sufficient to attract men of liberal education 
who would otherwise go into the open professions. Successive Govern- 
ments, by various Treasury minutes and orders in council, have also 
expressed their entire concurrence in the necessity which exists for 
constituting and maintaining a higher division to be so recruited. 
But this division is, at present, in a very inchoate state. Very few 
men have been appointed to it by open competition, and those who 
have been so appointed are subject to very different rates of pay and 
conditions of service, while for some considerable time admission to 
it by open competition has been wholly suspended, and this suspen- 
sion still exists. On the other hand, the lower division is constantly 
being recruited by periodical examinations, and is yearly receiving a 
large accession of numbers. I am aware that there are difficulties 
at the present time in keeping up a satisfactory flow of appointments 
by competitive examination to the higher division, having regard to 
the fact that in some departments now there are a larger number of 
men classed as higher division clerks than the work, if properly ap- 
portioned, would require. But the fact remains, as I have stated, that 
the Civil Service consists, at present, of a weak and dwindling higher 
division, and a powerful and coherent lower division, who combine to 
bring pressure on the Government, to secure that all the higher ap- 
pointments in the service should be given, in due course of promotion, 
to members of their body. In point of fact, the recent action taken 
in suspending altogether admission by open competition to the higher 
division, coupled with the wide exercise of promotion to it which 
appears to be contemplated from the lower division, is, I fear, seriously 
imperilling the existence altogether of a higher division, with its 
higher educational examination on admission. The mere change, at 
the present time, of title from ‘lower’ to ‘second’ division, which 
may in itself be an improvement, is an indication—or may be taken 
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as such—that promotion will naturally extend from the one to the 
other. I venture to think the grave dangers which are threatening 
the existence of the higher division, as a separate class recruited by 
a higher examination, could hardly have presented themselves in 
their full force to the minds of the Ridley Commission, when they 
made the recommendation that no new blood should be introduced 
into it so long as there are what are called ‘ redundant’ clerks in the 
service who can be absorbed into it. 

Now if, by any unwise drifting, or from false motives of economy, 
admission by competitive examination to this higher division should 
come to an end, the deterioration of the service would be serious 
indeed. Such deterioration would necessarily take some considerable- 
time to make itself felt, for the lower division only came into existence 
some fourteen years ago, and the replacing of the men now holding 
the leading positions in the service, or their retirement, would 
be a work of gradual operation. But that it would inevitably come 
is certain, for it is wholly unreasonable to expect that the duties I 
have described as devolving upon the leading members of the civil 
service, and which require, for their efficient discharge, as much 
versatility, judgment, and tact as are brought into play in the open 
professions, could, save in a few quite exceptional instances, be 
adequately discharged by men of the lower division. In the first place 
such men enter the service at an early age, having received only a 
very elementary education. Then they are employed for years on 
the most mechanical and routine work—work which, as is well pointed 
out by the Playfair Commission, is calculated not only not to qualify 
a man for the higher posts, but positively to disqualify him, and it is 
not possible to avoid this, as the great bulk of the work is necessarily 
of a routine and mechanical kind. 

But this lower division is becoming a very numerous and coherent 
body. It is mainly concentrated in London, and such a power is it 
becoming that a united movement on the part of its members might 
even sensibly influence the results of the metropolitan elections. I 
do not for a moment suggest that any Government would be 
influenced, against their better judgment, by such a consideration ; 
but there can be no doubt that a body of this sort, pressing their 
claims, or their supposed claims, are very likely to cause the public 
mind to listen more to what is for their own individual advan- 
tage than to what is really best for the conduct of the public 
administration in the next generation; more especially when the 
class against which they are directing their energies is at the 
present time practically non-existent, and cannot therefore urge its 
own claims. 

I have said that the leading civil servants under the old system 
were in the main efficient, and that many of them did good service 
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to the country, and it may be urged if this were the result of selec- 
tion from a body of men admitted under a system of patronage 
pure and simple, that surely equally good men could be obtained in 
the future by selection from a class entering by open competition, 
although in elementary subjects. But this is not so. Although the 
service was recruited in former times by patronage, and many abuses 
existed, yet by far the greatest proportion of patrons had consciences, 
and appointed the most suitable men they could find, within their 
necessarily somewhat limited area of selection; and if a job were 
done by an unscrupulous patron to find a place for a useless man, as 
a salve to his conscience, a useful man was often appointed alongside 
of him, or was appointed to fill the next vacancy. Then again, in 
promotion, while this was sometimes abused and jobbed, or given on 
the ground of seniority instead of merit, as regards the less import- 
ant posts, the mere self-interest of the unscrupulous or lazy patron 
stepped in when appointments to the leading positions had to be 
made, and he generally in such cases promoted the very best men 
available. For, however anxious to perpetrate a job a patron might 
be, he would not act so foolishly, and detrimentally to his own com- 
fort, as to associate with himself in the conduct of the business of a 
department a man whose want of aptitude would cause him an infinity 
of trouble and worry, and whose incompetence would discredit, in 
the eyes of the public, a department for whose administration he was 
personally responsible. 

I admit that the old system was not an economical one, and that 
it was open to a considerable amount of jobbery and favouritism, but 
the result remains that while, in the lower fringe of the higher esta- 
blishments now, there are many men not particularly efficient, yet 
those now holding the leading positions in the service are very much 
of the same calibre and class as those holding leading positions in 
the open professions. There are among them a few, but only a few, 
men who would have entered the service by open competition as 
lower division clerks, had that class been in existence when they 
joined the service. There will, of course, be such cases in future, 
and ample provision to meet them has been made in every scheme 
for settling the constitution of the service. Genius will press its 
way to the front in the Civil Service, as in any other profession or 
business ; and no one nowadays would think of erecting a barrier to 
stop it. But my contention is that we are not making the best use 
of the splendid engine of open competition now in our hands, to 
secure our acquiring the most suitable agents for the higher, as well 
as for the lower, grades of the service, if we restrict it to schoolboys 
entering the service with a purely elementary examination, who of 
necessity pass the best of their years in performing the merest mechani- 
cal duties. There is no question of privilege involved. The higher 
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division man, as well as the lower, can only gain admission to the 
service in free competition with all those who choose to enter the 
lists. Nor, fortunately, is there’ any question of breach of contract 
involved, for as yet no right on the part of the lower division to be 
promoted to the higher division has been even indirectly recognised 
or admitted. 

It is, in my judgment, a great mistake to suppose that it is only 
in the Treasury and in the Secretary of State’s departments that 
there is work involving the exercise of those higher qualifications 
which the higher division of the service ought to possess. The 
division of labour, involving the numbers of men to be assigned to 
each division, respectively, throughout the service, has been, and 
always will be, the difficulty, owing to the fact that there is every 
gradation, from the highest political department to the merest 
routine department, and that there is scarcely any important depart- 
ment which does not in itself embrace a wide and varied range of 
duties. But this difficulty cannot be evaded, and it is not insuper- 
able. The only justification for requiring the admission of men by a 
high competitive examination at all lies in the fact that certain work in 
the service is of a character which requires men of liberal education, of 
grasp, and of knowledge of men and affairs for its efficient discharge. 
If, therefore, the higher division is to continue to exist at all, it must ex- 
tend to all departments, the only exceptions being—(1) those purely 
subordinate departments, if any, which are so governed by the rulesand 
regulations made for their guidance by controlling departments, as to be 
wholly relieved from the exercise of any discretion in their adminis- 
tration ; and (2) departments whose work is of a technical character, 
entirely special to themselves. In the latter case it would be 
desirable that such departments should be recruited, like the out- 
door service of the Inland Revenue Department, by a separate 
examination altogether, and that no lower division men should be 
employed in them at all. 

If admission by a higher examination be restricted to a few 
favoured departments the result will be that these departments will 
have to supply the less favoured ones with their principal officers. 
But this is exactly reversing the proper order of things. Solong ago 
as 1853, Sir Charles Trevelyan, one of the most sagacious of Civil 
Service reformers, pointed out that a great controlling department 
like the Treasury, of which he was then secretary, should be recruited 
from men who had gained administrative experience in the depart- 
ments which the Treasury controls. The Playfair Commission made 
a recommendation to the like effect, and it would be quite possible 
to devise a scheme which would provide for raising up a body of 
higher division clerks, and for providing for their training in such a 
manner that they would not only be ready and qualified to fill those 
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posts in the less important departments involving the higher duties 
of administration, but under which they could also be drafted into 
the higher departments as vacancies should arise in them. The con- 
trolling department would thus, to their great advantage, be recruited 
by men of some administrative experience, and such a system of 
transfer would further have the important result of tending some- 
what to equalise the chances of advancement among men of the higher 
division throughout the service. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the way in which this should be done ; but I believe it could be 
done without involving any serious addition to the present cost of 
the service. The Ridley Commission and the Government have 
naturally taken alarm at the cost of some reorganisations which 
have taken place. But the fact that men may have been pensioned 
recklessly in reorganising some departments is ne reason why no more 
men should be pensioned, to make way for the introduction of a new 
and improved system. It is rather a reason for more carefully 
regulating such retirements in future reorganisations. I do not wish 
to go further into this matter here, or to justify the necessity 
which, I believe all experienced administrators will admit, exists for 
making use of retirement for readjusting public departments to meet 
a radical change in their conditions of service. I would merely point 
out that when two more or less inefficient ‘redundants’ can be 
replaced by a higher division man—and anyone acquainted with the 
existing condition of the service will admit that this is not an im- 
possible supposition—not only would efficiency be promoted by 
pensioning these two redundants, but the total cost would be 
diminished, for their pensions, even calculated on abolition terms, 
together with the salary of the new man, would in no case equal the 
salaries paid to the two redundants. 

Nor will I now attempt to sketch out the machinery necessary for 
providing a general supervision over the service. The only supervision 
at present adequately exercised is « financial supervision, and this 
must continue to rest with the Treasury, but much more than this is 
required in the interests of the departments as well as in the interests 
of the men employed in them, now that the staffs of all the various 
departments of the Government are welded into a great ‘service.’ 
For much of the disciplinary power which formerly was vested in the 
heads of departments has necessarily been withdrawn from them, and 
as yet has been centred in no other hands. 

My object in the present paper is to point out— 

(1) That in the future, even more than in the past, we want the 
best men we can get in the higher positions in the Civil Service, and 
that we have ready to hand in open competition, properly directed, a 
means of obtaining efficient service in all grades, far better and more 
certain than the old method of patronage which it has replaced. 

(2) That there is much work in the Civil Service of a character 
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requiring for its due and proper performance a liberal education and 
general knowledge of men and affairs which, save in a few exceptional 
instances, men of the lower division do not possess. 

(3) That the present suspension of all appointments by open 
competition to the higher division of the service is greatly increasing 
the difficulties to be contended with in future, and should at once be 
removed. From the long-continued curtailment of the numbers in 
the higher grades of the service, and the consequent paucity in it of 
new blood, the bulk of the men at present serving in them are nearly 
ofan age. They must all, therefore, retire about the same time, and 
a large influx then of inexperienced higher division men to take their 
places would be very detrimental to the service, and would discredit, 
and might imperil, the very existence of the higher division as a class 
recruited by open competition. 

(4) That if, by any unwise drifting, admission to the service by 
a higher examination should be altogether discontinued, and the higher 
appointments in the service be filled by the promotion of lower divi- 
sion clerks, the service would inevitably be seriously deteriorated in 
tone and general efficiency. In fact, I believe that the absolute un- 
suitableness of such men, after a short experience of them, would make 
itself so felt that the Government would be compelled to resort to one 
of two alternatives, of which both are equally to be deprecated. Either 
the power, which always must exist, but which should be most spar- 
ingly exercised and carefully guarded, of making direct appointments 
to leading positions in the service from men in outside professions 
or avocations, would have to be exercised in a wholesale manner ; 
or the number of political under-secretaries and assistant-under- 
secretaries, changing with the Government, would have to be largely 
increased. 

I cannot bring these observations to a close without making some 
reference to a vital matter affecting the efficiency of the service. I 
refer to promotion. On this, happily, all committees and commis- 
sions which have reported are at one, in strongly recommending that 
promotion by seniority, which has been too much the practice 
hitherto, should be discontinued, and that throughout the service it 
should in future be governed by merit and fitness alone; and suc- 
cessive Governments have adopted this recommendation. This, if 
honestly carried out, will materially conduce to the general efficiency 
of the service. Although selection has more or less always been 
exercised in making promotions to the higher posts, the less impor- 
tant ones have largely been filled by men appointed on the ground of 
seniority, unless accompanied by marked demerit. There is always, 
of course, the chance of favouritism being exercised when promotions 
come to be made entirely by selection. But this must be faced. It 
is undoubtedly the fact that in the past more harm has been done to 
the service by the promotion by seniority of hard-working and, in so 
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far, meritorious fossils, steeped in routine, than by the most glaring 
cases of promotion by favouritism. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to point out that in the 
administration of the government of the country efficiency and 
economy go hand in hand, that the most efficient is necessarily the 
most economical administration, and that in a matter so pregnant 
with grave results as the organisation of the Civil Service of the 
empire, a small present saving is dearly bought at the cost of future 
inefficiency in the conduct of the public service. 


R. G. C. Hamitton. 





A MEDIA:VAL POPULAR PREACHER. 


THe landing of the Franciscan friars in England in 1226 marked 
the commencement of the most original and significant struggle for 
a Renascence we had ever seen. It was remarkable in every way. 
For significance there had been nothing like it since the coming of 
St. Augustin, and to match its audacious originality we are driven 
forward, beyond Wyclif, to the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Nine Minorites landed at Dover in 1226; by 1272 the Order had 
spread all over the country ; forty-nine convents and an army of 1742 
brethren being the more than respectable total they had attained in 
less than fifty years. This astonishing result gauges at once the 
necessities of the time and the efficdcy of the measures which St. 
Francis, intwitu divino, had devised to meet them. But there is a 
broader and deeper proof of their value than that which columns of 
statistics can afford. The great Franciscan triumph in England was 
the reclamation of the towns to Christianity, to cleanness of life, and 
to political intelligence ; and it is as sowers there of the seed of the 
Reformation and the Revolution—as engines, soto speak, of the Renas- 
cence among the masses—that the friars deserve the special recognition 
they so rarely get. A difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that they 
worked unconsciously, chemin faisant; that, had they possessed the 
spirit of prophecy as fully as they had the spirit of sincerity and the 
spirit of love, they might well have hesitated before embarking upon 
an enterprise so opposed to the medizval genius, and, apparently, so 
fraught with danger to the medizvalideal. Their eminent singleness 
of aim saved them, however: the Franciscan went about doing good 
in his naive, sometimes sentimental, way, serenely blind to the exact 
consequences of his new departure, and never, to the last, perceived 
that he had been driving up a wave which should spread and swell 
and carry him before it, until, bursting in due time, it should inundate 
the country-side and swamp him and his Order irretrievably ; finding 
in them, as a matter of fact, its very first victims. But, be that as 
it may, it is enough for present purposes to remember that in the 
year 1350 or thereabouts the Franciscan was the Apostle of the towns, 
and that preaching and teaching were the two great weapons he 
wielded with such extraordinary results and in such various fields as 
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London. Elasticity and power of adaptation to every condition of life 
were the secrets of his success; and it was the endeavour to cope with 
accomplished heresy in high places on the one hand, and with disease, 
vice, and the infidelity born of ignorance and despair on the other, 
that divided the Minorites of the fourteenth century into two camps, 
and displayed in the same Order such widely differing types as Brother 
William Occam and Brother Nicholas Bozon. 

Brother Nicholas Bozon, Friar Minor, speaks to us again after a 
sleep of five centuries and a half in the interesting and valuable 
volume which Miss Toulmin Smith and M. Paul Meyer have recently 
presented to the ‘ Société des Anciens Textes Frangais ’ and the world.' 
Certainly nothing could more admirably illustrate the matter and the 
manner of the popular Franciscan preacher, one of the rank and file, 
than these Contes moralisés of his. Homely, trenchant, pithy, apt, 
appealing to every instinct of his shrewd but inarticulate audiences; 
lashing their vices with the manly touch which they would be sure to 
appreciate; driving home his moral with vivid dialogue, familiar 
fable, or witty apophthegm ; sympathising with their oppressions and 
unsparing to their oppressors, he shows himself the friend and fellow 
of the folk with whom he has cast his lot. Though ‘ competently 
learned’ he is no pedant, though a religious he is no prude; his 
sermons are full of the milk of human kindness, of milk, moreover, 
flavoured with a large-hearted charity, with the chivalry of his time, 
and with a rich, bright humour which should prove as charming to 
the sympathetic student in the nineteenth century as it was inspiring 
to the hearer in the fourteenth. 

Now, who was Brother Nicholas, and when did he flourish, and 
where? One only of these questions does he answer us himself. 
The table of contents of one of the complete MSS. of his book (for 
there are two, both in this country) ends thus: ‘ Explicit tabula 
metaphorarum secundum fratrem Nicholaum Bozon de ordine Minorum, 
and the other two we must solve as best we may from the book itself, or 
allow the editors, Miss Smith and M. Meyer, to do so for us. These 
decide, upon what seem sufficient grounds, that the sermons must 
have been delivered between 1320 and. 1350 (certainly before the 
plague of 1349), and that the preacher was an inhabitant of the shires 
—Nottingham, Derby, or perhaps Staffordshire. That the name 
Bozon belonged to a Norfolk county family goes for little, for the 
Franciscans were constantly recruited from that class,? and, once 
gathered in, were at the dispusal of their Warden or Minister-General, 

1 Les contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon, Frere Mineur, publiés pour la premiere fois 
@apris les manuscrits de Londres et de Cheltenham, par Lucy Toulmin Smith et Paul 


Meyer. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 889. 

2 §t. Francis, indeed, unlike his great predecessor St. Benedict, preferred to draw 
his followers from the higher classes. To become a Minorite the candidate must be 
‘ whole of body and prompt of mind ; not in debt; not a bondman born; not unlaw- 
fully begotten ; of good name and fame, and competently learned.’ 
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to go whithersoever they should be ordered. Brother Bozon, in 
obedience to his orders, undoubtedly found himself in the shires, 
for such local allusions as he makes are all drawn from that part of 
England. There is the story of the Bishop of Lincoln and the Abbot 
of Eynsham; there is the anecdote of the unhappy Leicester 
juggler; and, lastly, there is the comparison of the Saviour to a big 
river drawing to itself small streams and brooks, where the preacher 
brings in ‘ Trente’ or ‘ Derwent’ as his rivers, names he would hardly 
have used if the Thames or the Severn had been sufficiently familiar 
to his audiences to be available. 

Brother Bozon’s collection numbers in all some 145 sermons, 
or kernels of sermons, and is preserved to us in Norman-French 
(though they were, of course, preached in English, as the text itself 
shows), with a liberal sprinkling of English rhymes, proverbs, jokes, 
and slang, and a profusion of texts from every portion of Scripture, 
invariably in Latin. The subject-matter is ethical rather than 
doctrinal; the theology of the simplest kind, without mysticism 
or dogma. Allegory there is of course. It was the very life of 
Medieval Art and Letters. But even the allegory is homely alike 
in figure and application. We miss the glowing fervour of St. Francis, 
radiant and ecstatic as a Sienese fresco; there is none of the tender 
piety of Thomas 4 Kempis, none of the rapturous faith of St. Bona- 
ventura. But at the same time, if he is not romantic, he is 
thoroughly wholesome. He is as unlike Chaucer’s peddling ‘ Frere,’ 
gossiping, and cheating, and filling his stomach, as the canting rogue 
of Wyclif’s invective, or the dirty vagabond whom Latimer so vigo- 
rously spurned. Bozon neither cants nor begs; he is as homespun 
as his own cowl and as honest as the day. 

Occasionally, it is true, he enjoins penance, but far more often 
administers consolation ; alms, he tells us, are good for the soul, but 
better suffering and continence. On this point he has a story. There 
was a rich man once who was passing charitable but too prone to 
indulging his body, for he would scarce so much as fast on Friday, 
and never got up in the morning or did anything to interfere with 
his comfort, but grounded all his hopes of salvation upon his alms- 
giving. At last he was taken sick and was at the point todie. And 
as he layin a trance it seemed to him that Jesus Christ Himself asked 
of several of the spirits as they passed out of the world what they had 
done on earth for His service. ‘Ha, ha,’ thought he, ‘I have got 
my answer ready, for I have given alms freely of my goods.’ But 
when our Saviour came to him, He did not ask him, ‘ What hast thou 
done?’ but what trials he had endured for His sake. The man was 
silent and at last answered, ‘I have suffered nothing for Thee: Lord, 
I cry Thee mercy, but the few things I have given for Thee are 
what I trust to.’ But the Lord would have nothing of it. 

Just in the same way he passes from the efficacy of masses to sing 
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the praises of a chaste body and a pure heart. As his editor says, 
most of his work ‘est d’une morale assez vulgaire, parfois passable- 
ment égoiste, tendant plutét 4 une réforme sociale qu’a la perfection 
religieuse,’ and his method is as simple as his creed or his ethics. 
A lover of nature, like all his Order, he begins with a disquisition of 
the properties of some animal or vegetable or mineral, thence passes 
to its allegorical significance, its bearing on religion, politics, or 
morals ; lastly, he rivets it in its place by a wise saw, a modern 
instance, a homely fable, ora bright piece of dialogue quite in his own 
manner. Take a case where the preacher is expounding the well-worn 
theme ‘ quod dulcedo verborum multos fallit.’ This is how he goes to 
work :— 

The philosopher (Pliny) says in his book that there is a fish in the sea called 
taste, whose nature is such that it sweetens the salt waters as they enter its mouth, 
whereby it deceives the little fishes, which follow the sweetness coming out of its 
mouth, and as soon as they come near enough to him are presently swallowed up. 
And many persons now are in the like case; for by sweet words of flattery they 
draw simple folk to put their trust in them, who, when they have done so, find them 


quite other than they had imagined. And so it was once upon a time with the 
monkey and the bear. ‘ 


The natural history is naive enough. The fable which follows is 
admirable. 


The monkey showed his little one to the lion and begged him to give his opinion 
upon it. The lion answered: ‘ Your son is all of a piece with yourself; just as 
much pleasure as profit.’ The monkey departed in a fume and went to the bear 
and asked what he thought about the young hopeful. ‘Hey,’ cried the bear, ‘ is 
that the beautiful child every one is talking about?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the monkey, ‘ that’s 
the very one.’ ‘Pray,’ said the bear, ‘ allow me to kiss the darling whom I have 
so longed to see.’ And the monkey saying, ‘This is my true friend and well- 
wisher after all, the bear took the little one in his arms and ate him up. ‘ Alas!’ 
cried the monkey, ‘fie upon sweet words and bitter actions.’ Wherefore, says 
Solomon very wisely, Prov. xxvii., ‘ Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.’ 


Here we have a moral as trite as the emblem is bald, but the 
whole enforced and made memorable by just such a little relation as 
would best serve; familiar, dramatic, full of humour; and good 
humour, too. 

There is no doubt that Bozon suited his preaching to his audience 
and was studiously simple. For himself he seems to have been 
sufficiently well equipped for higher work. He evidently had his 
Bible at his fingers’ ends and always quotes it with judgment and 
point. His knowledge of classical and medieval literature, though 
not profound, is respectable; he quotes Pliny, Dioscorides, and 
Aristotle of the ancients ; he knows the ‘ Gestes’ of Alexander and 
of Charles, and, apparently, the ‘Gesta Romanorum ;’ he cites ‘le 
noble clerke Avicenne’ and ‘le bon clerke Basilius.’ Isidore, 
St. Bernard, St. Gregory, the book of Barlaam and Josaphat, Beda, 
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and St. Ambrose close the list of works or authors which, if he has 
not read, he has at any rate read about, though, as pointed out by the 
editors, he has borrowed freely from other fabulists of his time—Eudo 
of Cheriton, Bartholomew de Glanvill, Jacques de Vitri, and others. 
Not a profound, though, for his purposes, an adequate scholar, for it 
must of course be remembered that scholarship was less important 
to him than facts, and that, as well as educating, he had by turns 
to reprove and encourage his flock, and could in no case afford to 
abandon that bonhomie which became a proverbial adjective to apply 
to his Order. 

No better example of Bozon at his best can perhaps be taken than 
§120 of his Contes. It is just a little vulgar, but I am afraid 
vulgarity was occasionally profitable in revivalism, and Bozon was 
nothing if not a revivalist. He begins thus :— 

The pig and the ass live not the same life, for the pig in his generation does no 
good, but eats and swills and sleeps; but when he is dead, then do men make much 
of him, The ass is hard at work all his days, and does good service to many ; but 
when he dies there is no profit. And that is the way of the world. Some do no 
good thing while they live, but eat and drink and wax fat in the courts and castles 
of their time; and then they are dragged off to the larder of hell, and others 
enrich themselves with their goods, Whereby I know well that the folk who, for 
God’s sake, have vowed themselves to holy poverty will never lack substance, 
because their Heavenly Father has pigs to kill. For as the good man before the 
season will kill a pig or two to give puddings and chitterlings to his children, so 
will our Lord kill those hardened sinners before their time to give their goods to 
the children of God. 

Hereupon he quotes the fifty-fifth Psalm to the effect that ‘the 
bloodthirsty and deceitful men shall not live out half their days,’ 
which he very sensibly explains is because they never do any work to 
keep their bodies healthy. ‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘is so healthful in 
this life for body and soul as honest work ;’ and he goes on to sing 
the virtues of work in words true and eloquent enough, as M. Meyer 
says, to be in the Scriptures, though as a fact they are not there. 
Work is the life of man, the warden of health; work flies the occasior 
of sin and makes a man to be of good heart ; of feebleness it is the 
strength, of sickness the health, of men the salvation; quickener of 
the senses, foe of sloth, nurse of happiness, a duty in the young, and 
in the old a merit. Therefore, he concludes, be rather an ass than 
a pig. 

To the downtrodden masses who swarmed in the slums of the 
medizval towns, ignorant beyond belief but possessing a lurking 
mother-wit which found expression in many a caustic proverb and 
shrewd distich; sunk in vice and bodily excess, but withal modest 
and continent when their better nature had play; horribly oppressed 
and beginning dimly to be conscious of it, here was the kind of talk 
which might reprove them of sin and of righteousness and of judg- 
ment, this was the kind of teacher to herald the coming emancipation 
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in which the people he had taught should play their part. As to the 
tyranny of the masters he is bold to speak. A bishop, overbearing to 
his inferiors and cringing to those put in authority, is like the snail 
who sticks out his horns jauntily so long as he is alone or has his own 
way, but directly he is confronted or crossed draws them in and hides 
himself. The poor, however, come in for their fair share of his whip ; 
‘ insensate servants,’ as he calls them (for instance), who are for ever 
changing masters hoping to ‘ better themselves,’ he likens to the 
goat who wanders from pasture to pasture hoping it may prove richer 
but mayhap finding it worse. ‘And the more often they change the 
more widely are they known for fools.’ Then follows a witty little 
story. The mavis met the starling on the sea-shore. ‘ Where are 
you going ; where are you going ?’ said the mavis. ‘ Oversea,’ replied 
the starling. ‘And pray what is that for?’ went on the mavis. 
‘Why, I have killed a dove and I am ashamed because the other 
doves are in sad trouble about it.’ ‘Where is the weapon,’ said 
the mavis, ‘which has done all this wrong?’ ‘It is my beak,’ 
replied the starling. ‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said the mavis; ‘ get 
off home with you again; it’s better to be ashamed of yourself in 
one country than in half a dozen.’ But all his real sympathies are 
with the poor and the oppressed, and he is never tired of inveighing 
against the tyrannical vices of the rich; their arrogance, their 
covetousness, their time-serving and the like. The devil’s terrible 
dogs, four couple of them—Richer and Wilemyn, Havegyf and 
Baudewyn, Tristewell and Gloffyn, Beauviz and Trebelyn,* will hunt 
them down, and be sure their master will be in at the death. In 
another place he likens them to the three rogues Croket, Hoket, and 
Loket, who persuaded the poor countryman that he was carrying a 
dog to market instead of a lamb, and when at last he threw it away, 
made off with it to their own profit. Nevertheless he feels that a 
gentleman is a gentleman after all, and with true democratic instinct 
despises your bourgeois. He relates how the spar-hawk agreed with 
the owl to bring up his son for him, and received him into his nest 
with his own young ones. When he arrived the spar-hawk told him 
what he was to do, and how he was to imitate the little hawks, and 
then off he flew to seek food for his nest. Coming back he found it 
foully soiled with ordure, ‘ What’s the meaning of this?’ he asked. 
‘Who has done this?’ ‘It was your foster-son,’ said the young 
hawks. ‘Ah well,’ said the spar-hawk, ‘the English saw is true 
enough : “Stroke oule and schrape (scrape) oule and evere is oule 
oule.”’ He has all the fourteenth century love of chivalry and good 


* The names in their antique guise are not very obvious. ‘ Richer’ should probably 
read ‘ Riches ’; ‘ Wilemyn’ in another author is ‘ Evilmyne,’ and signifies ‘ Self-will’; 
*‘ Havegyf ’ is‘ Prenez-et-donnez’ or ‘ Give-and-take ’ ; ‘ Baudewyn,’‘ Fool-hardihood’ ; 
‘ Tristewell,’ ‘ Confidence’; ‘ Beauviz’ is ‘ Beau visage,’ and ‘ Trebelyn,’ ‘ Usury ’: 
‘ Gloffyn ’ I cannot interpret—the word is evidently much corrupted. 
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manners; the Psalmist is ‘le curteys rey David,’ and, as such, 
a man after the medieval God’s own heart; the dolphin is a type of 
honourable continence, for when he finds a man dead at the bottom 
of the sea he knows by instinct whether, when he was alive, he had 
ever eaten a dolphin. And if he has never eaten one, then it seems 
to him that the man has not deserved it of the race of dolphins that 
he himself should be eaten. Therefore, however hungry he may be, 
he will not touch that body, but with all the courtesy of his nature 
drags it back to the land again. ‘If you want to be well-grounded 
in courtesy and charity, go to the eagle,’ says Bozon, ‘ and be wise.’ 
For the eagle is followed from place to place by a flock of birds who 
share the prey he catches; and the eagle takes what he wants and 
gives the rest away, and, hungry or not, will never enjoy his prize 
alone. So should the rich use towards those of mean estate. He 
enforces this doctrine with such a pretty tale that at the risk of being 
tedious I must give it. 

A little child came upon a figure of Our Lady standing in a minster, holding 
her Child in her arms. And taking it to be alive the child offered Him of the 
bread which he heldin his hand. And when he saw that He would not take it he 
began to cry softly to himself and to say, ‘ Little companion, share with me for the 
love of God.’ Hereupon a voice answered from out the image and said, ‘ Little 
companion, now I may not eat with thee, but soon thou shalt come to Me to eat 
and to play and to rest.’ And afterwards, onthe third day, some neighbours heard 
the voice and asked what it might mean; and the child told them that his Playmate 
had said that He would come and play with him. And presently the child fell sick 
and died three days after. 


It is more especially in stories like this that the gentle fancy of St. 
Francis and the tender sentiment of the medizval religion peep out. 
But all are, I think, characteristic of the Franciscan missionaries, 
their thoughts and manners of expression. To estimate exactly the 
work done by such a friar as Bozon among a people to whom such 
simple and natural talk would appeal, it would be necessary to trans- 
late the book and to look out for others like it. Documents to lay 
bare the grovelling and distressful condition of the towns in the 
Middle Ages are wanting, and until we can fully measure the disease 
we cannot appreciate the physician. In the economy of progress, the 
friar diffused what the monk hadamassed. Andas he scattered with 
one hand, so with the other did he bestow upon the populace the free- 
dom to avail themselves of his liberality. For the Franciscan ideal, 
however blurred by course of time, always was Christ Himself, Christ 
the Brother rather than Christ the God; and nothing in their history 
is finer than their acute and delicate perception of His essential 
character, and, as a consequence of that, their ardent desire to give 
freely out of what they felt they had so abundantly received. 


Maurice HEWLETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IS CENTRAL AFRICA WORTH HAVING? 


I, 


Mr. ConsuL JOHNSTON’s reply to my observations about Africa is 
practically confined to a statement of trade returns. In summing 
up his arguments he says, ‘ the total trade of the British Empire with 
British Africa amounts to about 25,200,000/. yearly.’ He, however, 
admits that this formidable figure includes the value of the gold and 
diamonds of South Africa, and in fact the value of all our commerce 
with South Africa. In other words, considerably more than four- 
fifths of this trade is altogether outside the question in dispute. I 
ventured to touch only on the value to us of Equatorial Africa. I 
expressly excluded South Africa, and for the manifest reason that 
South Africa is a temperate region suited to European emigrants, 
and easily administered by Europeans. 

But though trade statistics are not everything, it may be no 
harm to sift them a little, before entering on the larger question. 

In a paper contributed last year to the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Mr. Johnston estimated the total value of our imports to the British 
West African possessions in 1888 at 2,423,840/., an amount far 
in excess of that which has since been officially published by the 
Colonial Office. However, assuming Mr. Johnston’s estimate to be 
correct, what does it prove? In the discussion that followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Samuel Lewis,a member of the Legislative 
Council of Sierra Leone, showed that our trade with that colony is 
falling off, and that it now amounts to less than half what it was 
twelve years ago. A similar observation might be made about the 
trade of Lagos. This ‘Liverpool of West Africa,’ as Mr. Johnston 
calls it, has experienced a steady decline in its trade during 
the last ten years of its commercial history, as recorded in the 
tables published in this year’s Colonial Office List. The latest 
returns (those for 1888) show an import trade of 442,063/. as 
against an import trade of 527,872/. in 1879. The export trade of 
Lagos shows a corresponding falling off, from 654,380/. in 1879 to 
508,237/. in 1888. Having resided for a short time at Lagos, and 
having, as Governor-in-Chief of the West African Settlements, been 
able to form some opinion of its superior trading facilities, I can 
endorse what the editors of the Colonial Office List say :—‘ Lagos 
possesses a good harbour, which forms the only safe port along one 
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thousand miles of coast. It has unrivalled water communication 
with the interior by means of the network of lagoons and creeks 
which extend in all directions.’ 

Yet, in spite of its good harbour, its unrivalled communications 
with the interior, and its government by Downing Street and Down- 
ing Street officials, the trade of this ‘West African Liverpool’ has 
been falling off for the last ten years. 

On the other hand, British trade with some of the oil rivers not 
in our possession is increasing and is more important to us than the 
trade with some of our adjacent West African possessions. 

In fact our commercial experience in Africa itself goes far to 
dispose of the fallacy that seems to be mixed up with this African 
discussion, that British trade can only flourish with British possessions. 

Take the case of a colony that was once under the dominion 
of Downing Street, but has not been so for many years past. British 
trade with Java is larger now than ever it was. The total value of 
British imports into Java in 1888 amounted to 2,960,144. That is, 
the value of our imports to a single foreign colony exceeds the value 
of our imports to all our West African colonies put together. 

It is clear that the African questions now before England are not 
to be decided by Board of Trade returns. 

Can the Chartered Companies profitably develop Central Africa ? 
Is negroland a field for European emigrants? Can European 
officials successfully govern the negroes? These are some of the 
principal questions to be considered, and already a sensible reaction 
seems to have begun in political and commercial circles respecting 
them. Not many months ago it was confidently asserted that her 
Majesty’s Government was about to grant another Royal Charter, and 
that the administration of the oil rivers was to be assumed by a 
trading company. This project has, however, been now disposed of 
by Lord Salisbury in his reply to the deputation of the Aborigines 
Protection Society. The two nights’ debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Anglo-German Agreement Bill supports the Prime 
Minister’s decision not to grant any more charters for the working 
of negroland. Through many of the speeches there also runs a 
note of warning as to the possible fate of the companies already 
chartered. 

The reaction is manifest in the City of London as well as in 
Parliament. The chairman of the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany informed the shareholders at the Cannon Street meeting last 
month that they must have patience, and be prepared, for some time, 
‘to take out the dividends in philanthropy.’ 

In Berlin a similar change in the right direction is taking place. 
The government journals repeat General von Caprivi’s remark that 
German idealism had blindly and unreasonably driven his countrymen 
into Central African projects. Within the last few weeks the German 
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Colonial Company has had to announce the withdrawal of several 
hundred members. The Vossische Zeitwng dwells on this with satis- 
faction, ‘as the national enterprise will flow in channels nearer home, 
where it can be of greater service to the fatherland.’ Possibly this 
journal of moderate Liberalism is somewhat in advance of the public 
opinion of Germany. The Germans are only beginning to learn 
lessons that England has been taught by repeated failures. Our 
Parliamentary inquiry of nearly fifty years ago brought out some 
facts that the Germans, and probably others, might study with 
advantage. 

One of the members of the House of Commons Committee of 
1842 was Mr. Matthew Forster. He was one of the principal English 
merchants engaged in the African trade. He was not only familiar 
with the trade of that time, but he had become a recognised authority 
in the House of Commons on the history of our relations with Africa 
commercially and politically. No one in either House had studied 
the subject more closely than Mr. Forster. He was the only member 
of Parliament examined by the Select Committee. Here is his 
evidence as to the formation of one of the principal African Com- 
panies :— 


In the report of that Company for 1794 they proclaim their objects to be ‘to 
promote cultivation, advance civilisation, diffuse morality, and induce some at- 
tention to a pure system of religion in Africa,’ Very shortly after the arrival of 
the first colonists, an experimental plantation was established, and a long list of 
the most valuable plants which the country could produce in perfection was pub- 
lished; the list resolving itself into the simple facts, that the country being 
tropical country would produce any tropical vegetable production, a fact which I 
beg the committee to remember is the basis of many highly coloured pictures of 
the fertility of newly settled lands. 


What Mr. Forster thus describes of the beginning of an African 
Company at the close of the last century is not unlike the beginning 
of the African Companies that have recently been publishing their 
first reports. The fate of the plantations and of the company, and 
the responsibilities incurred by the Imperial Exchequer, are thus 
described by Mr. Forster :— 


The plantations of the Company never advanced beyond promises, and the Com- 
pany itself, after being a heavy burden to the subscribers and to the Government, 
without effecting anything of any importance towards the objects it had in view, 
was broken up, and the settlement surrendered to Government, which paid a sum 
of money for the buildings erected, on the transfer, while it had previously paid a 
sum of 100,000/. for the improvement of the colony. 


Another commercial undertaking is noticed by Mr. Forster. 


Previous to this event (the breaking-up of the Company), the active parties in 
the Company got up another association called the African Institution. It was 
graced by many high names, and undoubtedly the great majority of its supporters 
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were influenced by motives of the purest benevolence. The active agents in its 
management were Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Thornton, and some others. 
In 1807 they began, as they had done in 1791, under another name. 

This report, published in 1809, contained the usual list of tropical products as 
afforded in perfection hy the colony, and they added to the list some which any 
person acquainted with the subject must have known would not be articles of ex- 
tensive or successful growth in a hot and damp climate. They enumerated ‘hemp, 
rape, cotton, silk, sugar, tea, bark, camphor, castor-oil, and tobacco.’ The succeed- 
ing reports contained similar delusive statements. 


But here again we see the company promoters of to-day repeat- 
ing statements similar to those which Mr. Forster had found to be 
delusive half a century ago. 

He thus continues :— 


Notwithstanding this disappointment the directors went on amusing the public 
year by year with their reports. 


The Institution commanded the whole influence of government, it was aided 
by considerable funds, and by the prestige of many of the first names in the king- 
dom; yet nothing was done, and little was even attempted. 


A third civilisation enterprise is also touched on in the evidence 
of Mr. Forster :— 

The Institution finally sank, and some years elapsed before it was sufficiently 
forgotten to admit of the establishment of the ‘ African Civilisation Society,’ founded 


with views as benevolent and (as melancholy recent occurrences have shown) as 
mistaken on the part of the subscribers and managers generally. 


He refers to one of the plans that led to no result at that time, 
the plan of Mr. Jamieson of Liverpool, 


‘whose efforts,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ and expenditure in his efforts, to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with the interior of Africa by way of the Niger have been on 


a scale rarely paralleled.’ 


He concludes his criticism of African Companies in the following 
words :— : 


I have entered on this very imperfect summary of the dazzling schemes of 
cultivation proposed, and of their total failure, to remind the committee that, with 
such examples before their eyes, any similar attempts on the part of future adven- 
turers would be worse than foolish. I will add that we are not the only people 
who have been deceived by the apparent advantages offered by Africa to the 


cultivator. 


The evidence so given to the Parliamentary Committee of 1842, 
though of some weight on account of Mr. Forster’s special knowledge 
of Africa and his high character, was not new. Similar evidence had 
been given before similar evidence has been given since. 

Why have those ‘ dazzling schemes of cultivation ’ been put from 
time to time before the financial world in spite of the unbroken 
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succession of commercial disasters? Why have millions of money 
been subscribed for such undertakings ? The Committee of the Stock 
Exchange and the capitalists of the City may be able to answer, 
But there is a third question, which, if truly answered, might explain 
the oft-repeated failures,—why is the central plateau of Africa un- 
suited to European cultivators, either as overseers or workmen? 
Instead of going back to the records of past generations of explorers, 
missionaries, and administrators, let us glance at the most recent 
authorities on Central Africa, its climate, and its population. 

Not long since the Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended 
every one who was studying African affairs to read Mr. Drummond's 
book on Tropical Africa. Nyassaland; or, Travel Sketches in owr New 
Protectorate has been published this year. Mr. Drummond earnestly 
advocates annexation, and pushing commercial enterprise into the 
heart of Africa. A still more remarkable and more widely read book 
has also been published this year—Mr. Stanley’s Darkest Africa. 
Mr. Stanley is the leader of the annexationists, and is as keen as 
Mr. Drummond in proclaiming Central Africa a fertile field for the 
European cultivator. 

Whatever value may be attached to the anticipations and hopes 
of these two witnesses, their actual descriptions of the country, its 
sanitary conditions, and its people are well deserving of attention. 

Here is Mr. Drummond’s description of tropical nature as he 
saw it in Shirwa, the Shiré Highlands, Nyassa, and the Nyassa- 


Tanganyika plateau—regions which together make up (to use his 
words) one of the great lobes of the heart of Africa :— 


Africa rises from its three environing oceans in three great tiers—first, a coast- 
line, low and deadly ; farther in, a plateau the height of the Scottish Grampians; 
farther in still, a higher plateau, covering the country for thousands of miles with 
mountain and valley. Now fill in this sketch, and you have Africa before you. 
Cover the coast belt with rank yellow grass, dot here and there a palm; scatter 
through it a few demoralised villages; and stock it with the leopard, the hyena, 
the crocodile, and the hippopotamus. Olothe the mountainous plateaus next—both 
of them—with endless forest,—not grand umbrageous forest like the forests of 
South America, nor matted jungle like the forests of India, but with thin, rather 
weak forest,—with forest of low trees, whose half-grown trunks and scanty leaves 
offer no shade from the tropical sun. . . . Day after day you may wander through 
these forests with nothing except the climate to remind you where you are, The 
beasts, to be sure, are different, but unless you watch for them you will seldom see 
any ; the birds are different, but you rarely hear them; and as for the rocks, they 
are our own familiar gneisses and granites, with honest basalt-dykes boring through 
them, and leopard-skin lichens staining their weathered sides. Thousands and 
thousands of miles, then, of vast thin forest, shadeless, trackless, voiceless—forest 
in mountain and forest in plain—this is East Central Africa. 

The indiscriminate praise formerly lavished on tropical vegetation has received 
many shocks from recent travellers. In Kaffirland, South Africa, I have seen one 
or two forests fine enough to justify the enthusiasm of armchair word-painters of 
the tropics ; but so far as the central plateau is concerned, the careful judgment of 
Mr, Alfred Russel Wallace respecting the equatorial belt in general—a judgment 
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which has at once sobered all modern descriptions of tropical lands, and made 
imaginative people more content to stay at home—applies almost to this whole 
area. The fairy labyrinth of ferns and palms, the festoons of climbing plants 
blocking the paths and scenting the forests with their resplendent flowers, the 
gorgeous clouds of insects, the gaily-plumaged birds, the paroquets, the monkey 
swinging from his trapeze in the shaded bowers—these are unknown to Africa. 
Once a week you will see a palm; once in three months the monkey will cross your 
path ; the flowers on the whole are few; the trees are poor. . . . For the most 
part of the year these forests are jaded and sun-stricken, carpeted with no moss 
or alchemylla or scented woodruff, the bare trunks frescoed with few lichens, 
their motionless and unrefreshed leaves drooping sullenly from their sapless 


boughs. 


Those who are seeking fields for cultivation and who know some- 
thing of the ordinary tests of fertility in unreclaimed regions will not 
find much to encourage them in this description of the fauna and 
flora of Central Africa. Mr. Drummond’s personal experience of the 
upland plains is also instructive. 


From half-past five I usually trudged on till the sun made moving torture. 


When the daily observation was made there was nothing else to do that it 
was not too hot todo. It was too hot to sleep. 


In another passage he speaks of life in the elevated plateau where 
the negro enjoys existence and can work, but ‘ where the white man’s 
energy evaporates and leaves him so limp that he cannot even be an 


example to his men.’ 
Two missionary regions were visited by Mr. Drummond. The 


first he thus describes : 


Our next stoppage was to pay another homage—truly this is a tragic region— 
at another white man’s grave. A few years ago Bishop Mackenzie and some 
other missionaries were sent to Africa by the English Universities, with instruc- 
tions to try to establish a mission in the footsteps of Livingstone. They came 
here; the climate overpowered them; one by one they sickened and died. With 
the death of the Bishop himself the site was abandoned, and the few survivors 
returned home. Among the hippopotamus-trampled reeds on the banks of the 
Shiré, under a rough iron cross, lies the first of three brave bishops who have 


already made their graves in Equatorial Africa. 


The second missionary station on the shore of the upland lake 
tells a similar tale :— 


A neat path through a small garden led up to the settlement, and I approached 
the largest house and entered. It was the Livingstonia manse—the head 
missionary’s house. It was spotlessly clean; English furniture was in the room, a 
medicine chest, familiar-looking dishes were in the cupboards, books lying about, 
but there was no missionary in it. I went to the next house—it was the school, 
the benches were there and the blackboard, but there were no scholars and no 
teacher, I passed to the next, it was the blacksmith’s shop ; there were the tools 
and the anvil, but there was no blacksmith. And so on to the next, and the next, 
all in perfect order, and all empty. Then a native approached and led me a few 
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yards into the forest. And there among the mimosa trees, under a huge granite 
mountain, were four or five graves. These were the missionaries’. 

I spent a day or two in the solemn shadow of that deserted manse. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the world; and it was hard to believe, sitting under the 
tamarind trees by the quiet lake shore, that the pestilence which wasteth at mid- 
night had made this beautiful spot its home. A hundred and fifty miles north, on 
the same lake-coast, the remnant of the missionaries have begun their task again, 
and there, slowly, against fearful odds, they are carrying on their work. 


Those who draw up prospectuses of Central African companies, or 
make speeches in the City in which ‘ the healthy upland plains’ are 
referred to, cannot have seen the following passages in Mr. Drum- 
mond’s book :— 


Malarial fever is the one sad certainty which every African traveller must face. 
For months he may escape, but its finger is upon him, and well for him if he has 
a friend near when it finally overtakes him. It is preceded for weeks, or even for 
a month or two, by unaccountable irritability, depression, and weariness. This 
goes on day after day till the crash comes—first cold and pain, then heat and pain, 
then every kind of pain, and every degree of heat, then delirium, then the life-and- 
death struggle. He rises, if he does rise, a shadow; and slowly accumulates 
strength for the next attack, which he knows too well will not disappoint him. 
No one has ever yet got to the bottom of African fever. Its geographical dis- 
tribution is still unmapped, but generally it prevails over the whole east and west 
coasts within the tropical limit, along all the river courses, on the shores of the 
inland lakes, and in all low-lying and marshy districts. The higher plateaux, 
presumably, are comparatively free from it, but in order to reach these, malarious 
districts of greater or smaller area have to be traversed. There the system becomes 
saturated with fever, which often develops long after the infected region is left 
behind. 

The really appalling mortality of Europeans is a fact with which all who have 
any idea of casting in their lot with Africa should seriously reckon. None but 
those who have been on the spot, or have followed closely the inner history of 
African exploration and missionary work, can appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The malaria spares no man; the strong falls as the weak; no number of 
precautions can provide against it; no kind of care can do more than make the 
attacks less frequent ; no prediction can be made beforehand as to which regions 
are haunted by it and which are safe. It is not the least ghastly feature of this 
invisible plague that the only known scientific test for it at present is a human life. 
That test has been applied in the Congo region already with a recklessness which 
the sober judgment can only characterise as criminal. It is a small matter that 
men should throw away their lives, in hundreds if need be, for a holy cause; but 
it is not a small matter that man after man, in long and in fatal succession, should 
seek to overleap what is plainly a barrier of Nature. And science has a duty in 
pointing out that no devotion or enthusiasm can give any man a charmed life, 
and that those who work for the highest ends will best attain them in humble 
obedience to the common laws. Transcendentally, this may be denied; the 
warning finger may be despised as the hand of the coward and the profane. But 
the fact remains—the fact of an awful chain of English graves stretching across 


Africa. 


Mr. Stanley’s experience on the upland plains is not unlike that 
of Mr. Drummond. At pp. 31-2 vol. ii. of Darkest Africa he 
summarises his own experience :— 
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On the plateau of Kavalli and Undussuma, Messrs. Jephson, Parke,and myself 
were successively prostrated by fever, and the average level of the land was over 
4,500 feet above the sea. 

On descending to the Nyanza plain, 2,500 feet lower, we were again laid up 
with fierce attacks. 

At Banana point, which is at sea level, ague is only too common. 

At Boma, 80 feet higher, the ague is more common still. 

At Vivi there were more cases than elsewhere, and the station was about 250 
feet higher than Boma, and not a swamp near it. 

At Stanley Pool, about 1,100 feet above sea level, fever of a pernicious form 
was prevalent. 

While ascending the Congo with the wind astern we were unusually exempted 
from ague. 


No doubt it was evidence he obtained of a similar kind which 
induced Dr. Madden (p. 434 Report of 1842) to describe the West 
Coast fever epidemic as ‘ beginning in the interior of Africa.’ 

Mr. Stanley concludes his reference to the Central African climate 
thus :— 


Therefore it is proved that from 0 to 5,000 feet above the sea there is no im- 
munity from fever and ague, that over forty miles of lake water between a camp 
and the other shore are no positive protection ; that a thousand miles of river course 
may serve as a flue to convey malaria in a concentrated form; that if there is a 
thick screen of primeval forest or a grove of plantains between the dwelling place 
and a large clearing or open country, there is only danger of the local malaria 
around the dwelling, which might be rendered harmless by the slightest attention 
to the system; but in the open country neither a house nor a tent is a sufficient 
protection, since the air enters by the doors of the house and under the flaps, and 
through the ventilators, to poison the inmates. 


Of late years a good deal has been spoken at Exeter Hall and in 
the City of London of the ‘cheerful and healthy’ mission station 
of Mr. Mackay in the upland district of Usambiro, Victoria Nyanza. 
But here is Mr. Stanley’s more recent and accurate account of it :— 


Talking thus we entered the circle of tall poles, within which the mission 
station was built. There were signs of labour and constant unwearying patience, 
sweating under a hot sun, a steadfast determination to do something to keep the 
mind employed, and never let idleness find them with folded hands brooding over 
the unloveliness, lest despair might seize them and cause them to avail themselves 
of the speediest means of ending their misery." 


A few pages further on, Mr. Stanley prints Mr. Mackay’s last 
letter. It is dated ‘ Usambiro, January 5, 1890.’ Two sentences 
indicate the nature of the climate:— 


Deakes has been a good deal unwell, but now fully recovered, while the com- 
mencement of the rains has laid up nearly all my colony of Baganda with protracted 
low fever. Your man, Ali bin Said, died on September 27, and one of the Pasha’s 
whites, Mahamed Arabi, died on October 20. 


Within a few weeks of writing this, Mr. Mackay himself died. 


1 Darkest Africa, p. 388, vol. ii. 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 163. LL 
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Mr. Stanley calls him ‘the best missionary since Livingstone ;’ 
and he adds, ‘Like Livingstone he declined to return, though I 
strongly urged him to accompany us to the Coast.’ 

Those who venture to raise a warning voice against commercial 
enterprises that depend on European emigration or European ad- 
ministration in the central and upland regions so described by Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Drummond, cannot be justly accused of preventing 
the prudent employment of English capital. The millions that 
might be wasted in Equatorial Africa could be profitably employed 
in South Africa and elsewhere. There is a keen struggle amongst 
the British Colonies for British capital. The money iu the City of 
London for investment is not unlimited. Colonial officials who may 
have some little experience are bound to speak out, and at all events 
to submit their views for the consideration of the investing British 
public. 

But there is another question connected with this partition of 
negroland by Europeans, a question hardly noticed, and yet perhaps 
the most important of all,—how is it to affect the natives ? 

Recently I had an opportunity of glancing through a despatch I 
sent to Lord Kimberley in 1873, in which I described a visit I paid to 
Kambia, a well populated town a little distance in the interior at 
the head of the Great Scarcies River. During my visit I was the 
only European in the town. The whole district was under negro 
administration only. It was admirably governed. I never saw a 
happier population. They were cheerful, contented, industrious, in 
their own way good agriculturists and able to manufacture most of 
the simple household articles they required. What a contrast be- 
tween the smiling faces to be seen in the crowded streets of that 
negro town and the careworn faces of Cheapside ! 

Will the Chartered Companies increase or diminish the happiness 
of such people ? 

There is a phrase in the letter I have just quoted of Mr. Mackay 
from Darkest Africa which may indicate an answer to this question. 
He expresses the opinion that the Company (the Imperial British 
East African Company) will do nothing in half a century to come 
until they ‘have broken the backbone of native cantankerousness.’ 
Those last words of an honest English missionary after twelve years’ 
work in Central Africa are significant. If such words are used by 
a man like Mr. Mackay, what will be the tone and conduct of other 
Europeans ? 

Although the great explorer seemed to think that Lord Salisbury 
vented his ire against him one day and blessed him the next, yet it 
must be admitted that the Prime Minister has been more moderate 
and consistent than most of those who have written or spoken on 
the Central African Question. 

The Queen’s Speech, in closing the Pibtisanentery session that 
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has witnessed this enormous extension of British territory, is abso- 
lutely silent on the commercial and colonial advantages about which 
so much exaggeration has prevailed. The three paragraphs referring 
to Africa treat it simply as a question that has been dealt with for 
the purpose of avoiding the inconveniences of possible conflicts with 
other European powers. 

That is certainly the best justification for what her Majesty’s 
Government have done, and such a policy is not inconsistent with a 
further system of exchanges that may obviate trouble in Newfound- 


land and Australia. 
J. Pore HENNESSY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


II. 


THE question asked in the heading of this article is one which has 
been discussed several times already in the pages of this Review by 
other writers—notably by Sir Pope Hennessy and Mr. Johnston—who 
speak with the authority of local experience, such as I cannot claim 
to possess. But, so far, none of the articles I have read, either in 
these pages or elsewhere, whether in favour or in depreciation of the 
craze to obtain possession of Central Africa which has “suddenly 
seized hold of the European mind, seem to me to deal with the 
question from my own standpoint. I think, therefore, it may 
be worth while to explain what this standpoint is. The question at 
issue is whether the conditions—under which alone the acquisition 
of vast territorial rights in Central Africa is likely to prove bene- 
ficial to the interests of Great Britain—exist or not. If, as my own 
observation in other parts of Africa leads me to believe, these con- 
ditions are not forthcoming in the regions now being partitioned out 
amidst the nations of Europe, it follows that we are competing for 
stakes not worth the winning. 

Before I proceed further I wish to make it clearly understood 
that I do not object to our recent acquisitions in the Dark Continent 
owing to any abstract dislike for a policy of annexation. I remain, 
as I have been from the days when I first advocated the establish- 
ment of a British Protectorate over Egypt, a staunch advocate of 
every profitable extension of the British Empire. Some thirteen 
years ago, when I first wrote in this Review in favour of placing 
Egypt under our protection, Mr. Gladstone did me the honour of 
disputing my conclusions in an article in which he compared 
England to a blind Atlas staggering along beneath the weight of a 
superincumbent world, and deprecated any addition to the weight 
already placed upon our overladen shoulders. My answer was then, 
as it is now, that it is a great deal too late to consider whether 
England was well advised in making herself the centre of a world- 
wide empire. For good or for evil, we have assumed a position 
which we have no wish to throw away, which we have no power to 
throw away even if we wished. This being so, the one course open 
to us is to go on as we have begun. To add province to province, to 
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found new dominions, to open up fresh markets for British energy, 
British trade, and British capital, to people the globe with British 
settlements, ruling subject races under the flag of the United King- 
dom—such, as I hold, is our mission and our destiny. If I am told 
this is Jingoism, I can only reply that the reproach leaves me indif- 
ferent. After all, the great mass of Englishmen, as of any other 
nation, cannot be expected to take a very lofty or refined view of 
national policy. Jingoism is only the vulgar and popular form of 
that pride of race, that lust of power, that sense of masterhood, 
which have made England what she is. ‘Rule Britannia’ is the 
very soul of Jingoism; and if ever the time should come when 
Englishmen cease to hold the faith that ‘ Britannia rules the waves’ 
the death-knell of our empire will have sounded. 

Such being my belief, it is almost idle to say that any objections 
I may entertain to the attempt to found a British Empire in Central 
Africa are not based on want of sympathy with an annexationist policy. 
On the contrary, I am in favour of Great Britain annexing any out- 
lying territory within her grasp, whether it is Egypt or Burmah or 
New Guinea, provided always the annexation is likely to prove profitable 
either by extending our trade or increasing our power. It is because I 
am inclined to think that the possession of vast dominions in the centre 
of Mid Africa will confer no benefit on our trade, and will diminish 
instead of augmenting our power, that I am personally opposed to the 
policy of which Mr. Stanley may be regarded as the author and the 
apostle. 

I think it right also to add here that any objection I may enter- 
tain is directed against the theory on which our recent policy in 
Central Africa is founded, not against the mode in which this policy 
has been carried out by our own Government. In every country in 
which the popular will is supreme, the Government is bound to obey 
the mandates of public opinion. Now, as a matter of fact, public 
opinion in England had declared itself mest unmistakably against 
the notion of our being left behind in the race for the pos- 
session of the equatorial regions of Africa. Now this came to pass 
is, [ think, intelligible enough. Whatever view may be taken at home 
by a school of doctrinaire politicians about the value of her Colonial 
Empire to England, it is an article of faith abroad that England 
owes her greatness, her wealth, and influence to the extent and 
number of her colonies. The belief may be true or false; 
all I contend for is that it lies at the bottom of the envy 
with which England is regarded by her neighbours. To found a 
colonial empire is one of the dominant ambitions of every continental 
government and every continental nation ; and Africa at this moment 
is the only portion of the globe in which this ambition can find free 
scope for action. Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Portugal 
have all been bitten by this desire for obtaining territory in Mid 
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‘Africa. The attempt to form a colonial empire in the centre of 
Africa is, as I hold, even less likely to be attended with success if 
carried out by foreign nations than if conducted by England. But 
the attempt is being made, and will continue to be made; and it was 
almost impossible that the English public, possessed as it is of the 
instincts of a colonising race, should view with indifference the 
prospect of being left out in the partition of Africa. If Central 
Africa—so public opinion argued—was worth while taking, England 
was entitled to have her full share in the division. And froma 
variety of causes, some creditable, others distinctly the reverse, 
Englishmen of late years have been led by people who had their 
ear to over-estimate the value of Equatorial Africa to a most 
extravagant degree. This being so, no English Ministry, even if it 
did not share the current impression as to the value of Central 
African possessions, could have afforded to remain an indifferent 
spectator, while well-nigh every other European power was trying 
to get the best of the partition. Judging from Lord Salisbury’s 
recent speeches, he places, I suspect, a far lower and more rational 
estimate on the value of the territories he has secured for 
England, than that assigned to them by common report. But, 
even if this is so, the Prime Minister may fairly claim that 
he has rendered a very real and signal service to his country, 
by defining the limits within which our rivals may pursue their 
policy of annexation, and thus removing fertile and complicated 
causes of dispute which must have endangered the peace of 
Europe. 

Still, allowing all this, the question cui bono remains un- 
answered. To judge by the language employed by our newspapers 
in describing Mr. Stanley’s achievements, you would suppose he had 
opened up a new promised land, wherein the surplus population of 
these. islands is to find a fertile and happy home. More than once 
I have read glowing outbursts of journalistic gush, in which Central 
Africa was described as the future heritage of the British working 
man, Even more sensible organs of public opinion appear to attach 
immense importance to our having secured some sphere of influence 
or some right of transit in localities about which all that we can say 
with any certainty is that they are situated in inaccessible and 
remote regions in the vicinity of the Equator. It was my fortune 
to be residing in the Transvaal and in the northern part of the Cape 
Colony during the height of the Stanley craze. What struck me 
most was the utter unconcern with which the news of Mr. Stanley’s 
adventures and discoveries and of our own acquisitions in Central 
Africa was received, as a rule, by the South African public. This 
indifference was due partly no doubt to the exploits of Mr. Stanley 
and his comrades seeming far less wonderful to men conversant with 
the conditions of African exploration than they do to our people at 
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home. In all the border districts there are to be found trekkers, to 
use the Boer phrase, pioneers, as we should call them, of the Selous 
type, who as hunters and traders have performed feats of daring, 
adventure, and endurance far exceeding anything which Stanley has 
accomplished. I say this with no desire to disparage the discoverer 
of Dr. Livingstone. I have no doubt that if his lot had been 
thrown in the frontier lands of Southern Africa Mr. Stanley would 
have made a first-rate trader and a capital hunter. All I assert is 
that in a country where scores of traders are to be found, who have 
lived for years alone amidst savages, who have traversed remote 
and unknown regions almost single-handed, who have risked their 
lives daily in pursuit of game or in search of barter, the spectacle of 
a numerous and well equipped expedition marching from the Congo 
to Zanzibar does not excite any special admiration. I admit that 
the indifference to which I allude was also partly due to a certain 
jealousy of British attention and British capital being diverted from 
the development of South Africa to that of the equatorial zone. 
But, so far as I could judge, the main reason why Englishmen in 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Cape Colony took little or no interest 
in the annexations to which the Stanley expedition may be said to 
have given rise, is that in their opinion the acquisition of territory 
in Central Africa is a damnosa hereditas, a barren if not a hurtful 
legacy. 

In fact, the view of the South African community is that which, if 
I can read between the lines of his article, is held by Mr. Johnston, 
namely, that the real points of vantage in Mid and South Africa are 
the ports, not the inland countries. Centuries have now passed 
since Portugal, Spain, Holland, France and England seized in turn on 
the coast line of the African continent, and in so doing asserted 
sovereignty over the vast tracts behind their seaboards. But as 
yet, with the solitary exception of our Cape Colonies, no European 
power has ever effected a permanent occupation of the Hinterland. 
For this anomaly there must in the nature of things be a reason, 
and that reason I take to be, in plain English, that the interior 
of Africa, with a few insignificant exceptions, is a country in which 
Europeans cannot well live, and in which even if life be possible there 
is little or nothing to be gained by living. 

I often wonder whether the enthusiasts who dilate with such 
fervour on the promise held out by Central Africa have ever set 
themselves to think why it is the Cape Colonies—in which for my 
present argument I include Natal and the Boer Republics—have 
hitherto been hopelessly distanced in the race for progress, as com- 
pared with America, with Canada, and with Australia. An answer to 
this query throws great light on the prospects of remote territories 
in Central Africa being ever turned by us or anybody to any pro- 
fitable use. The essential condition for the establishment of a 
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prosperous colony is the steady influx of a large number of emi- 
grants, who are prepared to settle in the colony and make it their 
home and domicile. 

Now this condition is not forthcoming in South Africa to anything 
approaching the same extent as it isin America and Australia. The 
Dutch and Huguenot emigrants who were settled at the Cape did 
indeed make their home in the country, and to a certain extent 
colonised the interior by turning it into a grazing-ground in which 
vast herds of sheep and cattle are tended by natives under the 
supervision of their Boer masters. But English emigrants of the 
class whose labour created the United States, the Dominion of Canada, 
and the Australian Colonies, have never taken kindly to South Africa. 
The reasons of this reluctance are not far to seek. In the first 
place the climate, even in the far South of the continent, though 
singularly pleasant, is not adapted for hard manual labour. The 
excessive dryness of the air renders protracted exertion of any kind 
distasteful if not dangerous to European constitutions. To get a 
good day’s work for a good day’s wages is a very difficult if not an 
impossible thing in South Africa, in as far as the European workman 
is concerned. Amidst the older settlers who have resided for any 
time in the country, no matter to what class of society they may 
belong, one notices almost universally a certain deterioration of 
physical as well as moral energy. Secondly, South Africa has not the 
same attractions as its Transatlantic rivals to offer to the European— 
and especially the British—emigrant. Most of our countrymen leave 
England, when they go tothe colonies, in the hope of getting land of their 
own, on which they may live in comfort if not in luxury. In South 
Africa there is any amount of land to be had, but it is land not worth 
having unless you are possessed of an amount of capital in which the 
ordinary emigrant is necessarily lacking. Three acres and a cow— 
if located in the South African Veldt—would be worse than useless to 
any emigrant whose only capital was his hands andarms. To render 
land in South Africa profitable, save in a few isolated cases, you must 
either provide water by irrigation, or you must have a large stock of 
cattle if you go in for grazing. Both irrigation and stock-raising 
require capital: and capital is the thing the ordinary emigrant dces 
not and cannot possess. Thirdly, the European artisan who comes 
to the colonies in the hope of earning large wages, and thus laying 
by money, will never choose South Africa as his abode while there 
is a demand for white labour in America or Australia. In both the 
latter countries the native element is practically extinguished. In 
the former, on the other hand, there is a large and, as most people 
imagine, an increasing supply of native labour. Opinions differ as 
to the relative value of European and native labour in South Africa. 
My own observation would lead me to believe that for rough manual 
labour, either above o below ground, the native under white super- 
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vision and control is a more efficient as well as a cheaper workman 
than his European rival. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
wages of ordinary European diggers, miners, and navvies will always be 
kept down at the Cape by the competition of native labour. Of course 
the time may come when the labour markets of the American and 
Australian continents are permanently overstocked, and then the tide 
of emigration may flow towards South Africa; but this contingency is 
not likely to occur for generations tocome : and I am dealing with the 
present, not the more or less uncertain and remote future. There is, 
I am convinced, an immense opening in South Africa for an upper 
class of emigrants. Younger sons who are ready to invest their capital 
in agricultural, pastoral, or industrial ventures, and are prepared to 
reside in the country and look after their own investments, may find 
excellent openings there for the employment of small capitals. But 
this class of emigre s, though they might make fortunes in the 
Transvaal, Natal, the Cape, and possibly in British Bechuana and 
Mashonaland, are not the class to colonise the wilds of Central Africa. 

Before quitting this point I should like to point out the distinction 
that exists between the British Chartered Company’s project and the 
various schemes for the colonisation of Central Africa which are so 
glibly talked about by Mr. Stanley-and his supporters. I have no 
interest in Mr. Rhodes’s colossal enterprise, and am by no means over- 
confident as to its ultimate fortunes. Still, it is only fair to admit 
that it possesses elements of success not to be found in similar enter- 
prises, of which the Congo Free State is perhaps the most brilliant 
example. There is no difficulty of access to the possessions of the 
Chartered Company. ...° railroad Mr. Rhodes is constructing with 
extraordinary energy will keep the new colony in direct and easy com- 
munication with the Cape and the Transvaal. There is strong reason 
to believe that great mineral wealth exists in the Matabele territories. 
If minerals are found, the Cape and the Transvaal can supply the 
labour to work the mines, while the railroad will bring down their 
products at a comparatively low cost within reach of European mar- 
kets. When once the power of Lobengula and his Indunas is crushed— 
an achievement which may cost more or less of blood and money, but 
whose ultimate accomplishment is a matter of practical certainty— 
there are no material or climatic difficulties in the way of developing 
whatever agricultural or mineral resources the territory of the 
Chartered Company may possess. Moreover, it is an enterprise con- 
ducted by men of great local experience and thorough knowledge of 
the country, who do not look to the Home Government for aid or 
protection, and are prepared to fight their own way at their own cost 
and risk. If, with all these advantages in its favour, the success 
of the Chartered Company is regarded as problematical by many 
residents in South Africa, whose opinion is entitled to respect, it 
may fairly be asked, what likelihood of success is there for any of 
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the various schemes whose object is the establishment of European 
colonies in the centre of Equatorial Africa ? 

Indeed it seems to me hardly credible that persons acquainted 
with the regions traversed by Stanley and other explorers should 
seriously believe this part of the world is ever likely to be the abode 
of a large European population. Even what I may call the Boss 
system of colonisation appears to be almost out of the question. The 
Boss system is one which prevails largely in South Africa. In districts 
where the Kaffre population has been brought into submission partly 
by conquest, partly by compulsion, and still more by the—to the 
native—debilitating influence of Western civilisation, the European 
tills the ground, works the mines, and raises herds and flocks by native 
labourers under the orders of the white-skinned Boss. The system 
does not work badly—at any rate for the white man—indeed it is the 
only practical system by which in Africa savagery can be converted into 
any semblance of civilisation. But this system cannot be worked 
unless there are white towns and white settlements scattered over the 
country, as is the case in South Africa, but as, if I am right, cannot be 
the case in Central Africa. 

Nor can I feel very sanguine as to the possibility of establishing 
any lucrative trade with the interior of Africa. The precedent, so 
often quoted, of the East India Company seems to me utterly in- 
applicable. In India our traders had to deal with a country densely 
populated, easy of access when once the coast was reached, possessing 
great natural wealth, a high degree of Oriental civilisation, and any 
number of rich cities and navigable rivers. In Africa every one of 
these conditions is wanting. The moment you quit the coast the 
difficulties and dangers of travel are well-nigh insuperable, except for 
small parties of hunters or slave-dealers. The climate is invariably 
unhealthy, in many cases deadly, to men of European race. The 
interior is occupied by scattered tribes, one a little more, one a little 
less, savage than the other, but one and all destitute of the habits 
and tastes which constitute what we call civilisation. Except in 
Northern Africa, where the Arabs hold sway, there are, in the Western 
sense of the word, neither towns nor cities. What are marked as 
such on the charts are mere collections of mud huts and hovels. Of 
course in a country so vast, so inaccessible and so imperfectly explored, 
there may conceivably be communities that have attained to a high 
degree of civilisation. But so far there is no better evidence than 
that to be found in Mr. Rider Haggard’s romances for the belief 
that Central Africa contains the vestiges of any civilisation higher 
than that of the pastoral savage, either in the present or the past. 

If this description is correct, it is difficult to see how any lucrative 
trade on a large scale is to be developed in Central Africa. Of 
course if we or anybody else could occupy the country, conquer the 
native tribes, and humanise them till they had acquired the tastes 
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of civilised life, and were ready to work for their gratification, we 
might in time create an important African market for European 
wares. - But in order to do this, we should have to make settlements, 
to raise armies, to construct railroads, to engage in any number of 
enterprises, whose cost would be certain, and whose returns would 
be problematical. It may be said that I have left out of account 
the probability of great mineral wealth being found in the central 
regions. I admit fully that if gold and silver and precious stones 
were to be found in the centre of Africa, spheres of influence might 
easily become a more easily negotiable asset than they constitute at 
present. But so far we have little evidence of the existence of 
precious metals in Central Africa; we have absolutely no evidence 
whether they are to be found, if at all, in paying quantities; and 
we have many @ p7%iori reasons to suppose that the cost and diffi- 
culty of extracting them, and transporting them to the coast, would 
eat up any profit derived from their sale. 

It may be asked how it is, if my view is even approximately 
correct, that so many men who are more or less conversant with the 
facts of the case, and whose opinions are entitled to respect, are ardent 
supporters of various schemes for the development of Central Africa. 
To this I would reply, in the first instance, that enterprises of a 
colossal kind have always a singular attraction for minds of a certain, 
and I own a very high, class. The search for Prester John’s 
kingdom, for the empire of Cathay, and for the North-West passage 
has enlisted the sympathies and kindled the enthusiasm of fore- 
gone generations, in much the same way as the idea of developing 
Central Africa has taken hold of our own. The millions sunk in 
the Panama Canal are proof that the world is no wiser nowadays than 
it was in the time of the Isthmusof Darien and the South Sea Bubbles. 
I should be the last to decry the sentiment which lies at the root 
of what I regard as an utter delusion. There is something, for in- 
stance, heroic to my mind in the way in which the King of the 
Belgians has gone on year after year spending an enormous fortune 
in the endeavour to establish the Congo Free State at his own cost. 
The faci that the enterprise has failed and must fail detracts nothing 
from the grandeur of the conception. Don Quixote was no less a hero, 
because the giants at whom he rode in tilt turned out te be wind- 
mills. 

But if you look into the appeals addressed to the British public 
in the Press and in Parliament against our allowing other naticns to 
forestall us in the acquisition of Central African territory, you will 
find these appeals emanate chiefly from three classes of persons: 
missionaries, trading companies, and concessionnaires. Of none of 
these three classes. do I wish to speak with disrespect. That there 
is nothing like leather, is the natural and proper creed for a cobbler 
to hold. If I were a missionary, I should try to extend the scope of 
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mission enterprise: if I were a trader, I should seek to enlarge my 
trade: if I were a concessionnaire, I should endeavour to make my 
concession valuable. But being neither the one nor the other, I 
must demur to the opinion of Anglo-African missionaries, traders, 
and concessionnaires being taken as a guide for our national policy 
in respect of Central Africa. 

I do not dispute for one moment that there is a large and a paying 
trade between the ports of the African sea-coast and the interior. As 
a matter of fact, this trade consists chiefly of arms, spirits, and 
blankets. I do not object to the trade in question. Whether it is 
right to sell muskets and spirits to savages in exchange for palm oil 
and ivory, is a question each man must decide for himself. I do not 
hold it to be the duty of the State to lay down any abstract principles 
on which trade is to be conducted. But when I am told that the 
objects the advocates of territorial annexation in Central Africa have 
most at heart are the evangelisation and civilisation of the Dark 
Continent, I feel bound to protest. What the various trading com- 
panies and firms, whodo business on the West and East coast alike, really 
desire is, to obtain larger and more lucrative markets for their wares, 
and a higher quotation for their shares. The desire is a most reason- 
able one, but it should not be described as a crusade undertaken in 
behalf of religion and civilisation, and especially directed against the 
slave trade. I remember years ago, in the troubled period of Ismail 
Pacha’s latter days, an acquaintance of mine, who was a large specu- 
lator in Egyptian securities, and who was justly considered an 
authority on Egyptian affairs, saying to me: ‘When I am a bear 
of Egyptians, I write about the sufferings of the oppressed Fellaheen : 
when I am a bull, I write about the evangelisation of the Dark Con- 
tinent.’ And I confess that whenever I hear the creation of a 
Central African Empire advocated or decried on humanitarian and 
sentimental grounds, I recall my old friend’s comment, and seem to 
detect a certain flavour of Stock Exchange speculation. 

If Ihave made my meaning clear, it follows that our policy as far as 
Central Africa is concerned should be a policy of masterly inactivity. 
We have our spheres of influence, for whatever they may be worth, 
that is, we have got huge tracts of territory staked out more or less 
vaguely, in more or less accurate charts, within which our European 
rivals have bound themselves, more or less stringently, not to inter- 
fere with our freedom of action. We have also secured aright of way 
from the Cape to the Equatorial Lakes, for whatever they may be 
worth also, and have obtained control of the Stevenson Road, wherever 
that may be, and whatever that may mean. All this we have done 
in deference to the popular outcry for extending our Empire in 
Central Africa. Having done this, we have surely done enough. If 
any of our continental competitors who have also acquired spheres of 
influence like to try and convert these paper dominions into paying 
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possessions, let them make the experiment, but let us wait till we 
can profit by the result of their experience. In the meantime, our 
own spheres of influence should be left to lie fallow. 

According to my view, it is to our existing possessions, to the 
seaboard, and not to the interior, that our attention should be turned. 
The possession, for instance, of Delagoa Bay would be worth more to 
England than the suzerainty of the whole of the Central Lake region. 
The bay in question is the one harbour ef any value along the whole 
of the East Coast. In English hands, it would be the port of the 
Transvaal, and of all those portions of Central Africa in which any 
profitable trade with Europe can possibly be developed. I am quite 
aware that, by the short-sighted policy of a previous era, we are 
debarred from making ourselves masters of this marvellous port. 
But events in South Africa move rapidly. Many contingencies are 
possible under which England might justly and successfully establish 
her claim to the finest harbour of South Africa; and I view with 
extreme suspicion any policy which tends to divert public attention 
from Delagoa Bay to chimerical schemes for the creation of British 
settlements in the centre of Africa. 

In the same way, I attach very great value to the development 
of our Protectorate over Zanzibar. ‘In virtue of the Anglo-German 
convention, we have now got supreme control over the most influential 
Arab state along the East African coast. In Zanzibar we have not 
only an important and lucrative trading station, but we have an in- 
strument by which we may do much towards the civilisation of the 
Dark Continent. It is a mistake to regard the Arabs in Africa as 
mere gangs of slave-dealers. On the contrary, the advance of Islam 
is the means of introducing into the wilds of Africa the least de- 
graded form of religion and the least abject form of civilisation which 
the native races, as at present constituted, are capable of receiving. 
It is not reasonable to expect that the missionaries should look 
favourably on an element in African life on which they have failed to 
produce any impression, and from which they encounter constant 
opposition. Still, common fairness bids us remember that the 
followers of Islam have done and are doing more than the champions 
of any other creed to introduce into savage Africa a form of religion 
and a degree of civilisation higher than those the native intellect 
could ever attain to by its own efforts. The African Mohammedan 
communities now scattered over the district between the Nile and 
the Zambesi may be very poor specimens of humanity, but they stand 
on a far higher moral and social level than the savage tribes by which 
they are surrounded. If, owing to our Protectorate over Zanzibar, 
we can enlist the sympathies of the Arab element in our favour, 
we shall have a powerful instrument of civilisation at our disposal. 
The voluntary abolition of slavery within the dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, at the instance of our singularly able Consul- 
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General, Sir Euan Smith, shows how much we may hope to effect, 
if our authority under the Protectorate is employed wisely and 
moderately. Things at the best move very slowly in Africa. The 
danger for us and others is the attempt to do too much and too 
quickly. 

Still, while holding that the Protectorate of Zanzibar has been 
cheaply purchased by the cession of Heligoland, I think the two 
objective points in Africa, towards which our attention as a nation 
should be mainly directed, lie in the extreme north and the ex- 
treme south of the continent. For reasons I have already hinted 
at, I am not disposed to take as sanguine a view of the immediate 
future of our South African colonies as it is the fashion to take in 
those organs of public cpinion which declare that British authority 
at no distant date is to extend from Cape Town to Cairo. I should 
be very glad personally if these dreams were capable of realisation. 
Some day or other the time may come when it will pay to construct 
railroads at enormous cost in inaccessible countries, where there is a 
sparse savage population, and no trade to speak of. Some day also 
it may pay to establish British ports and settlements in regions 
where white men cannot live in health; and where if they can 
live they cannot work; and where even if they could work there is 
not much to do which is worth the doing. But that day is not yet, 
and is not likely to be soon. For the present, all we can do with 
profit or advantage is to fill up, to consolidate, and to complete our 
South African possessions. All these wild projects of Central African 
extension always remind me of the conceptions of some crazy 
architect, who might propose to erect the upper stories of a dwelling 
upon foundations which were still barely commenced. Before our 
British African colonies are in a position to advance their frontiers 
into the unknown North, they have got to settle the native question, 
to provide themselves with a large working population, either white 
or coloured, to bring their waste land into cultivation, to cover the 
country with railroads, and to arrange their internal difficulties. The 
bulk of this work has got to be done by the colonists themselves. 
Nobody can do it forthem; and even if this were otherwise, the work 
will act better if done on the spot. Both the British Government 
and the British public, however, may do much to help South Africa 
in her work of consolidation, if we never lose sight of the fact that 
the replacement of the Transvaal under the same supreme authority 
as that which rules over the Cape Colony and Natal is the aim our 
national policy should have in view. The whole question of the 
Transvaal is far too complicated for me to enter upon here. It is 
one concerning which it is difficult for any resident in British South 
Africa,or even for any oneinterested in its welfare, to speak temperately 
or to wyite with moderation. The page of our history which closed at 
Majuba Hill is not one any Englishman can contemplate without 
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shame. Still, the more you investigate that record of disgrace 
and failure, the more difficult you find it to say exactly where 
the blame lies, or who is responsible for the shame. The dead 
must bury their dead. All I need say here is that after what has 
passed, no Englishman, either here or in South Africa, could with any 
sense of self-respect recommend the forcible re-annexation of the 
Transvaal, even if it were in our power to re-annex it by force: a 
contingency of which—given the conditions of the case—I have per- 
sonally the greatest doubt. Still a full recognition of the plain hard 
fact, that we cannot at present take back the province we surrendered 
at the close of a long series of discreditable defeats, is no reason for 
refusing to perceive that the existence of the South African Republic 
asan independent and isolated community is fatal to the development 
of our South African possessions. There never ought to be, I trust 
there never will be, another war in South Africa between the British 
and the Dutch. But a variety of causes are operating to give the 
British element in the Transvaal a preponderance not only in wealth 
and energy, but in actual numbers. Sooner or later conjunctures 
must arise under which the Transvaal might be brought back under 
British supremacy amicably and peaceably; and any British Govern- 
ment which could bring about this consummation would have done 
more to extend the dominion of Great Britain throughout the African 
continent than if it had secured for England the recognition from 
the European Powers of any number of spheres of influence. To 
look a gift horse in the mouth is proverbially ungrateful. But indivi- 
dually spheres of influence in Central Africa seem to me of not much 
greater intrinsic value than the free right of navigation on rivers such 
as the Zambesi, which have any number of rapids, a most uncertain 
supply of water, and no practical outlet to the sea. 

Again, in the north of Africa there is Egypt, the great oasis of 
the Delta, the richest and most fertile district in the whole of the 
Dark Continent, the key to our highway to India. Upon this point 
I have written so often here that I need only say my residence in 
South Africa has only confirmed my old belief that the possession of 
Egypt is a matter, politically speaking, of life or death to the British 
Empire. We have Egypt at present within our grasp. Upon its 
southern frontiers lies the Soudan, a country infinitely richer, far 
less inaccessible, far more civilised, and in every way more valuable 
as a possession than the whole of Central Africa. Yet the very same 
class of politicians who denounce any intervention in the Soudan 
are clamorous for the extension of our paper rights in the region of 
the Lakes. I can understand, though I do not share, the view of 
those who deprecate any extension of our territory and any increase 
of our responsibilities in Africa. But if we are to join in the scramble 
for the partition of the African continent, common sense would 
surely dictate that we should try for the prizes best worth the winning 
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and which we have the best chance of obtaining. By a curious 
combination of circumstances the prizes best worth winning are 
those which, if they are to be won at all, we have also the best chance 
of winning. Egy >t and the Transvaal are within the possibility, if not 
the probability, of our attainment. And when I find that the British 
public, which refuses to hear of Egypt and the Transvaal, is clamor- 
ous for the establishment of British rule over remote regions in 
Central Africa, where at the best we have much to lose and little to 
gain, I cannot but feel that in the search for the shadow we are 


sacrificing the substance. 
EpwarD DIcey. 
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